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WARUEN Hastings; 

LATE GOVEUNOR GENERAL *0? BRITISH 
INDIA. 


The Right Honorable WaTren Hastings, late Goyeniof 
General of British India, one of His Majesty’s most honor- 
able privy council, L.L.D. anclF.R.S., traced his desce-’t 
from a very ancient and respectable family at Daylcsford> 
^n the county of Worcester, where his remote ancestors had 
for many ages held a considerable landed estate. 1 his estate 
had been alienated in 171^> continued out of the family fo^ 
two generations, and was re-purchased by Mr. Hastings in 
1789. He was born in the year 173.‘h Ilis father, who was 
a clergyman and enjoyed a benefice at ( hurchill, a village 
jnear Daylesford, in Worcestershire, seems neither*'to have 
inherited affluence, nor to have amassed a fortune; and dying 
1^hile Warren was of tender years, left him unprovided for. 

^i’he care of his education devolved on an uncle, Mr 
Howard Hastings, who sent him Westminster school. . At 
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, tills seminary lie exhibited marks of superior genius, and 
won the friendly regard of J)r. Nichols, tlie head master Ilis 
'great proficiency in literature did credit as well to the jirccep- 
toras the pupil; and when he left Westminster, he wases- 
jteemedone of the best scholars of that foundation. He was 
removed to Oxford at sixteen, but had scarcely become a 
resident there, when the death of bis uncle consigned him to 
other guardians. . Dr- Nichols generously offered to furnish 
money to complete his education at the university; but Mr. 
Creswick, an India director, and executor to bis uncle, pr^' 
posed to send him to llengal \\iLli a writer's appuintinciit. 

Young Warren availed hhnslfofMr. Creswick's palro- 
njjgc, and sailing from 3‘mgland in the winter of 1749 . arri'- 
ved at Calcutta in the ensuing summer. His course'of edu- 
cation for public business, answering to the preparatory in- 
terval consumed in studying one of the learned professions, 
may be dated from this period. Mr. Hastings saysoflmn- 
self, in his defcnee dining the impeachment, With the 
year IpjO, 1 ciiterrd the service of the I’iast India Campany; 
and from that service 1 have dciived all my ullicial habits, 
'\'ijl the knowledge which 1 possCfS and all the principles 
which were to regulate my coiidutl in it." ’I liis caily initia- 
tion into habits of business may have its advantages in a few* 
rare instances, i. e. when the youth has already a manly in- 
tellect; when the value of every redeemable opportunity fur 
improvcment-is perceived by native sagacity, and the prema- 
ture separation from compulsory studies i.s compensated hy 
voluntary application. Mr. Hastings was first attached to one 
of the factories in Bengal. In affairs which depended on in- 
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(Iiistry. he was iiulefatigahle ; where genius coultl shorten the 
way to a successful conclusion, he shewed acuteness and in- 
vention. x\fter the daily requisitions of office were satisfied, 
lie had some hours which he might either waste or improve. 
In these he^gave himself assiduously to the study of the Per- 
sian and Hiiuliistanee languages, and to the cultivation of 
those attainments which increased his quahileation for the 
(Jompany's service. At the same time; he began to observe 
the relations of tlie native powers t\ith the eye of a statesman. 
His application was crowned with such rapid advances in 
commercial and political knowledge, that he was selected by 
the residency to attempt the establishing of a factory in the 
iiiterio]: parts of llongal, where no European had hitherto 
prnelratcd ; and ihougli the design was then defeated by 
the sudden intervention of a turbulent period, lie concili.u 
ted the esteem of the natives amono whom he had resided. 

In 1750, Surajah Dowlah having nvulc himself maL'tev 
of Cialcutta, issiicil orders for the seizing of all the Eiig]i.>]i 
in Hcngal. and Mr. Hastings was one of tho^c who were car- 
ried inisoners to Moorslicdahad, that tyrant’s capita) Even 
at thatrourt he had already inspiied with personal respe’et, 
men who had the power to protect him. He as treated with 
humanity, received many (li''tingnis]iing attentions, and v.a'? 
permitted to reside at the nuteh factory of CiKaapc re. ^ 

When Coioml Clive retook Calcutta, Mr. Hastings ser- 
ved as a volunteer in liis army. Surajah Eowlah, who had 
aimed at tlic c'^pulsion fd'the Eeghsh, exhibited a striking in- 
stance uf tlic mutalnlity of human affairs. lli» defeat at Pj;xs- 
scy by Colonel Clive wiu followed by hi:, dethronement, and 
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• the substitution ofMeer Jaflier. This revolution took place in 
3757, and made it expedient to have a resident at the court 
of the Nabohr Cdonel Clive shi^wed that discernment of men 
which marked his character, by selecting Mr. Hastings to 
act*e 8 the honorable Company’s minister. As his ?eal and fi- 
delity in previous duties led to this appointment, his able 
conduct as resident recommended him to a still higher offic( ; 
and in ]'J 61 he becan^e a member of the council at Calcutta. 
At the council board be distinguished himself by the elegant 
composition of the minutes which he delivered, according to 
the custom of the service, on the subjects for deliberation ; 
and he vas held jn high consideration by his colleagues for 
the soundness of his judgment., , . 

In 1765, Mr. Hastings returned to England in H. MV 

Ship the Medway, with his friend Mr. Vansittart, at that 

time Governor of Bengal. The fortune with which he had re- 
" * • 

tired, after a service* of upwards of fourteen years, was origi- 
nally moderate; and an unexpected diminution made his in- 
come very small. He had brought with him only a part of his 
aquisitions ; and by some casualty the rcmittaiuc of the re- 
mainder failed. To repair this deficiency, he exerted hisin- 
tert^st for a rc-appointment in India ; and it is a curioui fact, 
that the same individual who afterwards became all powerful 
with theCompany, could not at that time obtain pennisson to 
Tcturn. Mr. Hastings now lived in England, culiivt.t‘ng litera- 
ture and enjoying the .society of men of genius ; among whom 
were the great Lord Mansfield and Hr. Samuel Johnson. 
Three letters to him from the Doctor have been preserved by 
Mr. Boswell; who sneaking of the cm»dcaccnsion with which 
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Mr. Hastings communicated to liim these letters delineates 
the following short sketch of his character: "‘Warren Has- 
tings, whose regard reflects dignity even upon Jolinson; a 
man tlic extent of whose abilities was equal to that of his pow- 
er; and who by those who are fortunate enough to know him 
in private life, is admired for his literature and taste, anti 
beloved for the candour, moderation, and mildness ofliis 
character. IVere I capable of pa\ing anruitable tribute of 
♦admiration to him, I should certainly not wiihlioldit a mo- 
ment, when it is not possible that I should be suspected of be- 
ing an iiiterosted flattertr. Hut how weak would be my voice, 
after that of millions whom he governedd’^ 

In 1700, the year after his return, he had, in concert 
w'ith T)r. Johnson, formed a plan for instituting a professor- 
ship of tile Persian language at Oxford w-tli a view of un- 
dertaking the office; but a surprising revolution was prepa- 
ring in his fortunes. In the winter of tile same year. Mr. 
Ilasiings being examined at the bar of ilio House of Com- 
mons, during an inquiry into the affairs of the Company, 
att! acted general notice by Ids prompt, masterly, and intelli- 
gent (xpos'tions. In consequence of this unsougljt display. 
Ills talents v/erc .soon after cii'lcd into action. Tlie ('ountif 
.Directois were de.sir(uis to li,ave a ])crsou of eminent ability 
to .succeed to the pre.^'idem y ol’Memhers; he wuis accordin<.dy 
appointed second in coimcd at that .'-ctLlemcnt, with .a pre- 
vision tliat lie was to succeed Mr. Dupre, tbelv then Dover- 
uor. Mr. Hastings wa,s recommended to thi.s apjxiintraeuL bv 
some or'tlic very men whose opinions in politics the teiuirof 
his own uniformly opposed ; a circumstance ^Hiich wc can 
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Mi'v attiiloitp to.T (li.sii)tcrcsto(l clioice on one side, and sin- 
i'uhriheiit on ‘Jieothcr, He contiiuitd at that station until 

‘‘ t ‘ ( 

I'thtiKiiy 17/wh w lien Ills ^^rcat talents were required in Ben- 
;.. l, ' wing to niiMnanagenient alirnad, and the want ut‘ 
ad'q'lation to iiH'imi.sianees not antici|>atcd in orders sfiit 
from home, the aliairs ofCaleiitta and its dependencies had 
l)('eome miuh emharrassed, and reduced to an alarming state 
rifdi-tje.ss. The C'oi’irt of Directors thought no person so ca- 
palde of retrieving them as Mr. Hastings. I’liey according- 
ly sdit a dispatch to Madras., enjoining him to proceed imme- 
diately to I’cngal, to assume the administration at a fixed 
day to whicli they had limited the stay of the jircsent Gover- 
nor, ?Jr. Cartier. - 

IMr. Hastings sneceed^rd to tiiis anlnous cliargc in April 
I77-. He found ilm funds ofiliat settlement lorided with a 
debt of near tlnec inillions sterling, he aring a heavy rale of 
interest; hut in levs than two years he had di^i iiaigcd tiui 
debt, and had i’epleni.>hed the trca'iiry with a sum in spf'dr.s 
to the same .amount. 

Unfortunately for the interests of the I)nti>h nation in 
India, the gentleman who wcvojoined with Mr. Hastings in 
lift couneil, Mr. Harwell excepted, ciiU’rl.ained liahiiiial pre- 
judices against hb svsteni of administration, with acorris- 
pondingaitaehmcnt to their own views, lienee they commen- 
ced .111 opposition to his pl.ans ; and thrc'' votes gave them 
the a.sccndency, iiniil tlu'de.aih of t'u]. M()ii;o)n, vliieh Ii.ip^ 
pened in Nov. 177^*, vrlun the equal division of members 
gave the Governor (icncval the e.asling vole. Genera! riaver- 
i»gdied in .August I 777 . Mr. AVlider had been appoint- 
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e<l early in that year to iiicoced C'»l. Afonion ; he commonly 
V{)ted witli Mr. Fr.mcis. The force of talent ifi the cmineil 
being no longer almost nciitraliz(*(i by pertinacious o!)struc- 
tion, the llrst ellect was, that the fruits of the measures ori- 
ginating witli Mr. Hastings were more decisive and appa- 
rent ; the second was, that the leading men of England repos- 
ed in his talents a higher conlidencc ; and the legislature, who 
l:ad twice before continued bis a'ppoinUneut for short, and 
as it were probationary terms, extended it to ten years. 

In 177-1^ Parliament changed the whole system of 
governing Pritisli India and managing the political affairs 
ol tile C’ompany at home; and appointed a supreme council 

at C aleytla, •winch was to control all th« other settlements. 

• • 

Under the new arrangement, tWk legislature appf-inted Mr. 
Hastings the (irst (Governor (ieneial fur a term of (ivc* years, 
Tn l77lHi(?was continued for one year more; in 17?^ again 
for (>nc year more ; in I7dl for ten yeai^;andin 17 ^ fills 
appoiiiimcnt was eoidlrmed hy the act of ihtrliamcnt that 
fvrmcd the pres -nt governmentof India. 

'ilic- pu'.port of hiscomniis!,ion given liy ilic court wn?, 
'■'-'i.at tli^’ Diieetors of tlie Kau Iiidi.i Company appointed 
.irrou Iiasliiies, lewp fJovornor (Jcncral of all tlicir po- . 
v^,sioiia in India, ai;d invested lain with the whole goveru- 
ment, civil .ind inllitarv. 

I'rom I7(’.I, when Kngland ae.piired' the jorereTn-nfy of 
i’engai, it had heen ihccuaom toentru.t llie departnu.nls of 
iherovenue and of judicial proceeding ta naliv'e miniuers 
i.rder thatsy^emof collection, the annn.d revenues were* 
adl.iM,! bclo.v the ijiiin ihey were ca'culatul to produre! Mr. 
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2 /a>,tii)(Ts f fleeted a great revolution, JFJe changed the whole 
face of the interior administration in the departments of fin- 
nance and judicature. 'J'lieyear preceding the total annual 
rc'iources of the llenga] government were i?3,132, 319. He 
Ic{\itin 17f)5, when its annual resources were 213,815 in 
Knglish money, being an increase of more than i?2,000,f00 
a year. ’J’licsc revenues had in 1725 increased to i^5,000,000j 
from the successful (yj)eratioii of a system adopted' by Mr, 
Hastings; a system for which be was impea(!h^d. 

The following branches of resouice were created by^Mr. 
Hastings, and have produced, in the year 1735: — 


Post-office collection 

i’14,340 0: 

Oude subsidy 

535,CGo.lO 

llenarcs revenue..... 

4'i3,3« 10 


064,971 12 

Opium 

182,263 10 

i 

J?2,l 30,582 2 


His arrangements for Oude and its dependencies furnish- 
ed matter for sixteen articles of impeachment ; and the result 
of those arrangements is simply this : that between 177 ^ 
1794 the Company had actually received 0,000,000 ster- 
ling into its treasury more than it would have done if Mi\ 
Hasting.s had not concluded that engagement with Surajah 
Dowlah, in 177 ^, whiedi is known by the name of tlm treaty of 
lenarcs. 

Such have been the consequences of Mr. Hastings hav- 
ing disobeyed orders; for he was charged with disobedience of 
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orders, in marching a brigade beyond the bounds of Surajab 
Dowlalfs dominions. 

From 1765 , when Lord ClivO acquired the Dewanneft 
to I772> when Mr. Hastings came to the government, nearly 
a third of our niilitary force was either in Oude or Corah, ;jnd 
paid by the extraction of specie from Bengal. But from 1772, 
a third of our army was paid by the sovereign of < ?ude, inde- 
pendent of the very large sums in specie brought from Oude 
into Bengal, in consequence of the Kohilla ^ar, and the sale 
of Corah and Allahabad. 

Had no British troops been in Oude when Surajah Dow- 
lah (lied in 177^? Benares never would have been acquired : 
on tirc contrary, the probability is, that Oude and Benares 
would have been overrun by thcilohillas, and other northern 
invaders, had not their power been destroyed l)y the war of 
the preceding year; in a word, if the ultimate connection 
fhieli has subsisted between Bengal and Oude for twenty- 
two years had been found, as it was alledged to be, disgrace- 
ful to the nation and disadvantageous to the Company, Mr. 
Hastings would have been, as he ought to be, responsible of 
the whoje. 

He had scarcely time to breathe from these operations 
when war broke out with France ; and the Fnglish territories 
ill India were at once pressed by a great armamenlTfrom Eu- 
rope, and by the immense field forces of two of the native 
powers. In the midst of these difiiculties, some reflections of 
the(»overnor Cencral upon the wayward conduct of Mr. 
Francis produced a duef, in which the latter was wounded. 
Mr. Francis retired from the council soon after this incident. 
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and quitted India for England on the 9th December I/O©.* 

When the subject of paying the expeiices of the Defence 
to the Impeachment was before the Court of Proprietors, it 
was observed by Mr. Lushington, that India was not acquired 
nor, preserved, nor can it in times of danger be maintained’ 
by a^cold discharge of official duty. Hence it is that there are 
so many men who are fit for the second place at a council board 
who are not fit for the* first. It is the same in the military ser- 
vice. Some individuals rise to distinction by bravely executing 
orders, and when they at length reach the high responsibility 
of acting without orders, disappoint the world and their 
country. Tliey would have been thought great men had they 
never been commanders-in-chief. Meanwhile their previous 
actions were honorable to themselves and useful to their 
country ; for in the military service all the tactics of opposition 
are directed upon the enemy. Constant opposition? in the bo- 
som of administration, eludes the test of capacity for service , 
it may arise from contentment and not from ambition ; min- 
nows, by swimming against the stream, remain where they 
are. 

In the midst of so many adverse circumstances, the Com- 
pany’s affairs improved in aspect. Their relations with neutial 
stites were strengthened, and the friendship of the vacillating 
Nizam regained. The native princes who had sought their 
expulsion were reduced, or won to their alliance ; and, among 
the conquest made by the Company’s force.s, British India 
had some restitutions to offer to Prance towards the adjust- 
nrent of peace for England, Mr. IJastings had the merit of 
waintaiuing the splendour of the national character in all its 
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military operations, and of having insured the blessingg 
of peace, security, and abundance, to the subjects of the Ben- 
gal dominion. By the wisdom of his councils and the vigbur 
of his measures, he sustained the old, and acquired new re- 
sources for conducting a varied and multiplied war with 
France, with Hyder Ali, and the Mahrattas, and was em- 
phatically called by the minister^of that day thje Saviour of 
Jndia. * 

Never was there a man eminent in public life whose con- 
duct has been more rigidly enquired into, or more freely com- 
mented upon ; and no character has come out more bright 
fnnn a fierce crucible. If he was powerfully attacked, he was 
ably defended, and the warmth of his fiiends and the candour 
of the public, at least kept pace with the malice of his de- 
tractors, and the exertions of the more honorable assailants 
who were niisled by gross misrepresentations. In 177^, the 
weight of government was exerted against him, and the influ- 
ence of his Majesty's ministers personally exercised at the 
India House to effect his rccal ; but a majority of the Pro- 
prietors defeated the attempt, and fixed him in Bengal. On 
Alay 28,.17 B-i the House of Commons voted, on the motion 
of Mr. Dundas (then Loid Advocate, afterwards Secretary 
of State, ultimately Lord iMelville), that it was the duty of 
the Court of Directors to displace Mr. Hastingsr from his 
government. This happened during the llockingliaih 
nistration; but it is an important point to remark, that Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Dundas, and the otlier gentlemen who spoke in 
support of the resolution for Mr. Hastings’s removal, ac- 
knowledged that his abilities were of the most splendid kind. 
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and his integrity unquestionable^ The resolution was in these 
terms : 

' That \Varrcn Hastings, Esq. Governor General of 
Ijengal, and William Hornby, Esq. President of the Coun- 
cil qf Bombay, having in sundry instances acted in a manner 
repugnant to the honour and policy of this nation, and there- 
by brought great calamities on India, and enormous expenses 
on the East India Company, it is the duty of the Directors 
cf the said Company to pursue all legal and effectual means^ 
for the removal of the said Governor General and President 
flora their respective ofliccs, to recal them to Great Britain.'* 
In consequence of this vote, the Court ot Directors 
again took into consideration the state of their affairs, and on 
the ^2d of October determined, by a majority of thirteen to 
ten, that Mr •Hastings should be recalled. The propriety of 
this measure was most ably and fully discussed ly tlic Pro- 
"jprietors on the 24th and 31st of the same month, when it wjib 
determined by ballot that Mr. Hastings should remain in his 
station: the numbers for his continuance being four hundred 
and twenty-eight sgaiiist seventy -five. In consequence of tliis 
resolution, the next day the vote of recal was rescinded by the 
Court of Directors. In the month of Juncl7d5, Mr. Has- 
tings returned from India to England, having been at the 
head of tl^e Government of Bengal more than thirteen years. 

20th of* .June 1 785^ the day Mr. Hastings arrived 
in England, Mr. J3urke gave notice of his intention to move 
an impeachment of him in the ensuing session. On the 4th 
of April 1786 , he exhibited twenty articles, to which ho af- 
terwards added two more ; but it was not until I 787 , AprillO, 
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that the impeachment was voted ; it was then carried with- 
out a division. Tlie twenty-two articles occupy an octavo vo- 
lume of four hundred and sixty closcl^ printed pages. Phe 
following are their substance ; they charge the last (Jovernor 
General : * 

1 . With great injustice, cruelty) and treachery against 
the faith of nations, in hiring IJritjsh soldiers for the purpose 
of extirpating the innocent and helple.s3 people who inhabited 
the Rohilla country. 

2. With using the authority delegated to him through 
the East India Company, for treating the King Shah AHum^ 
Emperor of Indostan, or otherwise the Great Mogul, with the 
greatest, cruelty, in bereaving him of considerable territory 
and withholding forcibly the tribute of twenty. six lacs of ru- 
pees, which the Company engaged to pay as an annual tribute 
or compensation for their holding, in his name, the Dewannee 
of the rich and valuable provinces of Kengal, and Behar> 
and Orissa. 

3. With various instances of extortion, and ptlier deeds 
of mal-administration against the Rajah ovBeiinrcs. 'J he ar- 
ticle consisted of tliree different parts, in each of which Mr* 
JTastings was charged with the most wanton oppressions and 
cruelties. ]\Ir. Rurhe annexed to this article papers concern- 
ing the rights of the Rajah, liLs expulsion, and the sundry 
revolutions which have been effected by the Rritish influence 
under the control of the late Governor General, in thatze- 
mindary. 

4. With the numerous and insupportable hardship 
to wliich the royal family of Qudehad been reduced in con- 
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saurnre of their ronnection with the Supreme Council. 

5. With having, by no less than six revolutions, brought 
tlfe fertile arurbcaiitilhl provinces of Furrutkabad to a state 
of the most deplorable ruin. 

, 6. With iinpovcrisliing and depopulating the whole coun- 
try ofOude, and rendering that country, which was once a 
garden, an uninhabited (bscrt. 

7 . ^VitIla wanten,an unjust, and pernicious exercise of 
his powers, and the great situation of trust which he occupied 
in India, in overturning the ancient establishments of the 
country, and extending an undue influence, by conniving at 
extravagant contracts ajid appointing inordinate salaries. 

d. With receiving money against the orders of the Com- 
pany, the act of Parliament, and his own sacred engagements; 
and applying that money to purposes totally improper and 
unauthorised. »' 

<). With having resigned by proxy, for the obvious pur- 
pose of retaining bis situation, and denying the deed in per- 
son, in direct opposition to all those powers under which he 
acted. 

10. Accuses him of treachery to Muzoffer Jung, who 
had been placed under his guardianship. 

n. ('barges him with enormous extravagance and bri- 
hcry in various contracts, with a view to enrich his dependants 
and' favorites. 

These are the principal; the other eleven arc chiefly con- 
nected with, and dependent upon the foregoing. 

A ( ommittoe was appointed to manage the prosecution, 
in tlie name of the Commons 
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Edmund Burke, Ksq. ; Bight FI on C. J. Fox; K. B. 
Sheridan, Esq.; Riglit Hon. 7'. Pelliam; Bight Hon. W* 
Windliam; Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart.; Charles Grey, h'sq. 
Wm. Adam, Esq.; Sir John Anstruther ; M. A. Taylor, 
Esq.; JiOrd Viscount Maitland; Dudly i^ong, Esq.; 6c- 
neralJ. Burgoync; H on’ blc George A. North; Hon. An- 
drew St. John ; Hon. A. Fitzberbert ; C olonel E’itzpatrick ; 
John Courtenay, Esq.; A. Rogers, Esq. ; and Sir James 
Erskine. 

Mr. Francis was originally included in the list ofma- 
nager.'^, but this uncandid and tortuous proposition was reject- 
ed by a great majority of the House. Twice aftcrw’ards it was 
renewed, and negatived. 

On the 13tb of February 17B8, the trial commenced in. 
Westminster Hall ; and seven years afterwards, on the 2'jd 
of April ]}95, judgment was pronounced by the Lords on 
the cli.U'gcs, most of them severally, and ♦Mr. Hastings was 
acquitted of them all. J'wcnty-ninc was the greatest number 
of Peers who voted on this occasion. On tlic first article of the 
impeachment, twenty-three voted not guilty, and six guilty. 
In two of the articles the vote of not gviilty was unanimous. 
The Lord Chancellor pronounced the judgment: — 

“Warren Masting.s, Eisq. I am to acquaint you that 
you are acfjuittcd of the articles of impeachment, •&c. exhi- 
bited against you by the Ilou.-^e of Commons, for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, and all things contained therein, and you 
%e discharged, paying your fees. 

The unprecedented duration of the trial was an enoi molu 
evil, both as it bore upon the public and i\lr. Hastings; but it 
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was disproportionatoly grievous to the latter. The expen ces to 
the public, of toll's trial, amounted to more than i?l 00,000, 
and Mr. Ha.stings\s law expellees to ^ 71 , 000 . in consider- 
ation of the weight of tlijs line for acquittal, and of his services, 
the'East India Company contributed 12,000 towards the 
payment of his law expellees, and voted him an annual pen- 
sion of d? 4', 000 for twenty^eight years and a half; they after 
wards lent him <C^50,(f00 without interest. When d^lC,000 
of this loan had been repaid, they relinquished the remainder. 
In May 1814, the term of his annuity having expired, they 
voted a renewal of it for his life. His bust is placed in the li" 
brary of the India House. 

Were a /i/e of Hastings and a life of Burke to devolve 
on the same pen,— what a dilemma ! Eulogy is somciimes the 
surviving fragrance of mature virtue in the subject of it; 
sometimes the late and unset fruit of a determination in the 
biographer to draw" an exalted character. It were no feeble 
teat of the truth of eulogy to take the antagonist's character 
in the very article of adverse hearing, at the po.nt of conflict, 
in the attitude of grappling to depress and ruin, and try whe- 
ther it demands our praise as the disinterested act of a public 
man, or whether, taking lower ground, the park filled by the 
accuser challenges vindication, admits apology, oris open to 
rebuke. The trial of Warren Hastings may now be read as 
the trial of the mover of the impeachment. With a full con- 
viction that the balance sheet of the account between Mr. 
Burke and the country,— stating his talents, his services, and 
tbesiHnofliis merits on one side, and the payments on the 
part of the public iu rewards and plaudits on the other, leaves 
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a deficit in the last column v. hich the public Ci^n only mal:e up 
in posthumous praise. We cannot think his conduct as^one 
of the managers of the impeachment would be placed on fhe 
credit fide of the ledger, by twenty-tliree impartial meoi 
skilled in the arithmetic of merit, out i»f twenty-nine. Admit 
that the fugitive inundations of private detractor* afFurded 
colourable ground for instituting the public enquiry; what 
canjustify the speeches? Perhaps it wcr« too much to expect 
that forensic addresses shall, before they are delivered, be dc- 
vised by truth till their tone be subdued to the scale of evi, 
dence : but still the ardent invoker of judicial indignation 
ought to incur some reponsibility ; and if his confident strain 
of invective cannot be supported, the evidence which his un- 
Verniss vigilance, after tedious preparations to criminate, at 
length adduces, as much as he gains in r(?[)utation for 
eloquence Uy exciting a transient tumult in the passions of his 
oonieinporaries, so much ought he to lose by deductions from 
his equity, or candour, or judgment, in the estimate of pros-^ 
perity. How pregnant the censure! how barren the proof! 

Idle couiilry is at this day reaping advantages from the 
talents and services of Mr. Ilastinirs. liii mind, active and 
comprehensive, rose with elastic force under every pregsure ; 
Ins abilities shone forth with the greatest splendour in times of 
difficulty. In 177^^) ^ danger and alarm, I^e pursued 

those mcaiurcs in the midst of impending calamities which 
were luccessful in averting them, in a distant hemisphere, 
»nd among nations governed by other religions, customs, and 
laws, he maintained the llritish dominion in India, by means 
. axactly of the same kind with those that acquired them, and 
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by wliirli alone it was possible to maintain (hem. It lias 
been observed, on the subject of legislation, tliat what is me- 
taphysically true may be in that very proportion be policically 
false; and that in all cases respect should be liad to times and 
circumstances. We do not acquiesce in the pri'inises of the 
aphorism; it is perfectly gratuitous to say, that any thing is 
metaphysically true which, * when compared with })rinciple 
gained by experience in polity as practical trutlis, produees 
the idea of repugnance, and not agreement. In circumstances 
for which neither the history of Kuropc arToids parcllels, nor 
her public law corresponding provisions, ]\Ir. Hastings wea- 
thered the storm in India by attending to the variation of the 
compass. Without violating the usages and laws of Asia, 
be combined and directed a barge military fovee for the pre- 
servation of our Asiatic settlements. 

The confederacy of Europe with revolted America; tlie 
irruption of Ilydct Ali into die Carnatic ; the sadden depa'- 
turc of Sir Thus. Uumbold from Ala-lras the sapinencss 
and imbecility of his immediate successors; the defeat oftlie 
British army under Sir Hoc tor Alunro; the excision of (M. 
Bailie's detaehmen t ;— all these circumstances of improvi- 
dence di.sgracc, and disaster, iiuliiecil a tcm[)()fary panic, 
which had unnerved the hearts and unstning the arms of 
the dependant authorities and subordinate olhccrs. lirst 
in mind, as in station, to whom every eye was now turned, 
did not disappoint the sanguine expectations of his country- 
men. Erom the centre of Calcutta, an energy was dilfuscd 
tlirougjiout the whole of the British settlements in lliiulustaii 
The Governor General displayed a dignity and elevation of 
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Diinil t)iat transported Inm above personal apprcliensions, and 
absorbed (very private care in tlie intense appbeation of pub- 
1 k' to support the interests of the Company and the na- 
tion. Notwithstanding tlic ob .truction he Iiad to encounter, 
lie conducted ilic war to a prosperous and glorious result. 

" ^ucli is iVFr Ifastings; whom neiilier innocence, nor virtue, 
nor talents, nor complete and brilliant success, was able to 
save from a prosecution not more surprising in its origin 
than anomalous in its conduct; which, ^^he^ we reflect on the 
spirit that dictated, perplexed, and protracted it, may be 
. called, in the emphatic language of the sacred Scripture, “ a 
fiery tiial.’' Never was integrity so completely triumphant 
over such a combination of learning, ability, and political 

I ^ 

power. 

Tlio public mind, by the obtrusion of never-cc*asing asser- 
tion, aided rty all the poweis of oratory, had been stunned 
into an aj)[)iehen,sion that tliclatc (iovenuiV General might 
not he found so free, as the jealous lovers of the jii\ti&h clia- 
racter could from all ground and all shadow of reproach. 
Year passed after year, and a degree of suspicion was follow^ 
ed by a greater degree of indiflerence to the matter at issue. 

At last men began to wonder, that where accusation was 
so loud, proof should be so feeble: and public opinion, which 
had been the slowest to gi\c credit to his accusers, foHned the 
fir.st pre.sage of his accjuittal. 

Meanwhile the object of remorseless hostility manifested 
dining the protracted trial an enduring patience, a dignified 
dtp n iinent, and an und:stuibed temper. 

Tlio source of temporary affliction has aiigmentetl the 
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number of memorials by which the name of Hastings will be 
trftfismittcd with honor to other countries and to future ages 
ly incorporating his life and actions with the juridical as well 
as the political history of his country. The charges brought 
against the sa\iour of Ilriti.‘<h India are not now to be consi- 
dered as mislurtuncs, but as difficulties that proved his vir- 
tues, and elicited ennobling testimonies of his greatness; to uS 
the words of Sir William Jones, they rendered his charac- 
ter not bright but mote cons pictioti sly bright. ” 

hlxcopt a short recess from 17 ^^ to 1)67, Mr. Hastings 
was thirty-three years in the Iscxvicc o-f the East-1 ndia Com- 
pany, eleven of which he Wtas Ciovcrnor-General of Bengal. 
Oiieofhis collateral measures has been annulled, thc^commu- 
nication whjch w'as established between Europe and India by 
way of Suez. The trade from Bengal to the Red Sea promised 
to be h'ghly advantageous, and could never have* affected the 
Company’s sales In England. A contrary opinion however 
prevailed and English vessels were no longer permitted to na- 
vigate to Suez. The communication was open long enough to 
convey the Company’s orders for the attack of Eonclichcrry, 
an event of high importance. 

Among other odjects which distinguished the government 
©f Mr. Hastings, was bis deputing the ingenious Mr George 
Bogle to the court of the Grand Lama in Tliibet, who rcceivd 
him with the utmo.st kindness and hospitality; and a great 
supply of curious information was elicited respecting the coun- 
try of Thibet: an account of which was published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” by the late John Stuart, Esq. 
L.R.S. member of the Supreme Council at Bengal. 
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Mr. Hastings was an admirer and an cncouragcr of the 
fine arts ; he had found leisure to cultivate some the of us^eful 
arts which depend on liberal science, and was esteemed as ah 
engineer and an architect. He was gifted with no ordinary 
portion of poetical talent, as may he seen by the imitatiou of 
the sixteenth ode of the second book of Horace, written on 
board the Hariington, in his voyage to England in and 
addressed to John J^liore, Esq. afterwards Lord Teignmouth. 

Among Ills literary productions are. Narrative of the In- 
surrection at licnaras, 4to. 17^2; lleview of the State of 
Bengal during the last three months of his Hesidence, 8vo. 

Memoirs relative to the State of India, dvo. I7d(); An- 
swer to the articles exhibited by the Knights, Citizens, and 
*Burgesses in Parliament assembled, 8vo. 17dd ; Speech in 
the High in Court of Justice in Westminster II afl, 8vo. 1791; 
Essay on the Means of Guarding Dwelling-houses by their 
donstvuction against Accidents by Eire, §181 5. Anonymous. 
Published in the Pamphleteer, No. X, Mayldl^', vol. 5, p. 
399. 

On the occasion of describing, the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society, with the application of the members for the 
patronage of the Governor General and Council, and the 
offer of the honorary title of President to Mr. Hastings,— 
which he declined in favour of Sir Willi am Jones the 
founder, — Lord Teignmouth gives the following sketch of 
his title to that distinction : 

‘‘ Mr. Hastings entered into the service of the East In- 
dia Company, with all the edvantages of a regular classical 
education, and with a mind strongly impressed witli th^ 
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plrasurc uf litoral nre. Tlie common d'alccts of Rcngal, af- 
ter ill. arrival in that country, soon became familiar to him; 
ami at a p'niod wlicn the use and importance of the Persian 
lanmiago were sf ar<"oly ‘•'Uspocted, and ^vhen the want of that 
grammatical and philological as.dslance. which has faciliated 
tlie labour- ol‘ succeodij,g students, rcudeicd the attainment 
of it a tadv of peculiar difficulty, he acijuired a proficiency 
in it. 11 is success not only contiibuted to make known the 
advanfagos of the acquisition, but proved an inducement to 
others to follow his example, and the general knowledge of 
the Persian language, which has been since attained by the 
servants of the J'iast India Company, has conspired to pro- 
duce political effects of the greatest national importance, by 
promoting and accelerating tlie improvements which liavc 
taken ])laco in tlic system of internal administration in Pen- 
g^»i- 

If oir. liasiitigs cannot claim the mciit of having him^’ 
exploitd the mine of.Sanserit literature, he is eminently 
entitled to the prai.-e of having invited and liberally encou- 
raged the rescarciics ofotUers. Put he lias a claim to com- 
meudaiions of a iiigher nature,* for a conduct no less favour- 
able to the cause of literature than to the advancement of 
tli'C lirit^h inHuence in India, liy removing that rcscr\e and 
distrust imtlic professors uf the Praminical faith, which had 
taiiglit tiiun to view* with suspicion all attempts to investigate 
tin ii CO le, and to .apprehend the infringement of its ordi- 
nances, ill our political rule. The importance of this success 
will lie re.adily acknowledgcil by l]w>sc, whose observation 
(juaidics them to form a due estimate of it ; and to those who 
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• liaVe not liad the advantages of local experience, the cominii- 
nieation of niy <i\vn may not he unsatisfactory/ • , 

'flic spirit of the Mohammedan religion is adverse to eve- 
ry appearance of idolatry, and the conquest of Ilindiistart 
bv tli.o Afussulmans was pioseeuted with the zeal ofa religioTis 
eru^ade. This rage of proselytri.sm was united with theamln- 
tion of doniinioti, and the subveKi-oii of the Hindu superstU 
tion was always considered a religious obligation, the dis- 
charge of which might indeed he suspended by political con- 
siderations, hill could never be renounced ; and, notwithstand- 
■ iiig occasional marks of toleration in sonic of the emperors of 
. Hindustan, or tlieir viceroys, their Hindu subjects were ever 
In held i#y them in tlic contemptuous lightof inddels and idola- 
ters. They were, of course, n<aturally disposed to^ apprelieiul 
the ellcets o^f a similar bigotry and intolerance ill their Euro- 
pean governors, so widely discriminated from themselves 
in manners, laiignage, and religion d'hc liramiiis, ton (who 
had the feelings common to the liullc of the pccp’c.) deemed 
tlioinselves pipclnded by laws, in their opinion of sacred and 
eternal obligation, from any dovclopemcnt of their secret 
doctrines (o a race of people, who could only lie ranked 'm 
the lowest of tlie four c-lasses of mankind, and to whom, v itii 
little exception, their secrecy and reserve liad hitherto prov- 
ed unpenetrable. To surmount those obgtaeles, to subdue 
thejealousy and prejudices or the liramiin, and to dimmi.di 
the apprehensions of the people at large, required a conduct 
'vg'datedbythemost liberal and eqiutaulo principles, mid 
the influence of personal intercom «e and concilliation.^riio 
foiiipilatmii of a co.ie of laws by riuulits, eoineucd bv 
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invitation of Mr. Hastings,* the Persian version of if, made 
under their irr mediate inspection ; and the translation of the 
Pagvhat Geeta, a wori< containing all the grand mysteries 
of the Hraminical faith, arc incontrovertible proofs of the 
success of his efforts to inspire confidence in minds where 
distrust was habitual; while a variety of useful publications, 
undertaken at his suggretion, demonstrate tlie beneficial 
effects of his patronage and encouragement of oriental litera- 
ture.” 

He also established the Madrissa a col'eire for educatin'^ 

o o 

Mus.sulman natives in the knowledge of the Hindoo law. 

Mr. Hastings carried home from India a quantity of 
precious jewels which the revolutions in this country threw 
^nto his hards ; these were principally presented to Her late 
Majesty; and there is to be seen at this day in Buckingham 
House the throne of the Bengal Sovereign, almost covertd 
with diamonds. These offerings inspired the belief that the 
Cov. General himself was possessed of inexhaustible wealth 
—a belief which subsequent events shewed to be unfounded. 

When the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1B16 was 
under discussion in the House of Commons, a desire to make 
his knowledge and experience in India affairs useful to the 
country, indficed him to come forward as a voluntary witness. 
When ho retired^ the House spontaneously rose, as if by this 
mark of respect to atone for the injury which their predeces- 
sors had committed ! 

The following incidents, belonging to his private life arc 
extrc.cted fron his Letter to Sir Stephen Lushington, Bart. 
Chairman of the Ilcnourable Court of Directors in in 
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f answer to an inquiry into the amount of his fortune: 

“ I cainc to England in the year 17^5, and lived in a 
hired ready furnished house, first in St. James's Place, aftd 
next in Wimpole Street, until the year 1 700, when Mrs.' 
^Hastings purchased the house in Park Lane, as I haye 
before mentioned. 

1 purchased a small estate in Old Windsor, called Beau- 
mont Lodge, 17 ^ 0 , and resold it in 17o0, for the exact sum 
that I had given and expended upon it. 

In 17»^0, 1 purchased the principal part of the estate of 
; Daylesford, and about two years since the remainder; it wai 
I an objei’t that I had long wished to possess ; it was the house 
; in which 1 had passed much of my infancy ; and 1 feel for it 
t an affection of whicli an alien could not be susceptible, be- 
cause I see in it attractions which that stage of life imprinted 
on my mini^,and my memory still retains. It had been the 
property of my family duringmany centivies, and had not 
been more than seventy-five years out of their possession.” 

Mr. Hastings married a widow lady, with some family, 
blit has left no ctiildren to succeed him. During the latter 
^years of his life he was much attached to horticultural amuse- 
ments. He died at Ills seat, Daylcsford House, AVorcester- 
pire,onthe22d August 1818, in the8Gdiy^ of his age, 
Ibcloved and venerated. 

I In private life, Mr. Hastings was one of the most ami- . 
juhle of human beings. He was the most tender and affection- j 
,*tc husband; he was the kindest master; he was the sincer- 
est friend. He had a “ tear for pity, and a hand open as day 
for melting charity;” his generosity was unbounded in de- 
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sire, and he did not always calculate on his mcAns of indu%-' 
ingjt. He hac(jthat true magnanimity which elevated him 
above all selfish considerations or personal resentments; tO 
those who had been his most imphicable enemies, he was ever- 
leady to be reconciled, and to forgive. Jnhis domestic inter- 
course, he was tlie most endearing partner, and4n his social 
hours, the most plea ing coinpafiion, instructive, afhible, 
cheerfuly and complacent; ‘‘ his nature was full of the 
milk of human kindness;" without a tincture of gall in its 
composition. All who knew lirm loved him, and they who 
knew him most, loved him best. 

To a biographer nothing can be more gratify in^ than fo 
be able to illustrate general assertions regarding the subject 
of his Memoir, by proofs drawn frOin the purest and most 
'unexceptionable sources, namely, the familiar coi’icsponilcncc 
and the domestic history of the person of whom lie writes; ai.d 
this also must be equally satisfactory to the reader, 

AV"e have given in one of our pie\ioiis Numbers, alrea- 
dy alluded to, some of the earliest Letters of Warren Has- 
tings, to one of the most tried, the most intimate, and the 
most beloved of his numerous Friends ; and we arc encou- 
raged by tli^encral satisfaction with v. liicli wc believe these 
to have been generally received, to follow up llietatk, with 
others of a later period, selecting from among the mass of 
Letters put into our possession, only such as tend in any way 
to illustrate this history, his tliaracter, his mode ot life, 

with such of his public opinions or private icclings, as may 
<!• 

be occasionally elicited. 
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In resuming our extracts from the correspondence of 
ibis ainiahli man, we fiiul, in the order of the^latcs whic^ wc 
have strictly followed, u piece of great Iiumour presented ta 
him by his friend, for examination and revisal and as the 
piece itself is curious, and the observations made on it by 
AVarren Hastings are valuable, wc cannot do better than 
give them both. 

The object of the first is apparently to expose tlie ahu- 
6CS of the Orphan Institution at Dublin, in a strain of grave 
irony, vhich we think is admirably done, and is as follows:— 

“ During the late (embassy to (Tina, the Emperor 
shewed a strong desire tu inform himself of many point re- 
lative to the laws and institutions of Europe, and of these 
kingdoms in particular, and fortius purpose held frequent 
conferences with oar Ambassador. In one of those familiar 
conversatiohs which this desire give rise to, the Emperor la-v 
monted, with much apparent concern, the«stigma which he 
under-'toodhad been passed upon his government by foreiern- 
ers, in consequence of a practice to whicii it was driven by an 
excess of pojRilation to giveit^ sanction, namely: that of 
parents exposing their supernumerary children to perish; 
atthe same time observing that, although the government 
horn all the disgrace of it, yet it had been found very inade- 
piate to the purpose, and the grand object for which it was 
dlowcdtowit; the reduction of the people within the ahili, 
ty <>( the country to support them, had been in a great mea- 
sure defeated by the strength of those sentiments of natural 
ificction, which induced parents to burthen themselves, with 
moie ci.udren than they knew how to maintain, rather than 
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to consign them to destruction, an evil of so q^enous a na, 
tui:e, that unless some speedy and effectual rein%^(jould be 
found, the greatest and most alarming mischiefs were lo be 
apprehended. 

« lie added, that in a coiiYcrsation he oneq held with 
a Jesuit upon this subject, it has been said to him to adopt 
apian, recommended in the begining of the present century 
to the people of Iceland by one of the eminent of tlieir 
own Bonzes, when that nation were under circum stances 
of similar distress, and forming the principle of convert- 
ing the disease into a remedy by consigning the supernu- 
merary children to increase tlie food of the people at 
large; that he had maturely weighed the proposal, but from 
the extreme sensibility of his subjects, had been under tlio 
necessity of relinquishing a plan, which to him had appear- 
ed completely unobjectionable, and calculated to''havo effec- 
tually removed an*evil, which was annually on tlio increase': 
something however must be done, and he wished to know 
whether, upon the failure of the plan alluded to any other, 
and what, had been substituted in Ireland. 

The Ambassador, thus called upon, observed that it 
was with the highest satisfaction lie could point out to his Im- 
perial Majesty a mode which, to the eternal honor of Ins 
native country, Iia^l been there adopted, and found, upon 
the experience of many years, to answer most completely 
the end proposed, and at the same time to place the project- 
ers and patrons of it among the most distinguished champi- 
ons o( humanity. This was the esiablishment of an hospital 
for the reception and disposal of foundling children, which, 
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tender wise regulations, and by means of the supcrinten- 
iency of the first people in the kingdom, (\\;^iose attention 
was constantly directed to the enforcement of the duties of 
the various oflicers of every denomination who were attach- 
ed to it with liberal salaries) had brought about, at the 
^Irifling expcnce of d? 16,000 per annum, an annual reduc- 
tion of 1900 beings, who must otherwise liavc remained a 
burtlicnupon the state. That if his Imperial ATajesty would 
'Calculate the vast diminution this must have produced in a 
certain given number of years, and effected by an establish, 
ment upon so contracted a scale as that of the capital of Ire- 
land, lie would at once perceive the immense benc'itto be 

derived from a similar establishment in each of the cities and 

« ■" 

conddcrable towns of his extensive empire. 

The lamperor asked what became of them ? That re- 
plied his Excellency, was more than he knew; possibly the'^ 
dfmiiuition had been produced by the modc*td which his Im- 
perial Majesty had himself alluded in the early part of his 
Conversation, hut of this there had appeared no proof or ves- 
•igatc upon record, which he conceived to be an arguim nt 
highly in favor of the plan: since if tliis was really tlie way 
:jn whioli tlie foundlings disappeared, they were still conilu- 

i ivc to two great and essential purposes of the institution, 
ly administei ing a \NholeRomc nutrimetjt to a part of the 
icople, and ellccting a further saving for tlie benefit of the 
cst of so much as those being'?, if allowed to fulfil the natural 
;|erm of life would themselves have consumed ; at the same 
time its concealment precluded the objection to it, arising 
from the prejudices of the barbarous and unenlightened mul- 
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titu(Jc, wlioin that countr3S as well as in China, could trani* 
ijiylly hear tije luitchory of thousands of these children, 
and felt horror at the very idea of converting them to fo xl ; 
to such incou^istcncies wjs the human heart subject in all 
pfimate^ and under all the nnidifications of society, unless 
where the discovcrio.s of philosophy had corrected the crude 
propen^itif s of uncultivated nature. The Tmperor who from 
the mildness and hu?nanity of his disposition, has justly ac- 
rpiired the glorious title of father of his people, expressed 
great p'easuve at the siifigestion, and riajuestcd of the Am- 
bassador to draw up the plan for him with all its regulations ; 
|)ut he n('t conceiving himself at that time sufficiently inform- 
ed of all the minutiie of it, gave his Majesty a promise 
to tr<ansmit to him upon his return to Europe the complete 
plan and history of (he institution from its commencement. 

To this delay the Emperor was unwillingly' obliged to 
fcuhmit: and tlie Ambassador, on lii< return, having made 
application to the Irish administration to enable liim to per- 
forming promise, they with a degree of liberality which does 
tliem infinite lionor, cliearfolly agioed to comiminicate to 
llie extensive Empiic of China the blessings wliich liad 
been the result of their laborious consultations for the hene- 
fit of their own people during a course of many years, and a 
oominitt'Ce was last year appointed, in consecpieiice, todiaw 
up the particulars in proper form, which was accordingly 
done, and a report on the subject presented to the IJouseof 
Commons ; hot the groat and cou.secpiei.tial luisinc.ss in 
Tillich llie memheis were at that period engaged, (it beiin'- 
tliel’eight of lln* season of geiety iUKlIasluou in the metro 
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polls) calling off their attention from so comparatively trivial 
a matter, it was of necessity postponed to tlic^ ensuing ses- 
sions, in the course ol which it is hoped the members of tlic 
fecnatc may be able to aUbrd time from their more important 
occupations to put the finishing hand to so benevolent a plan^ 
and to counteract the evil and traitorous designs, which there 
arc strong grounds to impute to the Right Honorable Sir 
John Rlaqtiiereand his committee^ who tinder the flimsy pre- 
text of humanity, hut evidently actuated by motives of en- 
vy and malevolence towards the administration, betraying 
the trusts reposed in thenf, formed the report upon the prin- 
ciples which, if admitted, would subvert the plan altogether, 
and not^only add to the distresses to their own country the 
additional burthen of providing food for the infants pro- 
posed to behaved, but also deprive Ireland of the credit, and 
the Empire'of China of the advantages of the instiuition 
as hitherto conducted, j ^ ^ 8^ • * 

l'\)rtunately, however, their views have been timely 
detected; and every man wlio posesses a grain of philan- 
thropy or patriotism may wuh, for the sake of example 
and for the honor of public ju>ti(:c, to see them suI)jocti\l to 
,that punishment, wliicli .such glaring cKrelicti m of ihuir 
jmblic duty would have ensured to them in better times than 
the present. 

The folldwiiig extract of evidence taken on oatli, tlioo ,rh 
incomplete, will serve to point out the great utility of the 
in.stiLc.tion, and which, witli further particulars of a similar 
Jiatiirc, may be found in the report before ailudc'l to: 

A' i /rad— Between the «d:Ii of -March and IclLh / 



April 1707) (l)t‘ing nineteen days) IlCchlldroii were admit- 
u of which j j 2 died in that period. On an average of ihc 
^ixlast years, there have been admitted annually 2100, of 
which upwards of 1900 have died each year, in the same 
period of six years ending the 2 kh of June last, .5210 chil- 
dren were sent into the infant infirmary, of these 3 only 
were ever brought out alive. 

In the '^amc period, no medicine of any kind was ad- 
ministered in the nursery or infant infirmary, except fiom a 
bottle called the eowymsvwg* bottle, which was administered 
by the nurses indiscriminately to all alike. The physiriaivs 
never visited that side where those infant children lay. The 
5 urgeou only twice, and at most tlircc times a week, prescrib- 
ing only in surgical cases, and tlic apothecary sometimes 
not once a year, though residing in the hospital, all enjoying 
salaries for a constant attendance. 

In six years, ending the,2kh of June lyOfi, ther.; 
were admitted 1 2, 73o children, of these died in the infant 
?ide of the house, in the same period, ... 

Ditto ditto, in the country, ... 1097 

U n accounted for, in the same period, 2347 

12,()21 

IJalance ... I 5 

Tiic following :s the liasty Letter from Mr. Hastings, 
addressed to his Friend immediately after reading it : — 

Dayfesford House, Dccemhtr'Ho, 1797 - 
oir Dear Sir John, 

1 had the pleasure to receive your I.r ttcr from DuMia 
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this morning, and the mortification to read the Shipton post- 
mark on its cover, apprizing me how near thp lincof y(\nr 
route must have brought you to Daylesford, at a period 
when the minced pies, and the season peculiarly devoted to 
hospitality, would have made your company there, which 
is always welcome most welcome. 1 have executed the task 
which you assigned me, by hazarding a few trivial corrections 
of your manuscript, and by the presumptuous addition of 
one long paragraph, which you may adopt or commit to the 
Hames, as you think best. The leading thoui^htis well and 
delicately kept up throughout the whole production with a 
neatness and simplicity of style, and a gravity which would 
have done credit to Swift himself. Yet lam not quite sure 
that your subject is so well suited to irony, as that of his mo- 
dest proposal \ since A/s aim was only to expose*the unna- 
tural treatrdent of Ireland, by her sister-kingdom, by a large 
proportion of it. Yours relates to a case of inhumanity, that 
cannot admit of exaggeration, and is of itself so horrid, as 
scarcely to bear to be treated with ridicule. I can scarce bring 
myself to believe, though on your authori ty, tljat such un- 
heard of atrocities should have been committed in a civilized 
country (Is Ireland civilized?) with impunity, whether the 
perpetrators of them have been legally convicted, or not. 
It may however be proper to assail a practice so infamous, 
by every species of argument; and a better than yours, 
in this species of it, cannot be better devised, or better exc. 
cutecl. 

I am pressed for time, and do not think I can add more 
that would repay the loss of a day in the publication, if it 
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b to be published. It is not my fault that you did not find 
the book at Qxford. Debrett tho' urged to send it, and tho’ 
he promised it by the 23rd, has not yet sent it. Our C hrist- 
mas compliments attend you and yours. Our best wishes 
"ever. 

Your affectionate^ 

W. H. 

The firfet portion of the next Letter refers to some anec- 
dote of Mr. Hastings being addressed by a stranger, on the 
subject most probably of his public conduct, and of his re- 
ply to him. 

The latter portion of the same Epistle is particularly 
nteresting, from its containing the thoughts of hie writer 
on female' education. 

DayJesford Ilonsty Februcpry 15, 1798. 
MvDeau Fiuhnd, 

You can have no conception of the astonishment into 
which I was thrown by the contents of your letter, which I 
had got quite through, without an idea of the subject to 
which it alluded. At last I recollected^ that I did receive a 
letter of the kind which you mention, but from whom I 
know not ; and what 1 had answered it to a man I knew not 
without adverting to any thing but the contents and the 
name, which I read Lamaster. The letter, though, con- 
sidered it improper from an absolute stranger, was well writ- 
ten, and affected me ; and therefore 1 answered it, which it 
what I scarce ever do in such cases. If he has received my 
answser, he had no right to it, for it is directed to D. La- 
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waster, not to him. However, I have given him that right 
by telling him how to enquire for it, if he has not got it. I 
nm vexed at the blunder, and have written to'him an apolij- 
gy for it. Yet it is very odd, that I have read over the 
letter again this morning, and it still apperas as if written 
by a man who was utterly a stranger to me. i am sorry, how- 
ever, that he did write it, because I cannot gratify the 
expectation which prompted it, as I do not think I could 
bring myself to apply to the Archbishop of York for a living 
even for my nephew who is in orders, and wants one. 1 find 
on a re-pcrusal of your letter, that he received mine. Pray 
ask him again for a sight of it. You will see by the name to 
which it is directed, and its contents, that your conclusion 
S-cspectihg their adviser was without foundation. Besides, 
had \ supposed the advice to have come from yow, rest as- 
sured, my d^iar ^ir John, that 1 should not have imputed 
blame to you for it in a letter to him, had 1 thought it 
hlamcable. ^ 

I am greatly delighted with your plan of superintending 
tlie education of your daughters. I had it once or twice in 
my mind to recommend it to you; hut I was not sure on 
the propriety of it, and therefore deferred rather than relin- 
Squished the design. 1 do not think myself qualified to give 
you a list of books suitable to the instruction of young la- 
dies of their age, and I doubt whether such a collection, 
though it has been often called for, though it is so essentially 
necessary, and even promised (If I recollect right) either in 
the (juardian, or some other of Addison’s periodical writings,- 
has ever yet been formed. I will, however, mention such 
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as I at present recollect, and think wore immediately 

iK.T('ssary. 

i’or History — Rollin; Vertot’s Revolutions; Dr. Gil- 
lies’s History of Greece; Fergusson’s History of the Homan 
Republic; It ussell’s ancient and modern History, (an ex- 
cellent work, tho' written i|i the finical form of letter!?, and 
abridged) ; Hume’s History of England, and Volney’s Histo- 
ry of France. « 

Eor Poetry— Milton ; Pope ; Prior (to be read with 
your own selection); Parnell; Gay’s Fables ; Goldsmith; 
Gray; and (how came I to forget him ?) above all, Shakes- 
peare. 

For Ethics — Addison's Spectators, Guardians, and 
Tatlevs, with the exclusion of all the papers wiittenin them 
by others^ Rambler; Adventurer; Aunt Kitty's Theology. 
Pray do not forget that and Palcy’s Philosophy. 

Ju)r style and elegance of Composition— Mchnotli's 
Works; Mrs. Montague’s Observations on Voltaire’s Cen- 
sures of Shakespeare; and Madame Sevigne’s Letters. If 
others occur to me I will communicate them. 

1 would recommend that when they read it, should be 
aloud, and to you, aud that you should read at least as mueli 
to them as they to you, both to give them a good tone and 
accustom them to attention. I do not think a looking glass a 
bad assistant in' this part of discipline, as a pleasing, but 
unafiected countenance, adds infinitely to a graceful elocu- 
tion ; and young people fall naturally into tlie habit of con- 
tracting their brows, and setting their features to a form of 
constraint, when they read;— hut enough of this. Your 
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own better judgment will add to these crude surmises, and 
correct them, for they need it. 

Your affectionate, 

Warren Hastings. 

The following Letter contains some remarks on the 
corps raised for the defence of Great Britain, at the time 
when its population were called forth^ to arm themselves 

against a threatened invasion : 

Daylesford House^ July 5, 1739. 

My Dear Friend, 

I envy you the means of employing yourself so cre- 
ditably at tins time. 1 am unhappily precluded from offering 
wy services in the like manner by my mongrel situation, 
being a man of Worcestershire at the distance of many 
miles fronumy own country, and unknown besides to any 
gentleman in it. 1 conclude that in the penal articles of your 
code, you will make the members of your corps the court 
of judicature for the trial of all offenders in it, and the prin- 
ciple of honor that of all its punishments ; that no man is 
admitted into the corps, but with the approbation of the 
re^t; and that the dismission of any be also their act. Yet 
• I doubt whether the tie of honor alone will be sufficient to 
cement your association: and if a more legal obligation is 
added 1 should be apprehensive of its effett, if it originated 
in a proposal, from yourself. Forgive me for saying so 
much on a subject of which I know so little. If your men are 
skilful in their exercise, their pride will attach them to the 
corps, and augment the disgrace of those who abandon it. 
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Did I tell you tliAt I sent a plan for securing tlie grain an^ 
other articles of provision lying near the coasts, from an inva(!- 
ihg enemy, to Air. Dundas? 1 received a courteous ac. 
Iviiowlcdgement of it; hut tliough no enemy has appeared, 
^iid probably will not, still 1 wish that, or some other, 
might he permanently adopted. Mine indeed was not for 
permanent use, hut might he made so. 

[ greatly di.sapprove of the act for sending the mllit^ 
corps out of the kingdom; because one of the conditions of 
Its institution was in terms, “ that neither the whole, nor 
any part of it shall on any account be carried, or ordered to 
go out of Great Ikitain.” All exceptions whatever are here 
precluded; and the attempt to elude it, by confining the 
act to voluntary offers, is only tlic substitution of trick far 
avowed authority, and makes the violation more unworthy 
of (invernincnt; fora body of men cannot join in avolun- 
tary oiler, tijough they may individually. 

If you persevere in your plan of domestic discipline, so 
far as to devote an hour and a half, or even one hour of 
every day to it, and never emit it, even that time so bestow- 
ed by you will contribute more to your daugliter's instruc- 
tion. tlian vliolc mornings spent by them in lessons with 
alien preceptors. In my catalogue of hooks, which at your 
instance I ventured to recommend, I omitted one I hear, 
lily de'^'ire to add to it, it is Gisborne on the Duties of Wo- 
men. That is not the literal title, hut is siillicient to poin*^ 
out llie hook ; though \o\i prohahly have it. 

1 began mv 1 tter on a larg*' sheet, Imping to compri;?e 
all tliai 1 l.ad to say within it; hut 1 am grown iinuUcrably 
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indolent, and as 1 <!o not often write, trust you will for- 
give this enlargement of it. 

Adieu, my dear friend, 

Your'sevcr most affectionately, 

WauiiI'N HastingST 

The next has ?onir passages in continuation of the for- 
mer, and a few observations on other public topics of great 
interest at that particular period. 

Dnyle^ford Ilouse^ Avgust 10 , 1793» 
IMv Dear Sra Joii.v, 

1 am much pleased with your military regulations, and 
particularly with your medal, the motto of wiiich, what- 
ever it he, 1 hope will be in Knglish. 

• • 

1 have no copy of the plan which 1 sent to Mr. Dun- 
dasi but as time was for a temporary occasion only, 1 have 
thought of^trying to form a better, and to adapt it to per- 
iriiiiunt use. It may not be immediately wfinted,- but lam 
convinced tlu'it some provision of the kind will be necessary 
at some period not very distant. 

1 am happy to bad that the troubles in Ireland have 
been so speedily and eifcctually <picHed; and not a litilo pleiis- 
ed that Lord C-— ■ has been the instrument of thi.s un- 
expected return of peace. 1 am persuaded that the sium 
conciliatory means, employed by the saipc agent, would 
have proved as successful in preventing, as it lias been in 
defeating the rebellion. It has however produced one nsc'^ 
ful discovery, that the French arc less formitUhlo than wc 
Uiouglu tliem, by not having been able to support the divi- 
(bien which they excited. If they hud, nothing short olti 
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mini' 10 could liavc prevented the loss of that Icmnfdom. 

1 still persovero in believing that Egypt is Buonaparte’s 
object, and no other, except India as a remote consequence. 

The following is descriptive of some of his private ha- 
bits, and his own opinion of them. The latter part of the 
same Letter c(mtain8 some excellent and acute remarks on 
some of the political events of the times : 

I)aylesfo)d House^ Oct. 2, 179H. 

My DeatiSir John, 

It is strange that some had influence in the atmos- 
phere seems to prevail over all the kingdoiUj and to produce 
exactly the same complaints. My sister at Ewell, q^nd Mrs. 
E. Lcigh^at Cheltenham, have been both alfected by it in 
the same manner, the latter dangerously. It is also been ge- 
neral in London. Mrs. Hastings and myself preserve our- 
selves from tins,* and all other causes that can disturb the 
human frame, hy a constant exposure to our pure and salu- 
brious air, to which those miasmata, as the physicians call 
them have not yet extended, and by early hours of repose 
and rising. 1 am sorry to add for myself, that 1 derive so 
much benefit from trifles and the most shameful waste of 
time, that my attachment to both is become a fixed habit of 
my life. . In thcprosccution of these indulgences, however, 
I have made some useful improvements in my farm, and one 
of ornament in my garden, which has surpassed even my 
own expectations. 

, We arc in some alarm for our two friends at Weymouth, 
as the two Ihnk companies of the battalion regiment have 
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t/Tered their services to go to Ireland; and 1 fear lest the 
re^t of the corps may be piqued to do the same. Charles 
tliat case will go. 1 would not: for though a soldier !n all 
ordinary cases is, and ought to go where he is ordered, yet 
where he has aright of choice, he ought to be satisfied that* 
the cause for which he is to fight is a good one. I hope he 
will think so. If the French land again, and Become formi- 
dable, it will be a good cause. I do nof expect it ; but ra- 
ther believe, that they were repeating their attempts, merely 
feints, to draw off all our strength from Great Hritain, and 
make their serious efforts there. While 1 write, this event 
becomes less probable, by the destruction of a large part of 
t^cir marine by the astonishing success of Sir Horatio Nelson, 
on whom (to borrow an Asiatic phrase) be the blessing of 
God. This^reat event may defeat Huonaparte s enterprize; 
and it m.ay, by precluding him from all hopes of safety but 
jn Victory, render him victorious. If lie l!a^ engaged in so 
vast an undertaking wilhont providing for every emegency, 
and particularly the want of provisions, he is not the man 
tint he has been represented. With such a force as he carri- 
ed with him, it was impossible for him to fail, but by 
gnss misconduct. Look at the map, and you will seethe 
absurdity of the recent reports of his discomfiture. Tlie 
event itself may he true, but certainly not, in the way that 
it IS said to have happened. 1 1 was imjpossiblc for fiim to rc- 
ticat to Dauiieita across two great branches of the Nile, and 
ooiiuindatcd country ; or to be poisoned by the wells, where 

, K 

the river itself offered such an abundant supply of the pu;cst 
^ liter in the world. Neither can the whole country, with its 
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deserts to assist it, furnish 20,000 Arabs, or a fourth part bf 
t3 it number I yet adhere to my belief that the Turkish 
Ministry are privy and consenting to his attempt. 

Adieu, my dear Friend, your s ever, 
Wauilen Hastings. 


The follo^ring is a beautiful example of great feeling 
expressed with more force in its simplicity than any studied 
elegance of diction could have produced; such am..nmust 
have been a warm and faithful friend: 

JJayhs/ord House, Jafiuary], 1799. 
Mr Dkar Sir John, 

You have made two hearts, which are sincerely devoted 
to you and your Lady, most happy, as far as our sentiment 
detached from the other effects of human contngencics will 
allow, by the vc^y good account which your last letter con- 
tains of your child. Your own constant attention to him 
during this winter will, I trust, preserve him from any 
other effects which may he apprehended from its severity: 
but at the close of it, it may be worth your w hile to form 
some plan foi his treatment during the milder season of the 
year, and yet more for that of the succeeding winter. Up^ 
on this subject no man can be so competent to give you 
the best advice as Dr. Denman, to wliosc judgment, I 
believe, you conJder yourself indebted for his surviving his 
first entrance into life. 

Yofir sentiments respecting me, though very different 
ihm what I feel of myself and the affection wliidi you ex- 
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press for me and my dear Mrs. Hastings, though I wanted 
no recent assurance of it, I read with much pleasure. 
me too assure you, thou alike needless, of our warm at- 

tiicliinent to you and our beloved friend, Lady D , and 

our interest in the happiness of your children. I have 
pleasure in conforming to the fashion of the day, in repeat- 
ing those wishes and prayers which are ever in both our 
hearts, that many, many, happy years* may attend both 
you and tliem. 

February 1 . 

In looking ovemny papers for your letter of the 27th of 
December, 1 found with it the foregoing beginning of an an- 


swer to ij, which I myself cannot account for having left unfi., 
nifthed. It will prove that you may bp in my remembrance 
oven when appearances .seem to indicate the contrary, and 
as I warmly felt the wishc.sand sentiments which it cxpres.s- 
es* I send it as I found it. I recollect tlutt t was going to 
recur to the first subject of it by suggc‘:ting ihee.xpcdiency 
of your consulting Dr. Denman or Mr. link lev, concern- 


ing your lir.st of c.-inying youi son to Lisbon. 

It might prove ol' llr .liso to La<l\ 1 ) — . You will 
have ample time botlifor and piep.aral^on; but Ido 

not think the avituinn the proj.er .season for making the voy- 
age,. 1 would at least have t!ie start of fliQ equinox. 

1 hope your visit to Dublin will not deprive us of the 


pl( n^^urt: •.>i,ic]i 30U dc-tined iis, since you may ea.sily bring 
D .'-I, (I into the line of your rou^’ on your return, and 
ha'i then he in lugli beauty. 

T hare read a d.’ ^’ripMon of the Pjvi*uieun efe^tricity, 
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an enumeration of cup'S perfoirtiedby it, and sinmcly hope 

vit.may prove effcctoal with Lady . After having seen 

Parlingtoifa experiment on a dead frog, and heard his rela- 
tion of the head of adeadhorse which, though reinarkahle 
^forhis quiet temper while living, nearly bit oil’ his groom's 
fingers ott the co-operative application of two pieces of zinc 
and silver, I can credit at least the possibility of this new 
tnagnetisnl producing the effects ascribed to it. 

Adieu, my dear Friend your’s ever, 

VVaj'uen TLastixctS. 

The young son of Mr. Tlnstings's friend appears to 
have had very delicate health in his infancy, and the fol- 
lowing lietter was apparently a reply to a propositum of his 
being pat under Mr. Hastings's care It is delightful to 
>vitncss the Btrnggle to which it gave rise between duty and 
inclination in 'Mr. Hastings's mind, and the solicitude tlla!, 
he evinces to soothfc his friend under a denial, which really 
displays more friendship than consent: 

Dayleaford House, Mf^rrU I7, I/O!) 

Mv Dkar Sir John, 

While I feel with gratitude the proof which yon aiiif 
your dear Lady givTof your confidence in the tender atlcii- 
tion wLicji Mi>. Hastings would pay to yoiir hcloved e Inld, 

I am compelled, though with tire most painful reluct.mce, 
to oppose to ymir proposal the extreme dehcaev and im^tahi- 
lity of her health; which Would render the re;q)()i>sil)ility of 
so precious a charge too great fur her to support it. From 
what bhc Iliv ver) rccenily luheied oniy bv parlicipaiiiig in 
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jlhe affliction of Mrs. ImhoflTortlie loss of her sister, lam 
morally certain, that if your son, while under her prot^ 
tion, was to fall sick, the consequences would be as danger-. 
6US, if not more so, to her, than to him. 

Do not, my dear Sir John, think me deficient in those 
sentiments of friendship which I have long professed for 
you and which iny heart tells me arc, and ever were most 
sincere, if I express any thing like an objection to your 
leaving your little child with us, except on one only condi- 
tion, wliich 1 on my part will fulul with as much pleasure as 
I would do any office cither of kindness or self-gratification. 
Jh ing your dear boy with you : we both long to see him : and 

entrust him to inv care, to conduct him cither back to New- 

• • 

laiids^ or to any other place where you would wish to con- 
si 'll liiin. To me it would he an excursion of miuisement, 
pci haps of health; and 1 can manage to make it answer 
other purposes in ;ny return. Do not tlTciVfovc vary your 
plan for anv thing tliat 1 liave said, hut make the little fel- 
iow of your partv ; and 1 iiill thank you for your acceptance 
of that subsequent variation wliicli 1 have proposed. 

IMrs. Hastings charges me with her alfcction ate regards, 

• witli mine, both to yourself and Lvidy. 

1 fear you will hardly read this; T have written it 
witii groat difiiculty and pain, my hand being in <i crippled 
slate. I shall direct this letter for the cross post; but it 
x'illgo, as yonr'^ ''•nne, by thedirect. 

Vout’s affectionate, 


w. ir. 
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Afr. Hastin^rs still retained a remembrance of his Tor- 
v.i»an leading, and in this sentence, at the close of a long 
J.etter. makts the most happy nse of it, in illustrating 
vhat he appears always to have admired highly, the warm 
*and unsophisticated feelings of youth and nature. 

J)nfjicefo)d House, April \i, 1709 . 

• My Dear Sir Joi|x, 

* ♦ * * 

1 said, I .should write .a short letter; but 1 cannot help 
Icngtlicningit by an anecdote of your son, that an united 
Jrbhman may read with an abatement of his feiocity, and 
even a loyalist profit by tlic distinction conveyed in it. Mrs* 
II. asked liim, if he was not glad tlial lie was going home. 
'-He half answered yes: hut recollecting himself, added: 
«« Yes 1 am glad that I am going home, because J shall sec 
my sisters ; but I am sorry to lea\c you.” 

This sentiment was evidently borrowed from the follow, 
mg lines which he learnt in his pre-ciictent state, and re- 
members in this. [The Per Ann lines are omitted hen.\ 

Your affectionate, 

W. IL 

We could not select a better proof tliaii the followimr 
of the* attachmehl ot JMr. H.'utinffs to liis rural pursuits, 
nor of iiis attention to the ihco*y of them as well as tlicprac- 
tice. 

l)>rmesP',v J louse. Ju7ie10^ 1799 . 

My Drar Str Jon\., 

Mr. Cccivc »!,<! lit .i;c ^ u!ii, b \ nu W'cre 
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good as to bespeak for me; and 1 shall set the chaR-cuttet 
to work before I close this letter. 1 have already tried 
yesterday, — God forgitc me! — 1 do not think that the sim** 
pie examination of a thing which may he converted to the 
general benefit of all the society around me can be termed 
dt)ing any manner of work ifi the sense of the commandment. 
Jiutl am just come from working it with lucerne, and oat^ 
straw as a substratum, and have distributed the produce 
among my best horses. Sir Charles and my new-bioke colt 
ate it greedily. Mrs, IVs horse only rejects it, and my 
giay mare seems only not to dislike it. I suppose the crude, 
ness of the plant is unpleasant to them from want of use. 
The instrument does not draw the lucerne alone, but works 
well with straw neatly laid at the bottom. If I am ri(^ht in 
niy recollection, Mw Close gave his horses and cattle grmi 
and dry chaff mixed; and If his riding horse obtained Ins 
sleek coat by sucli provender, with (I conclude) a little ad* 
ditionof oats, there cannot he a better diet. 

I have written to Mr. Cooke for a plough and it will he 
in time. 

1 have fitted up a stand for two oxen, wliicli I am now 
.fattening on my idea of the principles, {nv rather of tlicii 

application, for I cannot err iu the principles,) of Air. 
Close’s stalls. , 

1 find my bailiff heartily desirous to give my innovati. 
ons a lair trial: but he, my groom, carter, ami all arc dc- 
^.glitod with the chafi' cutter. 1 grieve that 1 w.ant tlie Iiodi , 
')■ powers, which, if 1 possessed tliciii, I am .sure 1 Vuuld 
to the completion of my eharaelet u a farmer, i a... 
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resolved however to get back the cost of my machines hy ioe 
iw ot them. 

Having paper to spare, and a frank to cover it, 1 ^i!l 
fdl it wiihvjonie observations on the practice of giving cattle 
oTit food. 

From the frequent instances of oats groTringmitofhr.i^es 
clung, and the disorders to which elephants arc liable fjom 
ratin-r tlie leaves and succulent stems of plantain trees uiinu, 
it is evident, tliat it is only the soluble part of vegetable 
fuli'^tanoos on which the powers of digestion can act, the 
linrd husk of the entire oat preserving the seed from under- 
going any cliangc in the passage, and the fibres of all grasses 
undergoing but little, csjxicially the stems of jucerne 

and green near the roots, the greatest portion of sti aw, 

and much even of hay. These of course often retain their 
iniginal snb tance and are connected together,'' like ropes, 
throngii all the •imeslines. How far this may disturb what 
i.s railed t!io peristaltic motion, or in what other way they 
may bo alfoctcdby the prolongation of the same undissolved 
matter tlivoiigli vessels formed for different processes of di- 
gestion, I am not anatomist enough to conjecture, hut 1 
am (onlldcnt of the cause, however it may produce its cflcct. 
In the instance of elephants, the dfect is visible. 

Hence it appears that in all case.s, where cattle have 
fibrous food provided for them, of whatever kind, it ought 
to be prepared for the stomach by being first cut into small 
povlioiis. I liavc read that hogs will thrive in :i Held of clover, 
but die, il it is given to them as it is cut from the field. 

( v' tviu ) must be owing to the cause above assigned. 
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\ wi'-.li you woulci suggcet this to Mr. Clone ; you iired not 
slitM luiH what i hav« written. 

Y our’8 ever most truly, 

II. 


'Diis short Letter cxp.\'sscH w]jat were ihc feelings of 
grat tude which tile ju.st i^oHiueiMtions of the Loiut of Di' 
la'ctars insjhrctl Iiini with ; and .shows from his consequent 
(( 'terminations that anihition iiad no iniincnce in the dirccliou 
of ]jis views, hut that his hi;diest aim was the possession of 
u competent provision in p 'rfect retirement. 

, , J) ; House, JiiltjV2, I71K1‘ 

Ai V Dk \ii Sir John, 

I lo.s* not a moment to accpiaint you with the fortunate- 
i mc'of riy a])pliea;i'Mi to t!ie Court of Directors ; of which 
i ^ iv(^ just vee Ived the lirst aiUlicutic infofnfatloa from tlia 
i Ivunnan, Sir Si-pl.cii Lii.sliinptou, in these words : I 

ii.ne the pleasure to tell ym that the Ilcpert is confirmed.’’’ 
A ( e'j y of tlie r{'T)()rt to which he alludes, I had received on. 
.(lay last, from our friend Toono, to whom Mr. In- 
had given it for that purpose ; but I could not tell from 
!.s letter, whetlicr it Incl tlien obtained the .sanction of the 
Court or not. 1 will send you a copy of, it, l»ecaiiLic you 
iceeive more satisfaction from that th.in from any abridge- 
ui'.nt till! I couklgive you of the se.hstancc of it. I aru 
.'iro It ph'am you. Nothing could b.e hamlsomor than 
th; ir a:!;ii )w ’edgoment of th ' justness of my request, as 
auuli(id to ’• t!ic spirit and real intend’ of their original rcso" 
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lution, nor more precise or explicit th.in the words of the 

'T^jcomniciidation. 

You will ohscrve mistake in the words of my petition, 
which imply that a balance would remain due t.* them al the 
close of the term. 1 do not knowhow | came to ma'vO it, 
but they have corrected it, and even added a littk to what I 
asked for, in the difference hctv\cen the interest computed 
on the half yearly payments, instead of rcc oning it ft nm the 
closeof each year. I do not know that this will he iiuicli ; 
but it shows that what they did, they did with a liberal miiul. 

I am now easy, uiid I will add to the houuiy of the 
Directors, a determined resolution to reduce my course of 
yearly expenditure to the sum of aiy inconir. It will ho 
a diffcult work, but I will accomj'li^h it; and I thank (Jod, 
lhavealmo't completed my fum and my house estahlidi- 
ments, whi(‘h have been very heavy diarges upon mo I 
have one huihlhi^( now nearly done, and a roadwhiJi 1 will 
divide, between this and the next two years ; and I have no- 
thing else to cause me to exceed a fixed ami well regulated es- 
tablishment; to say nothing of my immense gatiN h) iny sci- 
entific pi:oct‘f.s of husbandry. 

Your ever affectionate, 

W. If. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade was a moa^ure into which 
the philanthropic mind of Mr. Hastings ciucicd warmly, 
notwithstanding Itis suspected love of tyraiuiv, a vice the 
most remote from his composition. 'Die clo^jing remarks of 
his pstimution of the character of Ikionapartc, at the time 
of the Egyptian campaign arc curious as well as the follow- 
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iii?z u^niimcnts expressed in the next Letter in his cougratu- 
laiuniis on the sucicss of the Ih'itish arms. 

Dayh afoul HouaCi July 28, 1799* 

Mr l)i' Au Sn? JoHK, 

If you have not lost, andean ea^^ily lay your hands on 
thoscliemc wliich 1 gave you some years ago, for a gradual 
aln lliion of the Slave 'Ihade in the West Indies, 1 shall bo 
liuu h obliged to you for it. 1 sltall rofcivc it in time, for 
tlie use V Inch 1 wish to make of it, when you come to Day- 
Icsfurd, if 1 may indulge llio hope of that pleasure this year. 

Never, my dear friend, predict evil, since its tcndc'rtty 
i to wisli f >i' its aecomp'i.shmcnt. In spite of all niy bet-* 
t'-; s'uuimciits, and my attempts to lejoi.c at Buonaparte's 
flclLat, cannot help being sorry for it, beeause 1 have been 
to confidcut of his success, unless we bad set cn foot an 
armament ti) counteract him. 1 gave liim credit for steadl- 

nc’S iind consistency, for the talents of a .'statesman and 

• • 

the viitue.sof a Legislator. It never entered into my suspici- 
ons t'liat he would leave his imperfect establishment in 
Iv,ry})l, ibr the variety of contjuests wliich, if obtained, 
could have .afibided him no solid advantage. What aglori- 
oim oppoitunity v/oultl tins divei^ion have yielded to us, 
diad we thought it wortli our while tohaveseton foot an ex- 
pedition against him ! 

Your'seve/,* . • 

W. IL 

/V'lv ' /b/t/ Sep'fiother 4, 1799* 

Dr.AR SiK Jon \, , 

1 heal lily cmiguuulate you oh our lute miraculous sue- 
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c-. t am not fond of assigning Iinman oveut^ to the in- 
iiionof rrovidciicc; but in all that has ]);issc(l i:i the 
♦ oiiiM’ of this year i see so little of rcvseml)lance or analogy 
(•<> tiio ordinary course of the gicat luoViMnents wliich govern 

(hisuorld, that 1 .should feel it ungrateful to a ’crihe them 

» 

to any other source. If our former disasters liad been pur- 
j)oscly indicted as warnings, and our triunijdis bestowed to 
I'xeileonr giatitudc aiid amendment, and finnidi onr more 
oieked enemies, they could not more ili'celuaily liave eom- 
]dctcd tliat dc.sign. 

Yor*r\ eV('r, 

AV. }{. 

. Lo)ul<)nj Jin'U 1, 

M '1 Di An . n .Toil V, 

AV(' I-avchCfii in town almost a complete forliii‘'h\, 
uhieh VO havejussed in the most ilissipatid le.inner -, th il is 
10 lav, vtt have lesigued ourselves whollv to our ancient 
friends and aotpiaiutancc, ami console our.velves t!:c 
rellcsion llial a life, vbich wouldhcsiii in othcis, v,- th mj 
a.uortl duty. It is certainly apka i!-;'; «me. a..d tiie nioic 
.so as I\frs. llastingshas been so far fimu ];v it in 

her health, that 1 think she is better than, 1 havt knw'Au iiei 
j'or&uiuc years, amlcvmy body sn\j. .m). 

I know nothing of puldic atiairs more 'JiaU yon do. 1 
begin to feel impatJcnt for iljc Union, Lii(>iin!i IrreiUs m\- 
iiif too ill infonned to judge of its piol-ahii> ef'hets , but a:; 
0,1 % r • Uie place, 1 viJi ii tu tala pioee : -i.u b..d 
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d’Ht k may be productive of peace and order in that country, 
ind j^tringthcn the bonds of both I 

Xlu‘ Ihinie of AValcs lias shewn me fresh marks of his 
kliuhicss, imd made mo his j^uc-t tlic day before yesterday. 
Adieu, my dear Friend your's ever, 

W. H. 

Tlii" the only Letter of]\frs'. ITy,^tin_‘^s tliat we have 
f'.ri with in the series, and to judge hy it. of her feelings tO" 
X 1 t!' her husliami and his friends, she must liave been as 
. iiiiable and as wanu-licartcd as himself. 

Bath, Munh 9, 1803. 

iM \ Lj.aii Sii; Jon\, 

• I* Imve had the satisfaction to receive vour kind 
(< (I 'i- of tlic Ist, on the 3th, with one oncl sed i’rom your 

( rant soi^. 1 peutsed them lioth with great dellglit ; and 
vail mMcjlcil sensations; botli ver(^#strong ])ruofs of iha^ 
V *-ui att-'ichmcnt and (VieiuMiij) which you liave invariahly 
s!i()\\n to tny beloved husband and my^el^. Ilow gratifying 
; ' ' these luarVs of iVienddiip to inhids that can feci as they 

i .ly lit tfiosc rave qualities ! 

1 vas truly rejoiced to hear that my dear god-sou was 
je./ictly well; may the Almighty ever keep him so, is my 
) ea' ardent visli. — I have the comfuil to asnirc y oil that 
4 .11' (Lar Mr. Hastings is, 1 praise (I'od* (jniie well — we 
I ; ae lo thi^ place ye.sterday, not sick' ; but (o vLsit a sick and 
d' I. !ri( nd, I\Trs. Sands.— We shall be off again on Friday 
i eu a!i!g for our dear llaylStorcI. 

ofeLl, if possible every day more and more atta'died 
(.0 tliat MS eel spot, and it becomes really painli-.I to us both ti> 
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Iravr-itcvcn for a few days — wlial creatures of habit we ara 
^■■■1 iiiily fear that we shall become unsociable ; 1 mean to the 
vraiid vwnde - our frieiuls will ever meet with a hearty wel- 
come and a w ai m K ceptlou under our rouf, from the Master 
and Mistrev^. r 

1 have kept Charles's letter, being fearful of its falling 
into other hands than onr own; hut if you think that there 
is no danger of its being lost, 1 will return it to yon — ihouglt 
it came safe by the post, yet that is no security for its going 
Bufe iiack. 

I lannot quit the subject of this letter without remarking 
tlu' manliness of sentiment, the good sense, and easy stylc^ 
which appears both in tins, and in the letters which Mr. Has- 
tings has received from him. — Indeed he is an amiabh' young 
man, and you have cause to be proud of him, and happy 
to have such a son. • 

Adieu, iny^'clcar Sir John — my beloved Mr. Hastings 
charges me with his alfcetionate regards and good wishes, and 
1 pray you to believe me at all times, 

Y our sincere Friend, 

M. IL 

The two following Letters of i\tr. Hastings relate also’ 
to (1< nicstic matters, and they present the same pictuic of 
relircd’ viituc, and regard f^r all that coiikl endear social 
fife, as Ins previous letters uhatevor subject they arc profess- 
edly \triUen, so constantly betram 

Dif/lc'fon^lonsr, March 2^, 1803. 

r .IL’ak FkM'N’d. 

Little as V, c are, our actions a'td in'ent'cn- arc 
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^nTiictimCR known beyond tlio circle of our friciids nnd ac- 
|»oss!l)ly tlicrforc you may have heard that ^ 
had it in rontemidation to m ike a stout excursion to the con- 
tinent; but a littlejountcy to Hath, presented so many in- 
conveniences to Mrs I lasting ’s delicate frame, and his Ma- 
jcftyV late message suggested so many more in so much more 
extensive ail iiiulcvtaking, that we had given up all thoughu 
of it long before your letter was written, and are iinmoveably 
iixrd to Day Icsford for some months at least to come. Lon- 
don wo never think of, nor have 1 at present a conceptiun of 
any thing that can draw us from homo, in any future period 
of our lives. 

1 «am, my dearest Friend, your'sever most truly, 

. \V, II. 

^ Daijlesford Hmise^ Ju!y 2r?, Iu03. 

]\rv Diiar Siti JoitM, ^ , 

i\Irs. Hastings, v.itli her mother, arrived at Day- 
k^fordlast Tuesday night, at !I o'clock, after a joniney of 
ventecn days, and haviughornc tlichcat of the hottest day 
that weliavc had of this hot weather, and an c.a^t wind blowing 
their ().\n dust after them the whole way. Y et they su/Ihicd 
Ijttle in thf’ir lie:i!ih>, and are now (I thak (;iod !) hotli weil^ 
Ai;>. Ciiapusettiii i- srnenly-.sevcn years of age, and does 
look younger • hut her stiantgth ami activity a. e^isUmidi- 
in*-- ii;d her ehr urfnlne.'S beyond all example, clioiigh it i ‘ put 
k- a^oven; trial . not a soul hut her daugh'/jr bei.ig aide t» 
exchange a wi.rd with her. 

A\ e expect (foloiicl and Mrs. ImhofT next week. When 
^li lliC ag.tatioii of thc'^e novel events ha-s subsided into a dc- 
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• jcr of cnlni, you may c\pect to sec us f^or a moiHCf'.t aft 


Youv'ii ever, 

W. IL 


Tli' I.'st 1. otter witli v.cslia!! close tor llio pie { iii, 
llie f'oiu ^poodence of :his and ainlalile man, u'as 
lon !o Ills friend, wlio liad uo^v removed to Ind.ia, (.'ii int '* 
v.i! of five yen's appeal in<jt hetween tiie dates) and is v/iilUn 
on small tliin note ])anov, for fram:mi'>ioii fy anoveiland 
di^pateli, 

It furnislirs too, a conveni'^ot pniod at v, dieh to rest, as 
it piv :^ an ahstrart oF Ills fortune and liis allairs up to tlm 
pii’iy'd lr>jm lie dales, d'hore still rcinain^ liov-’evaa , 

in onr j (»;-scs''im some [ tl-, -i oi' ps'at inteu’st. ew tendi''*; 
to the elo^*' of tl)-‘ year 11; Id, .rid suli.Tipunt lo tlie Maiijo; ; 
of lias nips'' imK‘, v, lieh ’^v.- ‘'.ul take an ea i' nipmrte.n ty 
of addino- to c. mpicte {li’’ v linaliio series. 

D'rjlr.yrd Si ['duidirr Id, Id'lt, 

Mv DkATI .*^1111 JoilK, 

d'luoivdi mv own l.aaines'J, .a -dtlie uneertaintv of tii * 
Coinpauy sP- patches, ( Vi\c mi e'd the las: pachats, a mI 
am too rsavly hy tv;o months (.t- i am told) lor tiio next ; l u't, 
.shall tahe my chanee of a conv.yvaiieefor this I iter 

hy an ovcriaiul dispateh, c.nn ludinp; trial t-ic very I;>‘e ad\ ir ca 
hy land, and their importance, will spcedilv repuire one. 
Yon will have the news of tlm decision of the ballot to tfiae t 
you on your arrival, and compfclo your joy on tliat event* 
i am soup that ! can give ; mi no news, but of myi^clf; 
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but yon feel too warm an interest on that subject, not to 
mriLe my letter '.velcume. On the 25th of July, the Court of 
Oircctois j)a.ssod a resolution to cancel the remainder of my 
debts due to tlicm, and to allow me my full annuity ( J?4000) 
to the expiration of the Company's Charter, from the lOtli 
of June 180J, thus granting mo one moiety in advance. I 
have not yet received ofKeial notice of it, nor the first pay- 
ment, as they wait for ihc opinion of thek Counsel, to know 
whether it will he legally necessary to refer their resolution to 
a C^OLirt of Proprietors for its confirmation. TJiis has been 
to ino a matter of grcat j^jliation ; but 1 have met' with so 
many personal kindnesses in the progre.ss of it, and other 
indications of the conversion of many old hostilities and 
pi'cjiuiiccs into good-will towards me, that I rejoice, with- 
out any mixture of regret, at all the past; of the future 
1 still retain ionic cause of anxiety. 

. iVIy good fortune censed not here, On;l;el4ih of last 
mom]), tile ^^aster of the Rolls gave judgment on my suit 
in Chancery, dismissing Rajah Nuhkishon's bill His 
decisioiis are so clear, and his character as a Judge stands so 
high, that his decree is not likely to be appealed, or 
fif appealed J to he reversed. 

The (list affair detained me more than seven months 
n London. Mrs. 11. sickened, and preceded me the latter 
md of May, and by taking lip the occupation cfllie farm, 
las regained her health and confirmed it My partial friends 
'ompliinent me on mine; hut 1 feel lhat I have made in this 
hurt interval an advanee of year.s towards my dissolution. 

“an now meet it, come when it will, with a tranquil andaR 
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most glad mii:d, by contrasting the slate in which I shaH 
Jfave my dear Mrs. Hastings, with what it would have hecn, 
had 1 died a twelvemonth past. We often talk of you and 
your dear children, and shall impatiently look for the Hrst 
intelligence of your arrival, and happy meeting with your 
Charles. May it prove so, in every circumstance of it ! 

I arn sorry to hear that your Government is involved in 
new hostilities, because 1 infer from them the concerted re- 
vival of the past. It will, however, p. event the abdication of 
l«U)td WeH^ey, if he seriously intended it, and so far only 
1 shall be almost glad of it, though 1 had rather a/^^t.yeava 
of peace had elapsed. Onr expectation of an invasion is from 
time to time awakened; but 1 am more than ever convinced, 
that it wdl not soon take place, if ever, from the growing 
difficulties which would attend it. 

Mrs. Hasting afiectionately remembers you, am) joins 
with me in loVc’ioyour dear son and daughters. Tell Cliailes 
1 shall answer his affiectionatc letter hy t iC next regular packet. 

i\pieu, my Friend — Heaven bless you ami yours. 

\v. ir. 

/ P. S. — 1 forgot to mention that I have formally relin- 
quished my claim to the Nabob’s donation, as iunth to my 
own sadsfaction as that of the Hiiectors, who wimld have* 
been embarrassed to decide upon the refeicnce of u made to 
them. 

After the Memoir and the Coricspor.dence with which 
wchave endeavoured to illustrate the hie and chaiacicr of 
this extraordinary but injured man, we subjoin a uauscilpt 
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jof tlie sentiments that very generally prevail in Iii.lia regar 
inrr Iiim. It appeared in the India Gazette andis from 
tl.e pen of an eloquent writer and a man of feeling as well* 
a^: judgment; and as it is, in our estimation, but an accu- 
nito picture of the sentiments which the name of Warrea 
Hastings universally inspires in this country, though few per- 
Imps could so well express them, we could not irjustiee re< 
frain fi oin repeating them here, more particularly as we could 
never t!o so at a more appropriate moment than the present. 
The writer expresses hims. If, as follow : 

‘•It i, now many ymrs since 1 arrivea in Ikngal, and 
during that period 1 have not been an inattentive obsTrver of 
Indian ehararter.-I have, like other, of my countrymen, v’. 

s.<ea tlicMtiferent scenes of the operation of the councils or 
eommnndsof Wairen Hasting,, which formed the piineipal 
a, felt, of tltj charges against him. 1 have conversed with 
J'naiish and Indian agent, and suhjeets of hi. power, and 1 
Invccagefy and pcrsevciiiigly sought the memory or tra. 
I’uion of local iinprc-s'ions —1 have availed loysclf ofopp,jrtin 
1 ilies to converse with tile remnant of those of our country 
tiien. nhose cncrgic.shad been displayed m clfeeting the ob-' 
iea,, ins wLsdoin or his turpitude enjoined; and also\itl, the 
''etc. an, of our native army, who traversed India at his com, 
ma id, or were the agents ofhis will under his admini,stiati- 
rii of Itcngal. 1 encouraged their narratives; because know, 
edge "a, my pursuit; 1 listened with conviction, becauss 
heir earthly affections and prejudices were fast settling into 
liat truth which attends departing life ;_and wherever 1 
lave turned, and in whatever language has been the ex. 
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prcssion, I have never heard the name of Warren TTastings 
^nonomiced hut with awe, with reverence, and affection. 
iiiong the natives of this country 1 have heard verified, what 
is once thought the boastful observation of a boastful man, 
“ that tile people of India believed tlicre was some atcciulaiit 
Genius that always guided niy designs to their just successful 

ends.’’'' Py his contemporaiy countrymen lha^e heard it accept- 
ed as significant of 6veery energy of fortitude and wisdom. 

Arc we to suppose that India would embalm the memory 
of its spoiler that his own countrymen would consecrate a 
profl igate ambition vho-e power had long lei n piostrate in 
the dust ? Is it our fate at this moment to trace misery and 
desolation as perpetuating the existence of his administra- 
tion— to sit on some fallen column of the Cajntol meditating 
on the ruins of empire? Surely we live in the days of en- 
ehantment, when the language of men is m>' longer (he 
agent of thewilh if we arc still to doubt the voice of India 
in favor of Warren Hastings; and we ourselves arc- the vic- 
tims of illusion which gives to the bascie^s fabiieof a ms 1 ()u 
the fair exterior of harmonious siiengih wliieli now sur- 
rounds us ! and well may we doubt if it be in tlic oidei ot 
natural things, when we liace the chaos of roinulsi\e iiiin 
from which tlie lx autcoiis eddiee arose, with dome^ue fac- 
tion and extiriial waib opposing the mighty I.ilxmier in liis, 
woik. Jiut it irulli lias at length dissipated ihe shade which 
enveloped all Indian turn. actions, and exhibits a monument 
of wliuh the history of the woild allouk no parallel - an 
(irpiie uf moral ascendancy — let iis Head ligliily on the a.dics 
of the might) auhiiect, for the ktv sU-ue of the arch i.s 
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the memory of tradition of 'Warren Hastings ris ^ 
walks abroad, is stiii mighty in the land. It obeyed the/ 
invocation of a Wellesley; it has cleared the paths of hinif 
\^ho now bearj> his mantle and his name ■ 

Warren Hastings, during his whole political life, liad 
to contend with the most inveterate of enemies.—Among 
his own immediate masters-in the legislature of 1, is eoiiir- 
tiy,-^ina just and generous public,— he f und this perse, 
outing spirit the arth emmy of Hastings was ignorance 
India wns scarcely known to our countiy until liisgovern! 
ment. Jhforc that period, ouroiily national establisliineiit 
w i'* our military renown ; for our territorial possessions, on 
eitlicr coast, were but fortifications against hiancc, oreita_ 
dels against Indian states, ('n the Ganges, Clive, ibe 
Mi"Iity magician, liad borne the standard ( f J''n'gL.nd from 
tlie walls of.^Fort William, and, in the regions that he trod 
iC,waved on the temple of victory whiclj arose at bis com- 
>''and. Hut the gorgeous fabric was evanescent ; it was only 
Cxi.-tentin the picscncc or ilic recolleet-oii i;f the dread eii- 
fbanter. It was Warren Hastings that gave it a I'oiindatJou 
and its strength; and when the illusion of eiichantincnt 
ceased, and India would have retraced *• a Mabraita Ditdi, ' 
‘he found a miylity rampart of Hritain's strength, wuh ] 
Ila^t’ngs wielding the energies of liis country , and wisiiom J 
and valor the inagi( of bis arms. • | 

Until this period India was that ^‘unknown country 
wbii h poets speak of.’’ She had no place m J ritisb geogra, 
)by, until Hastings liad secured kingdoms as pioviuces of 
the Hritish empire; and England was unprepared for tlio 
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i)i)<:lity acquisition, lieu American possePKions had beew 
^tl’c oA\ th of .atJfc's, and had at this time reared the standard 
t f revolt and indopendancc. Insulted and himiliated by her 
I'iuropeiin foes, the ambition of England was chastised by 
erJamity. Tarty spirit ran high throughout the country, and 
mutual menaces and reproaches had engendered a ferocity of 
character demanding some victim for its rage. In a country 
glorious above ail others in that freedom AAhicli gives the liu* 
man mind its uncontrolled expansion, a ])articipatibn in tlie 
power to wliicb is confided the guardianship of national in- 
(Icpcndauceandof soci A happiness, is ever the ambition of 
superior intellect; wbiic the Jealous observation of its minis, 
tration is ibe sacred legacy of our fathers, or rather the proud 
tenure of English lihcrty, I’art) spirit is the necessary 
conscquciu'i'of su h a government ; and tiioiighithe ad !uc- 
cd in testimony of human inlirmity, it is no, the less a 
proof of I ritibli f|ecdoin In all questions of national inter- 
est, thcivh're tliere ever must, and will exist these two rela- 
tions in the state. 

At the period of American indcpcndance, when weak- 
ness would still reclaim what reason and stren«jth combined 
to resist, and tlic moment was arrived, when the seperation 
i)P the colonial empire from tlic parent state was the coiulitii'n 
nf its birth, party sphit intemperately ouuked the feJin',s 
of our cotintry, tiiid the lobs of our American emjiire was as- 
serted, according to each maids creed, as theagciuyofmi- 
nisteri.il imbecility or of opposition inriieincut WIi.losuch 
was the general state and uispo^ition of our country, jii pla- 
net arose m the East, reflecting its radunc: on tlie dark h> 
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jnisphtreof England: men of both parties watched the illiN 
miuation, which exposed the gloomy horizon of their owiu 
action ; and unable todiscoYcr its direction by their own sys- 
tem, they pronounced it the extravagance of a meteor's 
s2)icndour. it was thus the misfortune of Hastings, that 
while the wisdom of liis measures and their splendid results 
rcproaJicd the disastrous fortuncsof England, he presented 
ill liiiiiSelf, and the agents of his glory,* the anomalous cdia- 
racter of a third relation in the state. His actions were nei- 
ther odensive nor defensive arms in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
and the cannon vNliich tliundcied on the cuiiliiicnt of India 
had no reverheration in rejoicings in England; for the wis' 
dom and the victories of AVarren Hastings were exclusively 
Ids own. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was a national act in i(R 
true as wcl/as legal ,scn<^c. Ignorcnce of India was as gonevai 
it was profound; and the disposition to H'flicve his guilt w.it 
a natural feeling in a people, jealous of his power, to coiiu 
mit the reputation of his country wlien acting for intcrestf 
in which, it was the popular opinion, there was no natemal 
participation. It requires little knowledge of human hf ' , » 
trace our vigilant ^enitiny into the conduct of those wh * i)-'- 
neft bv a pnfe^don frnn wliioh wo lielievc ourselves uu]u l y 
f'Xflu'K'd, aiuhhc li'story of our country evinces, thatdin- 
rit} has scMom ;tnod the jndg.'in^nt s^at, wh''!i me 

' oii'nict of Indi m ag'mts has been thosulijoct of natioha* ni- 
pu ry. 

‘hp voieo of En^rlond, thus darHy pronoim- 

^.'" -Vuiihe adminiHration of W ii'mi Hanmgs, taeio .van 
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no common hing'i't::'j bct>veen him and his accusers. Kc 
ypiotcd th(' l.'i'vs (>{* Mahamcd, and they knevv no statutes hue 
tlio^p ofa Itruish rariiament. fie asserted immemorial Pa. 
toil cn'itoin^, and they rehearsed the obligations of Christi- 
an moraliiv. He proclaimed the despotism of the East, and 
tliev ])lcsspd tlie limits of constitutional freedom. Was this 
a trihunal to pronounce on tlvc actions of Hastings? Judge 
h.in hy Imigli.h fm l.iigs! when have they a sympathy in the 
ivi'-'l? Judge him by Isnglish law^ ’ how could they follow 
Ills tiiUraf'kcd career ? The laws of England are like all hu* 
man laws ; theyare not of intuitive wisdom; they are the wis- 
dom of experience, they judge of what man may do by what 
man has already done, they impose restraints on human pas- 
sions hy the knoulodgo of human actions. How could they 
apply to the administration of Hastings? Had wc ever ci- 
tizen of our country placed before on such a perilous emi- 
nence? Is (Iiero‘aVha)U(T in our penal code that defines th*o 
guilt ofsaving an empire.^ On the trialof Warren Habtings, 
Monai'chs of the East ‘'hould have been his jurors, and the 
lii<tory of the spirit, the temper, the passions of India should 
liave been placed by the Statute hook of England. 

Inin not the cnhxrist of Hastings —nor do I attempt to 
trace perfection ; hut in judging him by the standard of his 
fellow man, 1 place, himin the circleof those illustrious charac- 
ters, wlmm the collective wisdom of ages has presented to 
the admiration of ihe w.trld. Warren Hastingb is to be judg- 
cd hy the complexion of the times in wliich he acted, and 
then justly will he uiidcrbtood the mighty energies of that 
hvm inircpid spirit, which unmoved by domestic faction, and 
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uncljsmayed by foreign hostility, calmly sunrtyed the abyss 
on which he stood, and when unable to oppose the raging ele- 
ments, rose in the whirlwind to direct the storm ;~-or when 
indignantly rejecting the intreaties of a chief, in whose states 
lie was a fugitive, with the solitary protection of the obscurity 
of night— threatening \engeanceon his crimes, and sub- 
version of his power, although his own personal guard had 
been destroyed, and himsi^ dependant for subsistence on' 
the attachment of an Indian — the agent of a foreign state. 

In the external policy of Warren Hastings, he wa? 
ncccsarily the creature of circumstances; for in the distracted 
scene before him, not to take apart had been self-destruction. 

^the death of Aurengzebe, the empire of the 
^Moguls became the divided property of the aspiring chiefs 
of the continent of India, and, in the coidlicts which’ensued, 
tlic English factories were commonly indebted to tbclr own va- 
lour for protection from plunder and oppresiion. Englaod 
\kasa nascent power from the inoineiit shedjcw her sword; 
and when she declared herself a state, progressive inHucuce 
was the principle of licr existence, and paramount authority 
lier only safety. Tlie legislative enactments at home against 
schemes of conquest and ambition in India, were asserted with 
complacency in England, and obtained the iimuccnt admi. 
ration of Europe; but when ignorance demanded their practL 
< al application, the self-denying ordinance was justly received 
in India, as tiut insane temerity, whose sti eng th, m national 
e\'])revsi()n, was too formidable to be enchained, ami which 
wibdom therefore was contented to elude; for, the Hritish pow, 
or in India was like a Ernice of the House of Tim ir, vludc 
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only security for light, liberty, Jimllife, was in the imperial 
crown, sheathing the sword, the meti.phorical expression 
affluence, of commerce, and tranquillity, has never been per- 
mitted to India from thedeathof Aurengzebe, until thc})rc“' 
Sent moment, when the British flag, flying on tlic rock of As- 
aeergurh, telegraphed the decree of the English Kuler, com- 
manding that the Indian world should ])e at peace. 

Ifthe foreign |foHcy of Hastings excite our admiration 
of his wisdom and his fortitude, no mind, cinbucd with the 
spirit of philosophy and truth, but will reverence the enlarg- 
ed maxims of his domestic administration. Engraven on 
the wall of the building at Benares, the holy city of the Hin- 
doos, is the name of Warren Hastings, the Bepuirer of 
the Temple — In one of the principal streets of the metropo- 
lis of British India, the lofty walls, and terraces, ihc gar- 
dens, proclaim the Musselman College, rrcctcilMiid eiulowid 
by Warren Hastings. Proceed still further, and History 
points to the ditch within whose bounds arren Hastings 
imprisoned the Laws of England. There surely cannot be a 
plainer truth than that human laws arc only wIjc in then a[)- 
plication to the character of life. Let not our country airr,- 
gate the attributes of omnipotence. I-ci her not believe that 
with the assertion of truth, she bestows the faculty to receive 
it,— the education of our youth, the customs of our fathers, 
are eternal chains on the mass of mankind ; among a people, 
opinion is stronger than truth; and truth, the spirit and es- 
sence of English law, would itself be a curse, not a Me; sing^ 
on the people of India, if conferred u ith the cxrrcscoiLes and 
tire barbarisms which still disfigure the beauteous fabric. In 
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{]k attrocious attempt to let loose the laws of England on the 
natives of Ilindoostan, Hastings stood forth the redeemer of 
a people, and the saviour of British India. His wisdom 
vjtLhcd the disturbed, the rising elements; his personal in- 
fluence averted the storm ready to burst on our devoted 
foiintrymen ; and the greatest, noblest act of his illustrious 
life, A\<is when he drew a tircle with his, sword around Cal- 
cutta, and said to the Laws of England, Thus far shalt 
tliou go, and no further. 

I gave you Empire, I gave you all," exclaimed his 
proud, indignant spirit, “and you have rewarded me with a 
life of impeachment, confiscation, and disgrace." 

, '!*Iie Athenians, so remarkable for their caprice, who 
never knew tlie value of their great men till after their, death* 
stam becaiiK/sensible of ihcir folly, as well as criminality, 
jiutting to death the man who liad been thg^hief ornamen^ 
cf tlicir city, and ofthe age. To give a proof of ihc sinceri- 
ty oftlieir regret, tlio Athenians for awbde interrupted pub- 
l.c business ; decreed a gcneial mourning, veeallcd bis exiled 
tiituds; and erected a statue to liis memory in one ofthe 
mo, V. frequented parts of the city." — Cal. Jour. Jane 13’ 
^31 9. 


CONGRATULATORY LETTERS, • 

ADTJIIE'^SED TO frjfli/EA' JlAMlyCS, E.SQ. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the following 
otters, and have mucli satisfaction in presenting them 
to tlie I’ublic. 

The news of the acquittal of Mr. Hastings arrived in 
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Cftlciitfa, by the T-ord Thurlnw, [ndi.iman, in the month o'^ 
Scj)tomher 1795, and was roceivod with universal pleasure^ 

A meetinoj of the British inhabitants of Calcutta was 
convened on the 19th 8ept. and the following Congratulato, 
ry Address was unanjmoiisly agreed to, and signed by 320 
of the principal British inhabitants in Calcutta. 

Sir, — 1 he inhabitants of this settlement, on your depar- 
ture for Europe, having, in the strongest terms, expressed 
their sense both of your public administration and private 
conduct, during the long period ip which you presided in In- 
dia, we feel it no less incumbent on us now to ofier to you our 
warmest congratulations on your acquittal of all the charges 
that were preferred against you in England. 

We cannot but admire, Sir, the patience, fortitude* 
and resignation, • with which you have borne a ^"rial unexam- 
pled in its length, and a scrutiny into character, motives, 
and actions, the most strict and minute that ever was institu- 
ted. But upheld by conscious innocence, you have given 
an example of your reliance on the justice of your ca\i«:c, 
which w'e doubt not, will carry conviction to the world anti 
posterity, equal to the verdict of the illustrious tribunal bt" 
fore which you have appeared. 

An acquittal under such circumstances, we must consi- 
der as 'honourable in the Iiighcst degree to yourself, as well 
as demonstrative of theimpartial justice of ourcountry. It 
is also peculiarly gratifying to us, as it confirms, and, if it 
were possible, it would strengthen, those s(^ntinients which 
we never ceased to entertain of you. 

Permit ur. to add, Sir, our cordial wishes, tliat your 
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fPniaining years may be many, and accompanif^d by a felici- 
ty that may compensate for the loss of those benefits and com-, 
forts of which you have been so long deprived. 

The following congratulatory letters were also transmit" 
tc'd by the several division* of the Hcngal army, and present- 
ed to Mr. Hastings by the undersigned officers. 

To Warren Hasthigs, Esq> 

Sill,— We have been honoured by the selection of our 
brotherofficers in India, to be the medium of offering to you 
their congratulations on the honourable issue of the most ex- 
tensive and rigorous examination ever instituted into the con" 
duet of# one man ; and we feel particularly happy, in having 
tins opportunity afforded us, of adding our own cpngratulati,^ 
on") to this^nticip avion of the judgment of posterity, from 
those who had the nearest means of observing your measures, 
rpid of estimating their wisdom hy their efrects. 

Wc have the honour to be. With the greatest esteem 
and respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servts. 

jv ^ HiciiAia) Scott, Jawps Huunkit, 

I igne .) ^ Johm Ashworth, John Salmond. 

J.ondon, March 30th,, 1796. 

• 

7b Warren Hastings^ Esq. late Governor General of 
Bengal, 

Sir, —'Relieved from along and painful anxiety, respect 
jng the event of yonr unmerited prosecution and trial, the offi- 
cers and staffiat this station indulge the warmest sentiments 
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uf tlicir hearts, in congratulating you on your honourable ac 

e (jiiittaL 

iiuvingbeeu ever fully impressed with the highest sense 
of your merit, they cannot but rejoice that your character 
ufier the severest investigation, has been so amply and so 

hoiiourahlv justified. < 

Ml Europe must now join with them in achowledging 

the wisdom and jufAicc of those mens u res, which, by con- 
minds of the native powers, ensured success to 
tliohc exertions you so happily employed, to the pieserva. 
turn of the British empire in the East, against the united 
clfoi is of tile most powerful enemies. 

Accept, Sir, this heartfelt congratulation, as a small 
tribute to your merit, and a sincere tcsiirnuny of the regaid 
and csiegn with winch they have the honour to subscribe 
themselves, i 

Your most failliful and devoted humble Servants, 
(>igned) (I. Joiissos, Licuf. Co!, and 51 officers and 
si all', of the garrison of Chunar Ghur. 

CliuuaGhur, Oct. 5, 1795. 

To WarrevL nasti)i^,s, lEtj, 

Sir, — 'rile officers and sta/fof that part of the Tengal 
army at present stationed at Futty Chur, vould deem them- 
.'■rlves tle/icient hi gratitude for the steady support afforded 
(if their claims, and the warm regard invariahly manifested 
lo the honour and prosperity of the army in general, during 
vour administration of the llritish affairs in India, should 
tbof not embrace the r.-irliost op])ortiinity of presenting to 
v.r.i, liicir imcere cengratulalion.s upon the honourable 
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termination of the long and rigorous scrutiny, which has been 
instituted into your measures and conduct, during a go^ 
vcrnment of thirteen years, and under the constant pressure 
of multiplied difficulties and dangers. 

While they testify their inexpressible satisfaction at the 
result of an inquiry, which will transmit your n^imc to po'<^ 
hiity with deserved and unfading lustre^ thev cannot but 
feel a very particular self-gratulation, on finding their own 
sentiments of your wisdom, zeal, and important j)ul)lic 
service-?, confirmed, by the almost unanimous verdict of the 
most respectable tribunal upon earth and the general vo'cc 
of the nation. 

Ma^you, Sir, long live in the enjoyment of your 
well-earned fame, and in the perfect possession and fu’tlier 
public exertion of those eminent talents which have acquire 
cd such cxte^isive and permanent advantage to your country* 

• We have the honour to be* , 

With the greatest esteem and respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient aud most liumhle Servants, 

(Signed; Wm. Poi uam, Cof. And 68 officers and staff 

Fiuty Gliur, Oct. 8, 171)-^. 


To fTnyrcn Handings. E<q. lafe Governor General in 
B'lngn,!. 

•Sir.— We the officers of the division of the llengal ai Miv 
>tMtione/l at Cawnpore, impelled by a graceful reiMemhrancc 
of the many obligations -e owe to your late adimnistrati^m, 
*mi ovii ardent admiration of your private character. pVf'r,s 
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forward to ofTer you our sincere congratulations on youT latft 
honourable acquittal. 

During a trial, which, for severity of scrutiny, and in- 
tolerable procrastination, ig without example in the annals 
of the woild, we have beheld you, Sir, patient and magiur 
nimous, deporting yourself in a manner becoming the saviour 
of llritihii India. <)ur solicitude was great, but we had no 
fear of the issue, though wc feelingly lamented the precious 
years that have been lost to the public, which might other- 
wise have been employed in the service of the state, at a 
period as iutere.sting and momentous, as your trial has bceu 
alHicting and unprecedented. 

May the remainder of your life, Sir, be long and hap- 
py ; and >ve hope, that this grateful tribute from a body who 
have been \\itncs.ses of the brilliant acts of your digniHed and 
meritorious administration, will descend, with the name of 
Hastings, to posterity, as a tokon of the veneration and 'es- 
teem in vvhich we have ever held your character, and a 
proof of the respect with which we are, Sir, 

Your most obedient aiidveiy humble ServAnts, 
(Signed John h'onULs, Col. and 106 otlicers ^nd staff 

The following address from the officers of the I’engal 
army, st.ationedMt the presidency of Fort William, and at 
IJarraekpore, was brought over by Major Uattray, of tiie 
llengal artillery, and was presented to Mr. Hastings by 
that gentleman, Col. Duncan, and Capt. Ashworth. 

, To Wur)€]i 

Sir,— The officers of the Ifengnl army bearing in tlicir 
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rcmcm^Vi’.ance, the wisdom, moder4ation, and justice of your 
adnuni'tration in Indm, feel a very heartfelt satisfaction in 
coiij^^rarulatin^ you on your late honourable acquittal, by the 
pe ers of Great Britain, from charges brought against you by 
the House of Commons, and supported by men of the first 
abilities in the nation. 

The energy and severity with which you have been for 
s ) many years prosecuted, the magnanimity and fortitude yon 
have shewn during your trial, and in declining to solicit sup- 
port, even when all the power and abilities of your native 
coiiiury seemed combined against you, place you in a point 
oF view the most envied, the most honourable ; for your ene- 
mies I lav^ raised a monument to your fame, on which the 
j'^tico of your country hath recorded the integrity of your 
mind, and tlie propriety and necessity of your public con- 
duct. May the gratitude of the community have so long, 
so ably, and so faithfully served, bo ns conspicuous as your 
merit's and disinterestedness have been publicly evinced. May 
your Sovereign, by conferring honours upon you, prove the 
value lie has for such a subject, and by doing -^o, increase 
the approbation and attachment of a free and generous people. 

With us, and with the natives of this country, your 
name must evor be revered, and with Clive’s, be handed 
down with honour, respect, and admiration, to tlie latest 

postn ity. Wcliavc the honour to be, with the greatest 

respoct and esteem, Sir, your most obedient and mesthum- 
bh; S(. i vants, 

(S gnccl) CiT.MiLKs Mour.AN, Col and 17“^ officers and staff. 
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To Warren Hastings^ Esq. late Gov. Gen. of Bengal 
Sir,— We the officers and staff of the military station of 
Dinaporc, and its dependencies, impressed with heartfelt 
gratitude for former favours, embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you upon tlie very honourable termi- 
nation of the most vexatious, tedious, and unmerited pro- 
secution recorded in the annals of history. 

Long may yoli live. Sir, an ornament to that nation 
which will, at length, unblinded by prejudice, be fully 
convinced of the ample support and benefit it received from 
your administration in India; and will, no doubt, do jus- 
tice to that exertion, ability, and patriotism, which, sur- 
mounting every difficulty and obstruction, secured these 
possessions unimpaired to the mother country, although 
assaulted by the combined powers of Europe and the East.-*- 
We are, Sir, with the utmost esteem and grJititude, your 
most obedienMnd most humble servants, 

('Signed) H. Brisco, Col and 103 officers and staff. 

To Warren Hastings^ E^q. 

Sir,— The gentlemen of Fort Malborough beg leave to 
congratulate you on an event which they have long expected 
from the justice of their country, and which they proudly 
record by unanimous commemoration. 

They have remarked, Sir, with admiration, the spirited 
and manly struggle which you so long maintained in support 
of your personal integrity, and the dignity of a government, 
the energies of which, arc to this moment felt by India, to 
the remotest extremes of her vast empire. With the siu- 
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ccrest pleasure they at length contemplate the suffrages of a 
nation united in the vindicatian of your honour, and a 
distinguished place assigned in the annals of the world, to 
that viriue which hath passed, unhurt, the ordeal of so 
many years. 

To such high acknowledgement of your merits, permit 
them to add their limited testimony, that your memory will 
be dear to India; whilst in the happiness which your wise 
government diffused around it, in the advancement of the 
arts you patronized, and the progress of the sciences you 
cherished mankind shall continue to trace the enlightened 
politician, the comprehensive genius, and the polite scholar- 
It remains for them to express their sincerest wishes, 
that every happiness and enjoyment may await the evening of 
your honourable life, in the bosom of your country; which, 
after severe %proval of your worth, hath at length been 

amply though slowly just. They have tha •honour to be, 

with the greatest rc.spect, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble Servants, 

(Signed) H. Eroff, H. Douglas, P. Braham, B. 
Hartley, E. S. Graham, F. E. Bcaghan, T. Brown, 
C. Barclay, J. Macdonald, A. Monteath, B. Best, 
AV. M. Grant, D. M‘Pane, H. Dunning, C. Hollo- 
way, C. Day, R. Bill, T. Sturgeon, T. Cudlipp, 

J. Powell, J. Campbell, J. Grigson, A. Brenan, W. 
Parker, D. Gillis, J. N. Scaly, F. W. Peirse, E. 
Baglcy, J. Mully, J. B. RosindeiJ, C. Hutchinson, 

J. Turing, C. Campbell, J. Bagley, T. Waters, 

J- Braham. Fort Malbro’, Oct. 20, 179,5. 
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qhe first of the preceding congratulatory letters, was 
ransmitted by the government of Bengal, to the Court of 
3)ircctors, and sent to Mr. Hastings by their order, with 
^he following letter from the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman, to which his answer is annexed. 

To Warren Hasfin^s^ Kt^q. 

Sir, — We have the commands of tlie Court of Direct- 
ors, to transmit t6 you the address of the inhabitants of 
f ’alcutta, on your late honourable acquittal by the House of 
Lords: we have great pleasure in obeying these commands, 
which convey so honourable a testimony of the esteem and 
affection of so very^ respectable a body ol men, who had 
such opportunities of appreciating your character. 

We have the honour tube, with much esteem, Sir,' 
Your very obedient humble Servants. 

(Signed) D. Scott, HuVii Inolis. 
East India House, May 4, 1796. 

To David Scott and Hu oh IngJisy Esquires^ 

CEXTLEMKN, 

1 have received the letter which you have done me the 
honour to write to me, in obedience to the commands of the 
Court of Directors, with that which it inclosed, and which 
was addressed to me by the British Inhabitants of Calcutta; 
and 1 request the favour of you to present to that Honour- 
able Court, ray must grateful thanks for this additional in- 
stance of their gcTodncss. To have allowed it to receive its 
destined passage through the cliannel of their official pro^ 
ceedings, was, of itself, an indication of their approval of its 
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contents ; but they chose to stamp it with the highest 
consequence, perhaps that they coultlgive toil, when they 
entrusted its transmission to the charge of their Chairman 
and Deputy ; for which I ought to be, and do fed myself, 
impressed with the deepest sense of obligation. 1 beg leave 
at the same time, to express my particular thanks to you 
gentlemen, for the very handsome and dignified terms in 
which you have been pleased to execute this commission. 

My sufferings have been great; but they have been 
converted into blessings by the consequences which they 
have drawn down upon me. My acquittal, though by the 
highest and most respectable tribunal upon earth, 1 consider 
but as an exemption from infamy. It was followed by the 
declaration of the collective body of my laic; masters, that I 
merited positive approbation. The Court of Directors 
added the irist honourable and impressive testimony to that 
judgment. My fellow-countrymen, both ciYil Rucl military, 
of that establishment, whose interests were, during a course 
of many years, committed to my charge have repeated the 
same sentiments; and the former have indirectly appealed to 
that Honourable Court for the confirmation which it had al' 
ready given of it. 

I have yet a further debt of gratitude to acknowledge to 
the lion. Court of Directors, for the boon of fifty thousand 
pounds, which they have generously grantcM to mc^ in col- 
facquence of my late application, which certainly was not 
made with such an expectation. As a relief from distress, 
1 received it with a thankful heart: As an implied effect of 
the same generous acccptancc^of my services, 1 feel a grati* 
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ficatinn from it of a (ii/fercnt kind, and scarcely inferior to 
the former. I request that you will have the goodness to 
coiivey rny tlianks for this last act of their bounty, which I 
should have before acknowledged, had not a consideration of 
delicacy restrained me, while any part of the sum destined 
for my use, by their orders, remained unpaid. I am this 
instant informed that the last delivery of 25 thousand pounds, 
was made this inofning, making up with the first, the com- 
plete sum of fifty thousand pounds, 
i have the honour to be, with great respect, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
(Signed) Waurjen Hastings. 
PaikLane, May 6, 1796. 

The following answers were written by Mr. Hastings 
to the ( ongratuhitory Letters. 

To ths^British Inhabitants of Calcutta, 
(ictulomen, — I have now the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, congratulating me on my acquit- 
tal of all the charges preferred against mo^in England. 

I return you my most sincere thanks for this instance 
of your attention tome, on an occasion so interesting to my 
credit and peace of mind; and for the confirmation which 
you have- joined to it of your former approbation of my 
conduct, during the period in which I held the chief admi- 
nistration in Hcngal. 

Tlie mode which you have chosen to convey to me the 
testimony of your good-will, claims also my farther thanks. 
Though independant and complete in itself, yet by comma- 
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nicating it through the channel of the C )urt of Directors 
you have given it the effect of an appeal to their justice, 
it was transmitted to me by their commands, In a letter 
sit^ned by their t hairman and Deputy Chairman, expressive, 
in the most honourable terms, of their accordance with the 
sentiments which it contained. 

To a man, whom a strange fiitality involved, through 
the course of a long official life, in an unremitting struggle 
for the means of discharging with effect the duties of his 
station, and guarding h is reputation from dishonour, decla- 
rations of applause and affection from those who stood by 
position nearest to the seat, or influence, of that autlioriiy 
ii| which ,he so long p<articipated, and whose operations he, 
in a great measure, directed, are of more worth than*any 
that wealth and honours, united, could yield. Such, I can 
truly hffirm, they are in my estimation of them. 

You, Gentlemen, have many claims of oI(l to my regard. 
There was a time in which even the authority of my public 
oflice derived a considerable support from the influence of 
your good opinions of the manner in which it had been exercis- 
ed. The knowledge of your sentiments, publicly and au- 
thentically expressed on the day of my departure from Cal- 
cutta, contributed largely to support rny credit with my coun 
trymen at home, when, but for this, and similar aids, it must 
have sunk under the pressure of accusations heaped upon me 
without number, and yet unrevoked, in the name of the most 
revered body upon earth. These arc personal benefits which 
I must ever remember with a grateful heart: nor U the im- 
pie:,sion made upon it by the prompt and ardent zeal whieli 
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you IiavG cvtjr manifested to co-operate with the government 
itself, in seasons of great exigency; less deeply marl^edJ 
though blended with an esteem arising from a more disinter^ 
ested consideration. 

When r parted, in the year 1785, from that community 
to which I had attached myself by an intercourse of many 
yeais, and by variaus relations, my heart sorrowed for the 
seperation, but consoled itself with the hope, which a con- 
scious reflection of along, a well-intended, and a successful 
service, entitled me to indulge, that J might still devote what 
remained of the active portion of my life (o the advancement 
of your welfare, with that of the state on which it depended. 
I have been disappointed, and have painfully, though pati- 
cn ly, borne the disappointment. Yet, has it not been whol- 
ly unprofitable. The volumnimis evidence pr^'ducedin the 
course of my Imig trial, has incidentally brought to light ma- 
ny of the virtues of my countrymen and fcllow-servants in 
India, which would otherwise have remained sunk in obscu- 
rity : it has, in a great measure, removed the prejudices 
which had been excited against them, and shewn them deserv- 
ing of the love and rc spcct of their brethren at home, for the 
firmrevard which they have shewn to their common inter- 
ests; for the candour ami simplicity of their manners, and 
the uOntlencss a*nd moderation with which they have generally 
and almost individually, demeaned themselves towards the 
native inhahitants,of the provinces dependent on the Tlritish 
dominion, over whom the ascendantof the national cliarac- 
scarecly less prevalent than the power with which it 
in many instances, officially associated. d'Jiose virtues. 
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while they tend to promote the duration of that dominion, 
bv binding it on willing mindg, reflect, at the same time, 
a credit on the British name, and give to their possessors 
a double title to the afFoction of every man who bears it. 

In the many different occupations which I have filled 
in India, from my early youth, upwards, I have had more 
opportunities of knowing the general .character of my 
countrymen resident in it, but more particularly in the pro- 
vinces of llcngal, than almost any other man ; and I dare 
to pronounce, as I would if called upon before the judgment 
seat of Heaven, that in the sentiment and practice of the 
two b St affections which constitute tile bond of society, 
namely, public spirit, and generosity, they are not surpps- 
eJ, ii‘ ecpiallcd, by any people on earth. 1 might appeal 
to a very reccat instance of both, if it were necessary to dis- 
])l:'y to you the exhibition of your own deeds ; and God 
Ibrlml that my countrymen, if ever this writing should come 
tu their knowledge, should want a monitor to remind them 
of tlicir benefactors, or to awaken in their breasts the sen- 
liincuts uliicli are due to those who feel for their distresses, 
and manifested a solicitude, without the possession of it, 
to relievo them ! 

To the Almighty Disposer of human events, I hum- 
bly and fervently offer up my prayers for yaur prosperity, 
for the prosperity of the British empire in India, and for 
the case, content, and happiness of the native inhabitants 
of it, wlio have a more immediate and indispensable claim 
to its protection. 

1 have the honour to be, with the most grateful and 
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indelible attachment, Gentlemen, 

Your much obliged, most obedient and faithful Servant. 

(Signed) Waerkn Hastings. 

To Major General Charles Mov<rfi7i. 

London, .Line 13, 1793. 

— Hy one of 'the ships vhich sailed for India in the 
course of the last month, 1 addressed to you a short letter, 
achnowlcdging the receipt of one vhi( h 1 had the honour to 
receive fom yourself, and the other officers of the brigade 
at the presidency ; expressive in terms the most flattering 
and honourable to me, of your participation in the joy of 
my acquittal of the charges preferred ag'ainst nie*by thu 
Commons of Great Britain, and your sense both of my 
public conduct, and regard to the general rightr and inter- 
ests of the RCfrv^e, and of the army in partictdnr. To si- 
milar addresses from thcofficers of the military stations of 
Caunpore, Futty Ghur, and ('himaghur, I also 'uore 
letters of aclvnowledgcment in the same terms as that wliicli 
I wrote to you: and addressed them to Col. Forbes, Colo- 
nel Popbam, and Lieutenant Colonel .lohnson. the officers 
commanding those stations respectively; reserving myself 
for a future reply, with the aid of more leisure, by the sub- 
sequent dispatelfbs. I could not suffer the first ships to de- 
part without making some declaration however imperfect of 
the sense wliich 1 felt of these testimonies of the benevo- 
lence of men, whose professional iharaeteis stood so high 
innvy esiimation of them, anti in their claims upon my re- 
gard for their past exertions in the tcrvice of that lulmmis- 
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tration, over which 1 many years presided. Nor could a few 
words, suggested at the instant, satisfy my mind, which 
felt itself impressed with more than even the most laboured 
language could utter. Yet whatever the hearty may con- 
ceive, it is only by the common forms of speech that its 
conce])iions can he adequately rendered. Mine has but one 
mixed sentiment for thn occasion; the sentiment of affection 
and gratitude. This is all that 1 can express; and thisi re- 
quest you to make known in whatever mode may be the 
most regular, to all the officers whoac names arc subscribed 
to the letters of congratulation whicii 1 have already received, 
and to such others, (for such 1 ama&sured there are) as may 
.have Imjcii since transmitted fur the same purpose. 

Upon this occasion, 1 cannot but remember, with aug- 
mented sgiisfaction, the general address winch 1 received 
from the officers of the army upon the Bengal establishment, 
some months .after my departure from India! 'i’hat act, af- 
ter a lapse of more than ten years, which have passed over 
my head v\ith circumstances the most degrading to me while 
they lasted, you, gentlemen, have now authenticated by 
the repetition of your former assurances, not deliveied 
mcrelv in the form of a deed of common acquiescence, bat 
marked as the positive and distinct sense of every division of 
the army rcf-iding on the same spot, and. uniting (o form 
the terms of it. Such a testimony, while it glorifies its sub- 
ject far beyond the lustre of artificial distinctions, reflects, 
at the same time, the highest credit (iVl may say so much 
upon a point ill which I have so near an interest) on .those 
who have delivered it ; and proves, that neither length of 
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time, nor influence of causes which have cormuonly 
governed the judgment of mankind, have had any power^ 
either to change the opinions winch had grown on thrirs, 
from the effect of their own experience and ohservatiun, or 
to lessen the effect of those opinions on their fixed aitaoh- 
ments. 

Much as 1 owe for these unexampled demonstrations of 
the good will of the gentlemen, to whom, through your 
channel, 1 now address myself, yet it is not by this consi- 
deration alone that my gratitude or attachment is hounded. 
1 owe much to them for whatever degree of reputation the 
Forld may be pleased to allow me. It has been rny boast, 
and though repe atedly proclaimed, even on that gi;pui]d()p 
which the most laboured eflorts were made to blast my good 
name, it has never been contradicted, that in {.he course of 
an administration of thirteen yeais, and in periods of mon^ 
than common cfifficulty, 1 never joined in the furmatioi/of 
any military operation, which did not ultimately succeed in 
the complete attainment of its destined, or a hotter }nir|MKe. 
It might be permitted to me to arrogate some little ment td 
myself, for having discerned and applied, in the (li..ciiar>^o 
of a great national trust, the ample menus which 1 pos.Ms cd 
in the talents, prowess, and entliusia'^tic ardour, of tho.c 
whoso . services J had the power of callmg into aeiimi. 
Therefore it was, that the measures which 1 could call my 
own were invariably successful. 

Among the numerous accu=:atioiis with which 1 hjvc 
been heavily charged, it was one, that 1 uishly precipitated 
the Com pan Vs interest. s; and evLW safety, into siiuations of 
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unequal clanger. A nd true it va.v. tliat if 1 liad Init common 
instruments to work with, 1 should liave thought as they 
did ^^ho laid that guilt to my charge, because they knew 
not, that no enterprize was too great for men, who possess- 
ing, in common with their brethren of these kingdoms, the 
virtues of courage and honour, joined to a professional 
knowledge, wrought by constant practice to perfection; 
men whose daily habits, even to their amusements, were 
military, and who regarded every service ip which they 
engaged, as their own. 

In our community, it has sometimes happened, as in 
the best it must, th<at parties have been formed, which have 
unhappily divided men's affections, with their opinions, Irom 
each other, But no instance has ever yet occurred, in which 
the interests of their state were threatened with external dan 
^er, that did not unite all hearts and hands in tlie same com- 
mon cause, and in one determined and confident resolution 
to maintain it <against what power soever might assail it. 
This oliscrvatinn comprize.s both branches of the service, 
tlie civil cqua ly with the military ; and too highly do 1 esti- 
mate the spirit and liborahty of tlie hitter, to fear that I 
may displease them, by ascribing to the former this partici- 
pation in those qualities whicli c(;n:4itute the true babis of 
jniolic virtue It is to these energies, and. to tlufj bund of 
union, tliat (Ircat Britain is Indehied for her Indian empire. 

the , same spirit ever animate ever^^ corps, 'and every 
d(pnirment of that service, to the same honuurahle and 
piospcrous cNerfiun*!; and may their parent state, mou.ami 
m-'ie know, and ' Mowing, love aiU' cherish those Virtues, 
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from whi, hit has Jrnvedso ni.iny and great bcncHts, and 
r.n\\h'(hit depends for tlieir duration and improvemcra ' 

1 liavc the honour to be, with the most affectionate utiaeli. 
mem, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faitbrul Servant, 

(Signed) WARRiJN Has'iinus. 

To Roherf BrnJ}\ LirufenrDit-Guterjior^ und the 
other Gentlemen of ForhMnr (boron 

London, August 14, 17%*. 

Ccntlemen, 1 bavetlie honour to receive your letter 
nnd grieve that the last ships which might have carried out 
mv aelnou lodgement of it, had it arrived a very fevwdays ear- 
her, aie now on their way to India : but 1 fee) myself impressed 
>vitli loo strong a sense of obligation for its c(pucnts to lose 
a day preparing it, Iiowever distant ilie means of its coii^ 
ve^ ance may he. J shall not attempt to express wliat no 
j)o\ver of words can describe, the sensations of surprize, 

}) easure, and gratitn ’e, whicli 1 felt on the receipt of mk h * 
a testimony of too opp-obation and esteem of gcntlcnu n oi’ 
.'^ueh consideration, and to every one of whom 1 am person- 
ally uuknouii: nor were these the only sentiments excited 
by it; ^^Illtever 1 m iy be, however delicient in those de- 
serts \vbicli might entit e me to so drjtirfgoished an lionour, 
yet your motive proceeded from ;i source of generosity blend- 
t'vlwib the purest 'streams of piihiic virtue; sueli as 1 am 
pioirlto tli:n!< could only flow from the hearts of my own 
(ountiymen; at least 1 have ne\cr heard or read of similar 
ii.. unices, III the anii;il.s of other nations. 1 must admiu 
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and venerate s\ich an effect of such a principle, even ifl 
])rt(l no interest in its application. 

1 will not, however, so far undervalue your act, as to 
r]i«;r].'iim all pretensions to the benefit of it. My own con- 
crloncewill allow me to lay claim tons much merit as can 
boloniT to thebest Intentions, and those wholly exempt from 
every selfish view, which could stand in competition with the 
opncral int-^rcsts which 1 held m trrst, though not without 
a gratifiention in the present approbation of my own mind, 
nndin thehope of the future applause of my own country, 
flndof the native inhabitants of that over which 1 presided. 

Arcrrt. rrrntlcmrn, my most sincere and gra^efnl 
thinhsfof this hnnoiuahle pledge of your regard, and my 
mo^t fervent wishes for the prosperity of your estahlislimcnt, 
iin.l fnr tlm of every indivi.lna) remposiny it. 

1 have the honour to he, with the most rcep'^ftful achiiow. 
ledfTements, Centlemen, 

Voitr greatly obliged, .nul nie.st obedient htimble Servant, 
'■ C^t.'Jticd) Wakiikn Hasti.sg.s. 

('opiiofa hi ter fnppnsed to hare he<v lost h He Ilhi- 
ekinhrooke. in the year 178 . 5 , it has nexer bcea 
ft7isfreyp(f. 

(•I'he following Letter is extracted front the SferAlu- 
tnq.o r.n, or the History of Hindustan ;-an highly inter- 
'Sfin-r work; originally written in the i;er.siaii language, 
by Cini. ir;,u H tJs i/iX, u native of hidia; and transl.itcd into 
E"glir,I, liy or J/osTjeu I, die Amlior- of 

this I.etter, who is a native of Persia. \Vc poolii.h this 
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Otter ill the exact words of the Author, mi only as a spe 
(imen of the proficiency which an Asiatic has attained in 
our lan^iiapfe, but also as a testimony of the esteem in which 
Al r. f lastini^s was held by the native inhabitants of India.] 
To thp. Honourable Warren Hastings Ei>q. late Goutrnor 
General of the British Dominions in the East Indies. 

LucKnow. 15th Feb. 

Honoured ^ir, — It is, to-dav, five vears since 1 had the 
honour to snealc fo you ; nor has it been in mv power to see 
yon tbes« two vears Your time i.s too important, Honour- 
aide Sir, to be engrossed, even for a moment by any thiipT 
sliort of some material bnsine.ss, on my part: Rut vet 1 have 
been enjoyin<x you all this while : 1 have been enjoying you, 
Honourable Sir, in that reverential awe, and that high ad- 
miration, you have impressed all Hindustan wth— in that 
love of their's jvhich the natives have more than once forci- 
blv expressed for your person, and to which you are the on^ 
ly European that ever had any access : so that whenever, in 
letters from T.ondon, or in puldie papers, T chanced to ob- 
serve that the best qualified judges in Europe, had it at last 
closed with the high opinion entertained of your talents in 
India, I exulted in that nniver.sal approbation, as if Lord 
Ftairs's excellent tracts bad rellected some lustre even upon 
me. tione arcliow our joys, Honourable Sir — You are 
quitting us. This piece of intclligenee, to which you seem- 
ed to have preparci^ onr minds, has shaken my whole frame, 
as ifit were some sudden unexpected stroke. To no purpose 
I’o 1 search for solace in roving from seat to seat, and from 
garden to garden: Pint hidcl aha C(i>a —Nothing 
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is, green for me now in those once pleasing spots : they are 
become so many dreary desarts, nor am I ever sensible of my 
beinixgonc in, or come out, but when lam put in mind 
of it by my people. 

To no purpose is it to repeat to myself, that the Eng. 
]ldi are but so many strangers to me, and that yourself, 
after all, arc but one of those strangers. Soon my heart re- 
coils at the «acriIegious argument; and a recollection, partly 
pleasing, and partly painful, never fails to inform me inter- 
nally, that after an intercourse of five and twenty years, 
those strangers are become my only countrymen ; that 
yourself, Ilonourable Sir, are my oldest acquaintance 
amonsst those countrymen, and, moreover, my partial and 
miinilicent patron ; and that if, instead of shining in the 
world as the Chatham of the East, it had hecn you'^rfate to 
h.ive*moved only in an humble station, you woul'cl have been 
iny bosom-fiicnd. 

Ithasbccna standing rule hitherto with me, Ilonour- 
ahlc Str, nevor to tabo a personal leave of my friends, liut 
many arc the alterations occasioned in me i,y your depar- 
tore; .md it is not without a sense of jealousy I see Colonel 
Alartine hurrying down to bid you bis last farewell. Twice 
have 1 attempted to return to Europe, and .twice have 1 
Iw-n ol)I.godtocomchaei,-. after having lost every thine- 
ten years ago. I had sat mysif dow „ „it|, n ,.esol,„f„„ 
lohsleii to the voice of Crovideneo, and to' e„,] ,oy 
lndi.i: hut liuli, a is become a dreary waste for me now; and 

' ".I now preparing to quit it for the third time, were it but 
V get rid of tliat oo.ptiness wdd-J, , cry - w here stntounds me. 
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I have known your person, Honourable Sir, these five 
and twenty years. The life of dispute and contention to 
vliich you have been doomed this long while, cannot have 
al tered the original sensibility of your heart. Receive, then, 
Honourable Sir, an offering worthy of it. This letter— 
tl.is artless, disorderly letter, has been in many a spot 
bedewed with the tear of affection, and more than once in* 
terrupted by the sob of regret, and the scream of deep felt 
woe. 

May that Providence that has over-sbadowed you in 
many an awful occasion, continue to watch over your person 
in your intended journey! And when, after a long series of 
years gloriously spent, your last hour shall have come, may 
you depart with recollection enough to remember, that you 
have been an ornament to your Nation, a benefactor to your 
Country, and a resource to an infinity of distressed. 

I am, 

With an everlasting attachment, Honourable Sir, 

Your ever obliged, respectful Servant, 

NoTA-M.\NU8» 
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PREFACE. 


-•OCNt*- 

The Author’s distance from the press hav- 
ing obliged him to transfer the supervision 
of the publication to the Editor, he feels him- 
self called upon, in sending the ensuing 
Essay into the world, to annex a few re- 
• niai*ks, by way of explanation of certain 
points connected with it. 

It is now more or less two years since the 
intention of publishing the Essay in question 
was announced — a delay which may seem 
to some to render an apology indispensa- 
ble ; but the Editor is sorry that he has 
none in his_ power to offer, but what will 
ajipear to some unnecessary^ and to others 
unsatisfactory. All that he has to say on 
this head may be summarily expressed in 
the few words, — that the circumstances 
which occasioned the delay were such as 
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were not either in his own power or that 
of the Author to control. He may, how- 
ever, be permitted to assure the reader, 
that this long lapse of time has not been 
altogether unserviceable to the Essay, as it 
has enabled the Author to make some valu- 
able additions to it. 

As Mr. Ricketts has anticipated, or ra- 
ther, to use a familiar phrase, has stumbled 
upon, several ideas contained in the Essay 
above mentioned, it may not be improper 
to state, that the similarity in question 

has originated, not from plagiarism, but 

* 

simply from the nature of the subjects han- 
dled by the Author and Mr. R. ; and it will 
be remarked, that the plans delineated in the 
two pamphlets essentially differ from each 
other. In fact, it is difficult to say what Mr. 
R.'s plan is. The Editor cannot see but what 
after all it may end in a matter of ‘‘ private 
enterprise.'' 

If the Editor of the Benoal Ilurkaru is 

o 

right in the explanation he has given of Mr. 
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R.’s plan in the following passage, whether 
it is likely in any material manner to bene- 
fit the body of East Indians, it certainly is 
not what is advocated in the succeeding 
Essay ; and which of the two plans is the 
most patriotic, philanthropic, desirable, or 
feasible, it is submitted to the judgment of 
the discerning and candid reader. Speak- 
ing of Mr, R.'s scheme, the Editor of the 
Bengal Hurkaru says: “ It is, in so far 
as we can understand it, to establish a 
joint stoek association, composed of twen- 
ty, fifty, a hundred or more share-hold- 
ers, and with the joint capital to carry on 
some extensive joint concern in the Mofus- 
sil, as an examjfle to East Indians of what 
may be done in the interior^ and by way of 
exciting them ^to turn their steps to the 
paths of industry in that quarter^ instead of 
confining themselves to the narrow sphere 
of Calcutta/' If this, I say, be a correct 
statement of Mr. R.'s plan, it will at once be 
seen, that it differs from the one recom- 
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wended in (lie succeeding Essay. But Mr. 
U. rejects the explanation, as giving his plan 
too much the character of z, private enter-^ 
prise^ and insists on the patriotism of it, 
which, he is pleased to think, gives it all its 
value. No doubt it would have done, could 
the patriotism of his plan be discovered ; but 
we have searched for it in vain in his pam- 
phlet, unless, which is rather problemati- 
cal, it be the case that it is intended by 
Mr. U, and his associates to afford, with 
the lack of rupees which is to be raised, 
the meaiiFS of independent employment to 
a number of East Indians in the Mofussil : 
but tlieii it must be in a less precarious 
line than commerce, otherwise there is very 
little reason to believe that it will succeed. 

The main object with tiic East Indians 
should be, to devise some means which 
will embrace the benefit of the larofcst num- 
ber possible of their community, and give 
them a perinanency of footing in the coun- 
try. The Editor cannot see how this can be 
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done, but by acquiring a permanent interest 
in the soil, by the acquisition of landed pro* 
perty , and its improvement by the cultivation 
of such things as will be a source of present 
maintenance and ultimate opulence. This 
must be the foundation of East Indian pro* 
sperity ; and this he knows to be the opinion 
of some Europeans of long standing in the 
country, whose names, were he permitted to 
mention, would impart all the weight desira- 
’ hie to the suggestion. Mr. Ricketts, the Edi- 
tor is sure, deserves well of his countrymen 
for having their welfare so much atheart;but 
until he lay more distinctly down his plan, it 
cannot, of cour.se, w ith propriety, he recom- 
mended for adoption. The Editor of the 
liengal Hurkaru has also recommended 
a scheme for the amelioration of East In- 
dians, which, with Mr. Kyd’s suggestions, 
deserve consideration ; but the Editor has 
no room to spare for the purpose. 

iSliould another edition of the Essay be 
called for, the Editor is permitted to assure 
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the public, that no pains will be spared to 
add to its value, by more information re- 
specting the localities, and agricultural and 
commercial facilities of the country. It is 
earnestly hoped, that the Essay, in its pre- 
sent form, will not be found undeserving 
of the attention of East Indians ; and that it 
will not fail, in some measure, to conduce 
to the end aimed at in it, viz. of turning 
the close, serious, earnest, and candid at- 
tention of the East Indians to the nOces- ' 
sity, practicability, and advantages of the 
colonization of Ilindoosthan by them. 

The Editor. 

N. B. Communications on tlic subject, ad- 
dressed to the Author at Sylhet, v ill be thank- 
fully received. 
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It should appear reasonable to suppose, 
that the affairs of India ought to occupy the 
minds, and have a prominent place in the 
hearts of those, who, nextto the aborigines, 
liave the strongest claims to the benefits so 
largely derivable from its soil and articles 
of trade and manufacture ; but serious must 
the disappointment of the lover of his coun- 
try be, who, when he comes to enquire in- 
to the thing, finds, that instead of it, a most 
culpable indifference manifestly prevails, 
nearly throughout the whole body of the 
East Indians ; and that so few know any 
thing of a country in which they were born 
and brought up, and in which alone all their 
future hopes as a numerous people centre ! 

It is to be feared, that few of them could 
satisfactorily answer the question. What is 
there in the chief concerns of India, that 
ought to interest them most, and call forth 
their best energies into exercise ? It can- 
not be denied, that various things of consi- 
derable importance engage the attention of 

B 
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some of them, and to accomplish and fur- 
ther which, commensurate efforts are made 
by them ; but it may be questioned, whe- 
ther those things have a tendency to pro- 
mote their future welfare as a people. To 
notice but one instance. The existence of 
the “ Oriental Literary Society” is well 
known. Its plan, as far as I can learn from 
its proceedings, is to meet together once 
a week for the purpose of discussing ex- 
temporaneously the subject previously given 
out ; from which, if I may be permitted ’to 
conjecture, its object would apppar to be, 
to form cither private or public speakers. 
As far as it regards intellectual improve- 
ment, it must be admitted to possess some 
importance ; but circumstanced as the East 
Indians arc, eligible only to inferior offices 
under Government, and those requiring no 
oratorial talents to fill them with credit, 
whatever importance may be allowed to it, 
it is far from being equal in importance to 
those of a nature tending to promote their 
domestic comforts, and extend their nation- 
al rights*. 

• The Society before whom 1 had the honour of laying this Essay, 
and through whose persuasion, as well as those of other friends, it 
now appears before the public, had also been noticed ; but as it now no 
longer exists, the remarks have been since omitted. 
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India has from time immemorial been 
looked upon as valuable and inexhaustible 
mines of wealth. From the earliest peri- 
ods, she has been the great resort of vari- 
ous nations, for almost all the most valu- 
able commodities. In more modern times, 
Portugal, Holland, France, and England, 
have successive!)' participated, in no com- 
mon degree, in the benefits of the fruits 
of her bowels, and made no small strug- 
gles to maintain their respective preponde- 
ancc of power therein ; but especially, the 
last of them. Her capabilities of conferring 
benefit, however, have not yet been altoge- 
tlier exhausted, nor have they aH been ex- 
plored. Daily experience shows, that she 
has yet enough within herself to enrich 
many more nations. How much is it to be 
regretted, that whilst foreign nations are 
enriching themselves through her means, 
and at the same time expressing a just and 


I would here beg leave to add a few words respecting the Theatre, 
which some of my young countrymen have lately opened. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive, of what utility it can be to them. They cannot 
have forgotten the remark of the father of modern philosophy, that 
“ the stage is more beholden to love, than to the life of men.” No 
one who has with any degree of attention watched his feelings, whilst 
attending to a love-scene, will deny the truth of this observation. 
In these trifles, not to say worse, how much money is expended, is 
inconceivable 1 
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sitj of a change in the present pursuits and 
habits of living of the East Indians ; — and 
it becomes an inquiry of no small moment, 
w hat are the means best calculated to improve 
the present condition of the East Indians, 
and to raise them to that standing in the 
scale of society, from which they are at 
present at so great a distance ? 

I need scarcely answer, Colonization ap- 
pears to be the only feasible and effectual 
means of encompassing this grand object ; 
of accelerating the march of their prosperi- > 
ty, and of advancing their importance in the 
world. 

I propose, therefore, to offer a few sug-> 
gestions on the colonization of Ilindoos- 
than by East Indians, in which it is my 
object to show its necessity, 'practicability, 
and advantages. 

I cannot but suppose, that with the views 
contained in. the following pages, some will 
not agree ; but I feel convinced, that those 
who consider the subject maturely, will see 
reason to coincide with them. I may also 
add, that having been myself some years 
back engaged in similar pursuits, which cir- 
cumstances over which 1 had no control 
obliged me to relinquish; and having liv- 
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ed much among the aborigines, and seen a 
great part of Hindoosthan, I cannot but 
hope, that in general my plan will prove 
satisfactory. 



THE 


NECESSITY OF COLONIZATION. 


It has added not a little to my determi- 
nation to lay down a few thoughts on this 
interesting subject, that few have been in- 
considerate enough to question the neces- 
sity of East Indians colonizing the country*. 
That such should be the case, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, after the experience of a suf- 
ficient length of time has evinced the hopes 
of Government’s providing for such a nume- 
rous and daily increasing body as that of 
the East Indians to be vain presumptions. 
It is nevertheless evident, that the necessity 
is more acknowledged than felt. 

Upon the agitation of the intentioifs of 
those generous individuals who were instru- 
mental in establishing The Calcutta Ap- 
prenticing Society, it afforded me no 


■'e pledsure*to recognize some indica- 
conviction of the necessity of the 
^ ’ colonizing the country ; but 

add, that 

cmstancea over »hich f Proof 
obliged me to relinquish; and’’?! “ttle or 
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nothing to promote their future permanenlt 
prosperity ; and my disappointment was 
greatly augmented to learn more subse- 
quently, that the most successful, though 
not the most useful, branch of its operations 
has for some time past been principally ' 
supported by the Insurance Societies of 
Calcutta. 

The necessity4here exists for the East In- 
dians’ colonizing Hindoostban maybe evinc- 
ed by a variety of considerations : a few of 
these tve shall touch upon. The more trans- 
lucent this can be made, the easier it will 
be for them to perceive the peculiarity of 
their case, and the desire to rerrfedy it will 
naturally be created. 

In the first place, then, I would direct 
(heir attention to the circumstance, that 
India is their Aomo— the only spot upon 
earth to which they can with any degree of 
propriety naturally lay claim as their own. 
Here it is that they first draw their breath, 
and spend their juvenile years, than which 
nothing endears a place more to men. It is 
this which makes a man a lion, when there is 
danger of his early haunts being invaded. 

It is this that glows like a perpetual flame in 
the bosom of our transmanne friends, who. 
c 



^ish to enjoy <i^> other Hippiireslsi on'this’M^Je 
the grave so much, as to be able to return to 
the land of their youth, and lay their bones 
in the tombs of their forefathers! This feel- 
ing docs not more actuate the natives of 
a civilized country than the inhabitants of 
the barren wastes of Africa, or those of the 
snowy Andes. It operates with such force 
at times as to render life a burthen, when the 
hope of returning to the land of one’s nati- 
vity is cut off; and it is woythy of remark, that 


this attachment is strongest in those who 
have spent their earliest years among rural 
scenes. Nature seems to have been so order- 
ed, as to impart a more lasting impression 
of things with which people become familiar 
in the country than those in towns. It 
would not, perhaps, be very difficult to trace 
the cause of this; but as that would lead me 
to digress from the subject more immedi- 
ately under my consideration, I waive the 
inquiry. My argument demanded some 
bints on the subject, as they lead us to con- 
clude, that so long as tbe East Indians love 
to dwell in the metropolis, and seem to 
dislike an abode in the interior, they are 
actually removed far from the scenes and 
circumstances, which attach us most strongly 
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ko Qpr coi^nl^'y. B^^kiog ,up abod|t 
in the interior,, and thereby acquiring a nqr 
tural attachment to the soil, they would be 
able toset alegitimate value oa it, and thence- 
forward deem an alienation from it, a calamity 
of immense magnitude. Unless such a tem- 
per is produced in the sympathies of the 
East Indians, they will never be able to per- 
ceive the extent of the claims .they have in 
the soil, and the soil on them. 'Every coun- 
try has necessarily a strong bold on the re-| 
gard» of its children, and it is the duty of; 
the latter to manifest it upon all occasions. 
The East Indians, on the contrary, seem to 
take pains to show, that they are the only , 
people in the world who are indifferent to 
this virtuous feeling. Their own country 
has no manner of charms for them. The 
richest soil — a country where nature yields 
her bounties almost spontaneously, is unac- 
countably despised by her own sons ! I have 
not seldom been entertained by hearing se- , 
veral East Indians speaking in most enthu- 
siastic strains of the country where they had 
resided only for a short time to acquire an 
education, which, it is believed, their own 
does not afford. It has proved to them a 
kind of nursery, but to give the preference 
c 2 
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to a foreigD land, and depreciate one^s hhv- , 
ther countrj, is just like loving school bet- > 
ter than home, or the embraces of a mer^ 
cenary nurse than the lap of a mother. I 
That man’s heart must be a strange thing 
indeed, who can w'ink at the ties of nature, 
and loathe his mother because she is not so 
comely as his nurse, and because it is his 
own fault that she has not those attractions 
which would command his esteem’. /We 
shall touch upon this point again, when we 
come to discuss the nature of the impedi- 
ments which, it is supposed, the East In- 
dians will have to combat in attempting to 
colonize the country. What has been brief- 
ly said of the necessity there is of the East 
Indians residing in the interior, and their 
pursuing agriculture, under the persuasion 
that the soil is their own, will not, it is hop- 
ed, be deemed unimportant. For where is 
that man who makes the most distant pre- 
tension to patriotism, and does not love his 
own country better than any others, what- 
ever be the local advantages in their favour 1 
: IIow soon would that country be desolated, 
whose people were disposed like the East 
Indians! Some of them most unnaturally 
designate England their home, and express 
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an nndue eagerae^o f^M^: !^^^ Ibeju 
phrase it(' Supposing that aH thwse IBfM 
Indians who ' bate been edueated in Eog^’ 
land had the means to go back to it for the 
purpose of terminating their existence tWre,‘ 
and supposing that these are looked upon 
as the most creditable of the whole body, 
who would be left to show, that India was 
a desirable residence ? And who would be 
found so capable of contributing to ber pros- 
perity ? They must be permitted to make 
choice of their homes; but it is impossible 
to commend the disposition. 

The prosperous condition of the abori- 
gines brings another necessity to light in 
support of the plan of colonization I am re- 
commending. The aborigines cannot sure- 
ly be allowed to have a greater interest in 
the soil of Hindoosthan than the East In- 
dians. To the former it belongs from time 
immemorial ; to the latter by the interven- 
tion of a series of circumstances, frbm the 
time when the Europeans drst commenced 
their commercial intercourse with it. The 
East Indians seem to have been thrown into 
the country by an inscrutaMe Providence, 
as it were, to teach the aborigines the art of 
turning to account those advantages of which ^ 



tbeir ignorance precluded them from 
vailing themselves. Or it may be consider- 
ed as the display of the judgment of jthe 
Supreme Disposer of the earth on the abo- 
rigines, for their gross abuses of the innu- 
merable blessings which they have all along 
enjoyed. How bountiful has the Almighty 
been to them, in spite of their aggravated 
crimes ! The fatness of the land was given 
to them; but instead of serving their Donor 
with their substance, they have devoted 
themselves to the worship of the work of 
their own hands! Let not these remarks, 
however, be construed into a supposition, 
that I entertain the slightest idea of tlie 
East Indians ultimately supplanting the abo- 
rigines, so far as to rule over them, or to turn 
them out of the country, or even to main- 
tain any great preponderance of advantages 
over them : far from it. The most circum- 
scribed insight into the rise and progress 
of nations triust convince any one, that such 
a supposition, under the existing peculiar 
circumstances/would be truly prepgisterous. 
It would be no small absurdity to conctsj^e, 
that while the aborigines are being pro- 
gressively enlightened, they will retrograde 
back into their former, or even their pre- 
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gent compAttrtive pusillaniniity. We haw>, 
on the contrary, every reason tO' believei/ 
that in tinne they will become a most inte*- 
resting people in the universe, and thaUhejr 
are designed to cut a conspicuous' figure on’ 
the stage, which, by the allotment of Pro- 
vidence, has become, and will probaby con- 
tinue, always theirs. Their present prosper 
rity is no mean indication of what, 1 am 
firmly persuaded, they will arrive at in due 
time. All that is meant by these remarks is, 
that & body of men being raised up in this 
country, under circumstances which equal- 
ly entitle them to share with the aborigines 
ia the benefits derivable from it, it would 
lead us to suppose, that Providence either in- 
tended to bless the latter in some peculiar 
manner through the instrumentality of the 
former, or to punish the one for their in- 
gratitude, by making the other take away 
from them so much of those benefits, which 
they will in fact do, if they also* do not for- 
feit them by their ingratitude. 

80 long, however, as thfe East Indians 
view themselves as strangers in their own 
country, and act accordingly, keeping a- 
loof from those pursuits which mainly ren- 
der the aborigines a prosperous people, 
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tiiey mu«t pfa«ertabtyf{N«pNA^^^ 
lorded over ^^hose updn whom 
look down with contempt ^1 uepcatthti 
if the East fodians fail to found their hopea 
of prosperity as a people upon the circume 
stances which mw help forward the abork* 
gines, the time will be rapidly advancingy 
when, instead of the latter emulating the 
example of the former^ the former wilf bO' 
driven to the necessity of striving to vie 
with the latter, for advantages which, by 
timely consideration and activity on ‘their 
part, might have equipoised between them.' 
But very inopportunely for the existing state 
of the East* tndians’ mind, the aborigines 
have begun to open their long closed eyes. 
The Brahmnn has ere this resorted to the 
humble plough and the shop, to be found at 
which would formerly have attached an ind'e- 
lyblestigma to his character. Ido notmCan 
to extenuate the many notable foulpractices 
in the. bomthission of which they are daily 
detected to acquire an iniquitous independ^ 
ence, which, naueb as it is to be deplored,' 
many of them have seqpred. Their match*' 
less duplicity and< unparalleled dishonesty: 
are proverbial. T>fais is freely admitted';' 
but yet, a closer rie w would couvinoe any' 




attacbaieii^< ^ f|p^c«9 

drawa ilteir 'bl«^tb ill li»rbiddiA|i* {lart#]dil 
the cjpuntfyj'suchi as: are: < stibjbct to! 
iqpsdatfeQa; or tocperiodicab or peapatual 
pretaleTwet«t£i»ali^oM)iiJisease. To theaej!) 
they, aioibat in vapiah% return from the Hief- 
tropuJia.or'popnlar towns^ ^whither they fail# 
conveyed <tbetnselves in order to earn.nonieM- 
tbio^ over and irbotelwhat tiie partial 
tivatipina theyiare wont to carry Ob' in tbeil* 
places of nativity are cafvable of yielding^)' 
as soon! as tbe^bave acoomplislied their ob^ 
ject; and there tfae^^spendtherr infirnliiBys.'i 
If they prosper in their, 'town undertahiilgs, 
they return tor their native villages^<ili wbkb! 
the first thing ithey doiis, to ej^Ond thOii“*ciil>* 
tivations^ purchase' iahded properQri" -^ad- 

build snug'bri ok dweHing^otMes.'^Sjthslav 

aud other JnfaHible me^depmahy* thOflor^ 
arenow Ae holders .||^«SGteB8i veTarms, hild 
posMWjb jde/|fee'>df rearpeetabililif eltd^locil) 
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' lWs<at'e’ df the cmmtry,iti'othrir; p<if0(s 
of yieMf UUefv^isti, shoWB the ne^sity^Wf^ 
lobkihg it by EastitidiaMB; ’Thef.eottBtMws- 
tioh t)f the‘ Btftikh Indiaii comniun^i dtna- 
Yreh^tiding Eufopeattsv East Ihe^aD#/ aad 
ftboHgIttfesis aveiyf pectdiar one; and ptatrds 
■^e East 'indigtttS, tfs f^olonlstS, in #flehl hf 
action tbtally different from that rn‘Vd)ibh 
^he AttiericanS had^to eomineace' thtJirna- 


colotiisty sent odf^ tKd^RdmiksInto 'f <tri- 
%as^psrftS, do not correspond With the Stide 
tWhgS ihiiidia. Thejr tfiems’elvOBiit^tfe 
cfS^tfnisbfi, but the British are^'ifiiitf*!*© ; 

thff flnropeaiii^are hot ’ 

Ionize ; in Amewca, the colonists tlliles 
*dieMabo«l|itniit tntnrt^(B^^'lit«tlSI| to < 
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jpossessOr^ >• they • M^Hl’sd^* j tia* wde« A^Heyif^ 
4oingi evfcl?y>t^^^5 tflMWfiunte ^{indt«'*iefi&i^ 
AuaUy *0 them^liF«»»Tte*4l»>/op ilii^^flili^ 
lidiate attei^idti.o&thafEa8]i;> Jadiae^ 


Aizatiom»rb9?c0afefiqtienoe8 raaultiog frcvti 
tias mcttawtaneeiouat ba abaious to^vffinur 
j^ne. ! k)i«i.«aHaQc»ng,' aod baadjonesiso^^iof 
8ibfti« tkno «pa»t,>i|^ saliie-iaf .kiick.ti^^ 
iextentiofiwbbh^aa.'bat those eiia.fotsniAa 
;aidieqtiBto'iii«((^ liitoStuM^ tali£Q,ithe tnouhih 
iO'Tctive into •tfaia stafteiof' things io ^tbei ha- 
iterier. ('TJiey are andeavouring te en^^s 
•all :those ..traets uqftoountrj which hare 
tfaerto l>efB^kft>tO4mtilwa8te^-0r to turn into 
4mphii<^rable ingles istHwooda are s being 
tdearediawayj^^aBiddbe alluvial plaeeaatei^ 
tempted t6(be liniproved^ • • .Itnismot' .meant 
vthr- defer irom^ this^ that itbey.> hare brou^t 
‘^oir ^imwljiT acquired.’ poedesdioos into^m 
(pvoapaiitMiShstBte of >ealtivationt> ; ffov ^the 
i|)«oir skaaftetoibs we^yetieith0nttoi|jrai^f 












tnop iiitdiYidutl, Idi^bi^'iClIiilsgdfitdiitAkiK 


6f iabodr to .^abL&jb^’4o4t«ep’cleac«(H i^ 
vjokaioentiiiiltrtfM^tW ii!^Ybd|<py 
iaforn'klieiBastiadtaBl/t^itbero ati^e 
iwftiabt^ portji>a»»of<Uiei>d^ 
cnitivateil sth^^.avbbh ifiii^ 
prooured^iattliMi^bjr. pdrtdHwe |sir, 

poriaaa«ttt>!|<^es 

naked av thai^ lkUnaiitdbt«df thaiiektaiiliai^dia 
]el 

tooagbtto»8 

b 




Wigbltbe) 

tmoi 


of W^j;V 


e!Q!Qi%iihe %{# 


whfttfio is 

-ttpon their t«ni^t;l|p|;i^ 

^ea j^peetoil to .b^erhe0n|preU; • 

jvjaeed,> that4be|r Q0^h|^4lo ieolji 

4bei| Soldo.; It,i^^iHi|j^ah|e,-lJ»a(4>w 

dj 

^ ve^4iUl«'paiAS r’eqWPodilo (yegu^it^;^ 


tiojiof ,tt«o«iudoleaee 

thefe-wh^ , Oilfield hoi < wpeatedlf . 


A* biBtter*5<ijwArd*| ^Third^s 
ltrti<H:^di'‘^i^ddatiobs' laite^ uimI>> 


sASd q|lA^iAA^or rakt^^Meh as. tiie|f a^>|^ 
waya-^i|^til, the 1ij(i|^^^hiiNr'»|U 
so'tbe wi^',»4asoWi*e'aS^3^ '^^etVeif 
ffeltee's into iwdifll^ence OMovits 
ry o6n^iq[oi^eSj On tfao^ii^er hai^%bda 
a wahe ((inai^y^ ofdiin? fw two 

Or- thi*eo^ir^^s^ ^h'nwi^oeoaa^ilsi }!bI folk 




niight lue mtuie to proiltipe 
tion of additional 

of the land is bft tp^.go a.-bo^giog., fii^t 
why should it,, be spffeiied tol^e so, ^ bpg 
as there are ..East Indians capable of pjaoing 
a piore reasonable value on the capabiKties 
of the soil f . Does not this circumstance im- 
ply a necessity of their colonizing it? Is it 
right to suffer their own country to remain 
a manger, wherein they must ere long seek 
access, but probably be refuslid admittance? 
But 1 shall waive this argument for tite prcri 
sent, as some might be disposed to regard it 
as maintaining an advantage rather tbhik a 
necessity.. 

From these general considerations, I de- 
scend to a few particular ones, from whicji, I 
trust, the necessity of what I am speaking, 
w ill be more evident. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to do this, 1 think it necessary, to 
prevent misapprehension, to explain the 
sense in winch I use the term colonization. 
The term is derived from the Latin word 
colonia, signifying, “ a company of people 
transplanted from one place to another ;” 
or “ a body of people drawn from thei? mo- 
ther country to inhabit. some distant plape^” 
Th^re . are ^ome^ hdweypr,- who give it a 
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similar to this is the's^rlse ift i^KlBh- 1 b^V!fe'‘ 
used, and will use the teriii thronj^hoW the’' 
Essay, and ffi 'eiisfake riot, 1 Hate'of late" 
}rpii#rilly seeti it used in the same sense.^ 
I am sensible, 'that if does not exactly con* 
vey the idea 1 intend, and sorne may be’ 
disposed to think, that ttgricultuvc or* 
hmbandry would have been a fitter word 
but that wonl9' have been too limited a 
designation to express the nature of my* 
plan, which, it will be seen by and by, does 
not si(nply comprehend agricultural pur- 
suits, but a variety of such othdr manual 
arts, and handicraft and scientific works, 
us in colonizing a country are simultane- 
ously carried on. 1 do not, therefore, know 
that I coidd have fixed upon any other 
term that would have answered my pur- 
pose belter than the ode I have adopted.’ 

1 he East Indians, at least the best part of 

them, at present, reside in the metropolis. 
Should they at any time be induced to 
attempt colonization, it will be necessary for 
them to emigrate in bodies into the interior, 
to the remoteFpartS of which they are such 
strangers^ that’iheir reriioval from Calcutta 


E 



would certainly aaraitiolting 

from one region to afaotb^V ifeuce it will 
be seen, that niy meaning of the word is, 
after all, not so foi*^!^ to sotfie of the Mean- 
ings given above as some might be inclined 
to suppose*. 

The rapid multiplication of the ntinilMts 
of the East Indians, is another and a mdst 
powerful reason for their colonizing the 
country. By residing and multiplying in 
the metropolis, the Eastf. Indians Will 
shortly baffle all the wishes of Government 
to make provision for them, in such of Us 
services as the nature of them Will allo'w. 
No state in the world can possibly find the 
means of affording food and raiment for 
those who render themselves incapable of 
providing for themselves through the me- 
dium of any thing else but servitude. A 
hundred thousand could at once be support- 
ed by Government in the military kervice, 
but iM peculiar policy precludes the possi- 
bility of it. And this circumstance proba- 
bly, under thefexisting stateof things, is most 
favourablcto the East Indians. War, foreign 

* The reader had not been troubled with these remark^ 1 )d 1 for 
Bome objections which were made to the word^as u^d here^ bi^|ome 
to whom the writer had shown the manuscript esslay.’ He tafe thw 
r opportunity o£ returning his thanks to those and ot^er individual^ Air 
some other valuable remarks of theirs, which have enabled Idm toim* 
prove these pages since they were first written. 
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teotion oCipeOgl^rfcom evils tljat^^ prevail 
within (lopi«. ; Most.politiciaqs have made 
good use of this method in times o^ domes- 
tic turbulence. It is also a capital plan to 
thip the population, when it begins to be 
overgrown, from which many sore vicissi- 
tudes have happened to the state. But I 
must say no more on this delicate subject, 
and will only bid the East Indians be ex- 
ceedingly glidtthat it is what it is. It is to be 
jioped, that the soldier's , ardour has not yet 
been communicated to them, and leaves 
room ftyr'a very different species of enthu- 
siasm. It is well that they are not perpetual- 
ly haunted with dreams of cannonading and 
carnage, prize-money, or any sort of booty 
earned by “ hairbreadth 'scapes i’ the immi- 
nent deadly breach.” By all means, let 
the aboriginal Othellos have it ; but let the 
East Indians do something which savours 
more of “ home-spun.” Let them have 
a field of honour, but not strowed with the 
dead and dying, — acampaign,but not where 
people get more broken heads than they 
can well afford to spare ; where more wi- 
dows and orphans are created than socie- 
ty knovvjT well what to do with ; and where 
E 2 
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nipre blood .is spilt iw,onpdajf'jli^.,a 
age in a country can raise! But supppa- 
ing it were desirable, where is the possibility 
of accomplishing it? It must Jpug be a hopp- 
less case. The other seruce, (the civil) is 
likew ise not accessible. VVe shall, thcrefpre, 
say nothing further, about it, but proceed tp 
show what may be niore deserving the at- 
tention of East Indians, tl'.e necessity wbiej) 
arises for their colonizing the country frohi a 
view of their present peculiar situation, in 
many respects gloomy and unfavourable. tp 
their future welfare. 

I have said, they cannot be provided 
for either in the civil or military service. 
Thus circumstanced, they willingly avail 
themselves of what comes next within their 
notions of gentlemanly employment; but 
these unfortunately happen to be of so li- 
mited a nature, and attended with such a 
variety of unpleasant circumstances, that, 
though they are at present apparently un- 
concerned about other things more likely 
to ensure tlieir,permanent prosperity, they 
will soon be obliged to attend to tbeiu,pnd 
see the necessity of slrikipg into, son^ 
thing that is capable pf givipg.thpijpresent 
^spect of things it mpre prpmising' 
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The rapid iticrea|(B of their' numbers d^7 
mands a proportionable extension of their 
resources. The’ field. which thifej' occupy 
now, with • a *very few exceptions, is tli^ 
nietropolis of India. In the absence of the 
services already noticed, the public offi- 
ces of Government are open for their re- 
ception, in which only a few, comparatively 
speaking, earn their livelihood. These offi- 
ces cannot be multiplied ad infinitum, nor 
the salary of^, those who are employed in 
them be augmented, without surmountini; 
an impossibility. On the contrary, it is 
plain, that in consequence of the multipli- 
cation of hands, the admission of additi- 
onal ones into them, is under very unfa- 
vourable circumstances, if we except that 
they must otherwise go a begging j and 
the time is drawing nigh when the pay of 
writers must be reduced, to make room 
for such as will be found unprovided for 
by the growth of idle hands. Besides this, 
the aborigines are making such rapid pro- 
gress in the acquisition of the English 
language, and the inconceivable persever- 
ance with which they make thefnselves dex- 
trous in handling the pen, added to fhje 
siinall wages for which they let tbemselvcts 
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out, will soon orersto^ the tramcribing 
market , if such a thing has not already 
ken place. The East Indiiansy I know, be- 
gin to feel themselves pinelled. for room. 
There are hundreds who would thankfully 
serve for the salaries now allowed to the 
aborigines, 20 or 30 rupees per month, and 
perhaps for less, and have effectually ceased 
to dream of hundreds. Many of the oifioes 
of authority begin to teem with Hindoo 
writers, as also all the mercantile concerns. 

It might be said, that the East Indians 
ought to resort to mechanical arts, which 
are plentifully in their way in sudh a city 
as Calcutta. The fact, however, must ^ 
published, that there arc scarcely half a 
dozen mechanics who think it worth their 
while to receive apprentices of this deno- 
mination of the liege subjects of his Ma- 
jesty. The cause of this remains to be 
found out. Allowing this to pass, and sup- 
posing ther present number of the East 
Indians (of such as want employment) were 
to make themselves adepts in some of the 
mechanical arts, they might probably do 
well enough ; and, as it is believed .t^t 
they could do more and better work t||j|n 
the aboriginal mechanics, these last,^ it may 
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be imagined, woul^, in a. very short time, 
be brought, to make sad shifts for want of 
work. Were th)8, 'however, possible, and 
did the preseht high notions of the East 
Indians permit them to adopt the extreme- 
ly economical habits of the aborigines, yet 
the rising and the next generation after it 
could not all become mechanics too, with- 
out serious consequences to the prosperity 
of the latter description of mechanics. To 
stretch a porett, I will even make a conces- 
sion. of this argument, and grant that the 
Second and third generations could earn 
their hJ'ead without injury to tl»e prospects 
qf the aboriginal artisans.* What will that 
prove ? Why, nothing more, than that while 
the aborigines not only keep pace with the 
East Indians in such professions, and at 
the same time prosper in every thing else, 
the East Indians, after excepting the small 
section employeilasvvriters,will be confined 
simply to the former ; — a pretty alternative 
this, to be sure, for nearly a whole people ! 
No other parts of Hindoosthan saving Cal- 
cutta, are accessible to East Indians. In 
Calcutfa they must live, and in Calcutta 
they must die. The necessity of this must 
be questioned. It must bu denied, that 
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handicrafts alone ever bad. a tendency to 
promote the general welfare of an infant 
people. This may be a good plan to 
enable foreigners to escape bring-, perpetU' 
ally imposed upon by native artisans, and 
thereby secure a more rapid independenj^e, 
and retire from business ; but it cannpt 
otherwise be effected than at the expense 
of the East Indians. ^ 

Calcutta is a place of trade, and the minds^^ 
of its inhabitants are full of it ; hence it is 
not to, wondered at, that trades, and chiefly, 
the mechanical arts, will be recommended 
in preference to any thing else. I'*do not 
lay stress aipon^the mere supplying the 
means of common subsistence : begging 
would do that. But 1 ask, why must it be 
indispensable for the East Indians to bury 
themselves within the metropolis? Do not 
the large tracts of country, most of which are 
almost uninhabited and uncultivated, throw 
open their arms, and promise far easier and 
far more independent remuneration of la- 
bour than* any of the occupatiQns|n which 
the East Indians are at present engt^ed, or 
could engage, in the metropolis ? If they 
must be placed on the same footing with the 
aborigines, (wll|cb, 1 readily grant, it would 
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not be disgraceful, ) why not allow the inte- 
rior of the country to be the sphere of 
their respecti^ undertakings as well as the 
city? Must ttie East Indians be made t.kp 
instruments In the.Fands of merchants and 
mechanics, and these chiedy foreigners, w|to 
have no mahnef of claiiii I'li the soil, for the 
purpose of enriching! them, and euabliug 
them to carry away the fatness of itflfsuch 
a thing cannot be helped, let the aborigines 
by all means be permitted to engross to 
thems'elves the servile credit of auxiliaries. 
The miijeries that threaien the growing 
population of the East Indjans should not 
be* proposed to be ameliorated *by things 
which, (putting the best construction on the 
motives of those that suggest them) are by 
no means calculated to better their con- 
dition. 

Let it be considered also, whether the 
numbers of the East Indians who are al- 
most in a state of starvation, do not more 
forcibly suggest the necessity^of their colo- 
nizing the country than words can express. 

In the nature of things, it is literally im- 
possible, whatever we have said for the 
sake of argument, that Government can 
provide for the whole body of existing and 
P 
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increasing East ladians, andjtheirrpresent 
resources are confessedly inadequate to 
meet the wants of them all. The very 
circumstance of numbers strolling about 
the streets of the city of palaces, burdens 
upon their helpless parents for want of em- 
ployment, is an indisputable proof of this 
assertion. Hence they must turn their 
thoughts, their ingenuity, and their means, 
immediately to something else. Btit to what 
else will they resort? Will they become 
mechanics? Will they become tradesmen? 
Will they become seamen? Tliefirstof these, 
we presume, we have shown would Gut seam 
tily provide for a part of them. Some may, 
indeed, become mec*hanics;and,we may add, 
some mav become tradesmen loo, thouirh 
it is too evident to need to be shown, that 
hut a very few, in (heir present penurious 
state as a body, could enter upon any spe- 
culation, on a scale sufficiently extensive to 
render it worth their while to undertake it. 
Seamen they need not become, however 
esay it may be of access ; neither ougl|{ it to 
he thought a desirable life, when tli^y can 
be any thing else preferable. Had there 
been much necessity for foreign trade, they 
might then become seamen; but there, is 
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none, at least ttot at present. Wbat then 
remains that they can become? Yes, and if 
some of the^ choose, they may become 
drummers ahd fifers too. Let me not be 
supposed to intend to insult their feelings. 
Far be it from me! Jt is my professed ob- 
ject to render them a respectable body of 
men hereafter, if they will but follow the 
steps I have taken the liberty to recommend. 
While I am on this point, let me not leave 
it without calling the attention of my coun- 
trymen to the lamentable fact, that many of 
them areactually no betteremployed,lhough 
not from choice. In the thing itself, I ad- 
mit, there is no disgrace ; but certainly there 
is in the circumstances connected with their 
being employed in those lines of profession. 
If it is a disgrace, to whom do they owe 
their being thus singled out for drummers 
and fifers ! Is it not to the inattention of 
(hose who are capable of taking the lead in 
promoting the welfare, the respectability, 
and the independence* of their country- 
men? Is it not to their self-will — their pride, 
which, though it affect to despise the peace- 

* I trouM just desire the reader to bear in mind, that the sense 
in which I use the word indejmndence, is simply opposed to the present 
aependant state of the East Indians, in reference to the meansofiret- 
tin^ their livelihood. * 
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ful and useful employment of a farmer, can 
yet bear to think, that a part of their coun- 
trymen are in a far worse situation ’ 

It is in vain to conceal, that they will in 
a short time be driven to the necessity of 
abandoning the metropolis; hut it would be 
wiser to be regulated by choice. The pr^ 
sent moment is available, and colonization 
would be attended with far less difficulty 
and toil now, than at a time when circum.* 
stances would oblige them to make very 
mortifying stretches. Let them bestow a 
legitimate reflection on the subject, and the 
necessity of colonizing the country will not 
require ttrbe farther urged . 
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THE 

PRACTICABILITY OF COLONIZATION, 

Having, as I trust, shown the necessity 
of the East Indians’ colonizing the country, 
I proceed next to consider, as proposed, 
the j)racticability of it, which, 1 am sorry, 
th(tugh not surprised, to find has been more 
than once questioned by different persons : 
some of these persons seem to have paid 
som5 attention to the subject; the rest, I 
am fully confident, have never bestowed 
a single thought upon it, at least notone 
that could deserve that name. Were I ever 
so much inclined to put a favourable con- 
‘struction upon the motives that dictated 
their hostility (I cannot call it by a better 
name) to the undertaking, which, it is the de- 
sign of this essay to recommend strongly 
and earnestly, I should yet be extremely at 
a loss to account for it, so devoid of all ra- 
tionality, and even common sense is it ; and, 
certainly, without the least shadow of fact to 
countenance it. This I hope to prove in 
the course of the succeeding strictures. I 
do not, however, mean to deny, that the 
East Indians will have to overcome any ob- 
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Stacies whatever in their attempt to colonize 
the country. Doubtless, they will have to 
combat with several and wreat difficulties ; 
but they are by no menns such as to be in^ 
surmountable. If undertakings of less im- 
portance and nia<rnitude are not unattended 
with impediments and toils, it is most rea- 
sonable to expect, that an undertaking of 
such immense importance and extent as the 
colonization of llindoosthau by East Indi- 
ans must be accompanied with much more 
toil and difficulty. If, however, they ‘must 
colonize the country, that is, if the necessi- 
ty of their doing it has been sufficiently and 
satisfactorily evinced, I would beg leave to 
ask, when and how, then, are these im[iedi- 
ments to be removed ! Is it when the conn-’ 
try will be thrown open to foreign coloni- 
zation? Can nothing be done unless fo- 
reigners have a finger in the pie ? Or will 
it be said, that the aid of foreigners must 
be waited for ? That such ideas are chime- 
rical, may be easily proved. In the first 
place, our wise politicians are well aware, 
that there are no prospects of the country’s 
being thrown open to immigration. In the 
next place, the existing impediments must 
be removed before the influx of foreign co- 
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lonjefl. can prosper. If they are to remove 
them, the East Indians can likewise do it 
for themselves. Should this not be admits 
ted, it would then follow, that all things 
must be previously set in order in such a 
manner as to enable the emigrants, on their 
arrival, to prosecute their labours success- 
fully, otherwise they must be foiled, and 
prepared to retrace their footsteps to their 
respective countiies. But where was such 
a thing ever known as attempts to clear 
away the obstacles to colonization ere the 

arrival of the colonists ? The Romans were 

« 

not thus favoured ; the Americans less; and 
the recent enterprizers in Africa least of all. 
The Romans, it might be said, removed-the 
impediments which obstructed their way at 
the point of the sword ; and the same will, 
perhaps, be said of what the Americans did 
in some instances. But those were obsta- 
cles of a different nature from what the East 
Indians will have to contend with.' They 
had to make room for themselves in the 
country to which they immigrated, to sub- 
due the oi^inal possessors of those coun- 
tries, and tffcoinbat with various other such 
ditSculties, The East Indians will have no 
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such thing to do. Their way is compara- 
tively smooth before them ; they live under 
powerful protection ; they have only to put 
their hands to the plough, and prosper. Let 
us again, for a moment, advert to the facts 
connected with the different attempts to 
colonize the countries already once or twice 
mentioned. 

When the first settlers in America immi- 
grated to the country which now gives them 
a name, was it previously prepared for their 
reception ? or rather, were they not sensible 
that they would be obliged to do it them- 
selves ? And did they not, by steadiness 
and perseverance, secure prosperity ? J'hdt 
the East Indians should be able to do less, 
after the state of things has been brought 
to that train which the Americans had to 
labour through incredible hardships in or- 
der to effect, must be regarded as frivolous 
talk. Again, the African colonists entered 
upon the work under far less favourable cir- 
cumstances than the Americans. Who can 

f 

help being struck with astonishment at the 
detail of the singular trials whicl^hey had to 
endure, and are still groaning under? Who 
can help admiring the perseverance of spirit 
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actuates them in their praiseworthy object? 
Their sufferings are exquisite ; but let them 
not faint, for a sweet reward awaits the 
progress of their magnanimous career. If, 
under such circumstances, they have pros- 
pered, and are prospering, the East Indians, 
nlio have no reason to apprehend the 
immense obstructions which opposed the 
progress of the American colonists, and 
much less those which the African settlers 
had to contend with, cannot but succeed in 
their attempts to colonize thecoiintry. They 
are firmly and peaceably established in the 
country which their ancestors have obtain- 
ed for them, a country, which is not only the 
richest in the world, but in which the earth 
almost spontaneously yields her fruits to 
the touch of her children, A large portion 
of it has been all along kept in a state of 
tolerable cultivation, and they will have per- 
fect security in forwarding their no. less 
praiseworthy undertaking. A variety of im- 
pediments have been mentioned, which, 
it is supposed, render the practicability of 
East Indians ^oloniziiig the country, doubt- 
ful ; we shall examine the most important 
of them. 


G 
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And first of all, it is said, the climate of 
India presents a formidable barrier to the 
realization of the hope of East Indian colo- 
nists. I am at loss to conceive what could 
induce any one who had the smallest expe- 
rience or knowledge of the real nature of 
the climate of this country, to suggest such 
a sad impediment to its colonization by 
means of East Indians! They ought to be 
fully aware, that the complaints we are 
daily doomed to hear about the insalu- 
brity of the climate, do not spring' from 
the aborigines, and certainly from only a 
few of (he East Indians. If foreigners feel 
the efiect's of the climate to which they have 
not been inured by length of residence, are 
we to admit their claims, and condemn it? 
Gan jam and other parts of India are said to 
be the graves of Europeans. Well, and so 
it may be, without its having any thing to do 
with the nature of the climate of India in 
general ; otherwise, we might with as much 
propriety tax England for being a worse 
climate than India, because some East In- 
dians have, during their residence there, been 
completely crippled. If the heat and vapour 
of llindoosthan have proved destructive to 
Europeans, the cold, fog, &c. of England 
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have slain their hundreds of India. How 
can a place at one extremity of the globe, be 
possibly expected to prove friendly to the 
constitution of one who comes all of a sud- 
den to reside in it, from a place where the 
seasons, scenes, and manner of life of the 
people are diametrically opposite to those 
of it? Yet, is it not a fact, that only a few, 
comparatively speaking, of such Europeans 
as lead sober lives, have fallen the victims 
of the climate of India ? The raffino- of the 
cholei’a must not be mentioned, since we 
are pretty certain, that there is scarely a 
country ui the world to which it has not ex- 
tended its dreadful ravages. In ‘other re- 
spects, the natives and East Indians do not 
feel more from the eflects of the climate of 
India than the Europeans do in their re- 
spective countries. If they too are heard to 
complain at times, it must be more from 
imitation than any real cause. We are satis- 
fied, however, thsit the aborigines have no 
manner of objection to be allowed to remain 
in the country of their forefathers. They 
love it passing well ; yes, even as well as 
those love theirs, who claim the fairest spot 
in the universe as their own. This impedi- 
•nent, therefore, lies more in the delicate con-' 
G 2 
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struction of the constitution of foreigners, 
than in the climate of India itself. If this be 
allowed, then the colonization of India by 
means of Europeans must l>e viewed as a 
somewhat preposterous project, and those 
who recommend it must bear the imputation 
of cruelty. There cannot exist any very 
material difl'erence in the constitution of the 
aborigines and East Indians, but what arises 
from the ditference in the nature of the ex- 
ercises to which their bodies have been 
subjected from early life ; in other restpects 
they arc the same. If the birth and the 
constant residence of the former httve inur- 
ed them ,to the climate, the similarity of 
those circumstances places the East Indians 
in precisely the same condition : with this in 
their favour, that the food to which they have 
been accustomed from their infancy has a 
greater tcndemjy to form a more active and 
robust constitution than that of the genera- 
lity of the aborigines, which commonly is 
rice, and vegetables, and pure water. And 
yet, wonderfuhto conceive, they live nearly 
as long as the inhabitants of Europe, who 
fare better in many respects ! It must be a 
had climate indeed to do so much with such 
insignificant means of forming the consti- 
tution ! 
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It is feared, that the heat of the siin would 
prevent the East Indians from workinjf in 
their fields at mid-day. This must first be 
set beyond adoubt,ere it ean be enumerated 
alon^ with the variety of other impediments 
that are, 1 am convinced, too hastily sup- 
posed to threaten failure in the attempt to 
colonize. What say the East Indians them- 
selves? Are they such milksops as to re- 
volt at the idea ofcxposino; themselves to the 
edectsof the sun, and ready to cry ont that 
tjieyjiave made the experiment, and are ob- 
lio;ed to confess that they are terribly afraid 
ofbeino' scorched ? Toi^ive these scarecrow- 
nianufacturers a chance of establishing their 
ill-omened position, 1 will bee; leave to re- 
quest ariswers to the followinj^ few plain 
questions, viz. Are not hundreds of East 
Indians daily seen strolling through the 
streets of the city, without the accommoda- 
ation of chata-burdars f Are these burnt 
by the fervent rays of Pheebus, 'and ‘reduc- 
ed to cinders? Are there not others of 
them in the habits of encofmtering all the 
hardships of a seafaring life, amidst the up- 
roar of jarring elements, the streams of 
scorching sunbeams, and the floods of inun- 
dating rain, storms, and tempests ; heat and 
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cold, wet and dry ? Do they not all prove 
equally ineffectual in deterring them from 
again venturing themselves near the yawn- 
ing gulf and on the faithless waves? How 
many of these, may it not be asked, have 
there been struck to death hycoup de soleil^ 
or blown to atoms by the infuriated winds ? 
Ask the laskar, whether he ever put an 
East Indian’s fortitude to the blush ? Have 
the latter run up the shrouds with less agi- 
lity, or reefed the bursting topsails with less 
placidity of countenance? Have they shrunk 
w ith cowardice, when their captain, pointing 
to the yard-arm dipping at every roll into 
the foaming deep, bid them take their sta- 
tion there? Are the miserable Hindoos 
capable of doing these things ? If not, and 
they experience no harm from the effects of 
the climate, I ask, is there not every likeli- 
hood of theEastIndiaus pursuing the peace- 
ful occupation of farmers with every pros- 
pect of • suct’X'ss ? Moreover, was it never 
known, that some of them getting astride of 
dromedaries, traversed the banks of the 
Nurbuda beneath the killing beams of a 
vertical sun, amidst clouds of suffocating 
dust? Were they never seen manfully 
fighting against the disaffected Bhounsla’s 
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warlike legions, and braving the fiery wea- 
pons that flew big with destruction out of 
the thundering jaws of his artillery ? Let the 
intrepid Goorkha say, whether the death- 
dealing arms of the East Indians lost their 
executive powers in the imminent fields un- 
der the melting elfects of the sun ; or were 
they enervated by the pernicious tendency 
of the climate ? Let these questions bo 
plainly answered, and it will at once be 
proved, that the impediments in reference 
to cltmatc are imaginary. I am persuaded, 
as well as tliey must be, who are able to 
speak from experience, that though the lot 
of the East Indians were cast in the hottest 
part of llindoosthan, it would not in the least 
prove an obstacle to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the pursuits recommended here. 

But how poor will the arguments in fa- 
vour of the impediment under considera- 
tion Jippear, when we call to mind, that»Eu- 
ropean mariners bear the utmost brunt of 
the climate, as well as, if not in many in- 
stances better than, the hardiest las- 
kar that ever crossed the line! If the in- 
habitants of a region, above whose horizon 
the sun, as it were, just peeps, and causes 
his limbs to shiver into a mortification in the 
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removes of liis genial rays, can contrive to 
support existence, and earn an honest live- 
lihood, without complaining half so much as 
our metropolitan friends, is it not fair to ad- 
mit, that the East Indian, whose birthplace 
and habitation lie beneath the torrid zone, 
would be able to endure his own climate 
with a far better ofrace ? It would reflect 
no little shame, were it otherwise. Further, 
look at the European soldiers, combating 

with a climate to which they have not been 

r • 0 

accustomed. Look at the European indi- 
go planters : are they not generally a Jiealthy 
class of |)eo|>le, in spite of the supposed 
deadliness of the eflects of the said-to-be 
bad climate ? What an eirominate race of 
people would they not make oftlie East In- 
dians? I beg permission to ask the East 
Indians, does it not behoove them to endea- 
vour to silence our impediment-makers, by 
provTng beyond a doubt, that there is no 
foundation for the ill-acfjuircd impression 
that has gone, abroad concerning their 
incapability to undertake any thing that is 
praiseworthy? Is not the time yet come 
to show, that they only require to have the 
way to seek their best interests pointed 
out ? Is it necessary, that others must 
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think for them, and teach them what they are 
to do in order to secure to themselves 
a held of Action, which, every thing, that is 
connected with their present and future 
welfare as a people, imperiously calls upon 
them to occupy? No; I think I shall be borne 
out in saying, that they have only waited for 
an opportunity to exert their dormant ener- 
gies ; and that their peculiar condition has 
Ititherto precluded their attending to the 
most important step they should take; that 
tiieir minds were till now completely en- 
grossed with attending to the acquisition of 
those things which the support of existence 
immediately required ; and as th^se neces- 
sarily placed them in a quarter where it was 
not only to be attended to, but where they 
could not properly acquire that information 
regarding the facilities of the interior to 
ensure them better livelihoods, without 
which prudence demanded that they 
should be cautious in their movements. I 
need not make any apology for this digres- 
sion, if so it should be considered by any 
one. 

It is true, we hear them, as well as the 
Europeans, complaining of heat under toil; 
we see them sweating beneath the pressure 
H 
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of fatigue and exhaustion, in common with 
Europeans ; but does not every HinlSoo or 
Musulraan complain likewise, under simi* 
lar circumstances ? There is not an indivi- 
dual among them, who, after returning from 
following his team, will nofcry out Kee-rod! 
or Bura-dhoop ! and so forth. So long as 
the East Indians are formed of flesh and 
blood, they must in an equal degree with 
others, be subject to these minor but com- 
mon effects of all climates. These are ef- 
fects not alone of climate, but the concom- 
mitants of labour and industry, and to avoid 
which, we must leave this world in search 
of another where men do not live “ by the 
sweat of their brow,” and where there ts no 
sun. 

With respect to the aborigines in India, 
a Hindoo or Miisulman lad of 10 or 12 
years of age, will tend the flocks and herds 
of his parents all the day long; but be it re- 
membered) that when he begins to find the 
sun too powerful, he makes no objection to 
betake himself to the shelter of some neigh- 
bouring friendly trees. If this privilege is 
conceded to the East Indian, what is there 
in the nature of things to prevent his re- 
garding such a thing in any other light than 
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as an iaipediment to his . undertakings 1 
Many of them are aware, that with all their 
parental injunctions, advice and admonition^ 
they cannot restrain their boys, and, not 
unusually, their girls also, from running and 
romping about in the sun during the hottest 
part of the day. Let a set of trap-bats and 
balls be thrown in their way, with liberty to 
knock about the balls when, where, and how 
they please, and I have reason to be per- 
suaded, that they would so little mind the 
i^un,/hat they would rather forego their or- 
dinary meals than not be on the greens. A 
cricket ‘match at twelve would do no more 
harm to their constitution than the lolling of 
our milksops beneath the refreshing gusts of 
the pendulating jounMa. No greater evils 
would befall our East Indian youths, from 
sporting in the sun, than those which hap- 
pen to the skaters in the serpentine canal 
in St. James’ Park. They are able to decide 
this question, whose children are nearly the 
whole of the day in the open air and sun, at 
some allowed or forbidden play ; but 
withal are the healthiest, strongest, and 
cheerfullest children in the city. If the 
skins and complexions of the youngsters 
are not cared much about, the sun would 

B 2 ' 
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not prove iniipical to their health. Give an 
£ast Indian lad a tuttoo, and he would kill 
it outright in the space of a week, by gaU 
loping him all day long in the sun. Could 
he not as well follow and tend a Hock of 
sheep, or a herd of cows, with (he help of 
shady trees to afford him a refreshing re- 
fuge from the heat of the sun when it be- 
comes overpowering? I am of opinion, 
however, that the East Indian colonists 
need not absolutely to labour in the heat of 
the day out of doors, as the aborigines arp 
most inconsiderately wont to do. If the co- 
lonists could prevail upon themselvek to turn 
out of bed tit 5 (it would not be requiring 
too much to suggest their rising even ear- 
lier) in the morning, and proceed to their 
fields forthwith, with their breakfast in their 
pockets, they would be able by 8, to go 
through more work than the aborigines, 
who seldom begin theirs till long after sun- 
rise. They could then fall to their break- 
fast, and despatching it without unneces- 
sary delay, resume their occupation at 
the team or hoe till 10 ; by which time 
they would have pushed through more 
business than they would, were they to toil 
at mid-day. Such a plan would preserve 
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them from unnecessary exhaustion, and en- 
able them to return to their fields in the 
cool of the afternoon, with more vigour 
than they would otherwise do. During the 
interval thus secured, they could advantage- 
ously employ themselves within doors, or un- 
der shady topes, in some mechanical work or 
manufacture. This plan would also pre- 
vent their cattle from being pulled down so 
soon as the poor beasts that are used by the 
aborigines. Our East Indian scribes sel- 
(jonugo to their office before 10, where they 
usually remain till four. The colonists 
would have finished the most interesting 
part of their employment beforck the office 
hour of the former. They would, moreover, 
have the best part of the day to attend to a 
variety of such things as would procure 
them considerable sums of ready money. 
Besides which, since they would not have 
to plough every day in the year, what a 
deal of time could they command for other 
useful purposes ! By devoting their morn- 
ings, and part of their evenings to agricul- 
ture, they would realize more than suffici- 
ent to maintain themselves and families, and 
their manufactures, &c. would yield them 
the means of growing into respectability. 
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The most ostensible argument respecting 
the impracticability of colonization 1 hare 
yet beard, is, that the East Indians will 
never be able to reduce their economy to 
that scale, which is a striking feature in the 
affairs of the lower orders of the aborigines. 
If the economy of the latter is to be view- 
ed in the light of virtue, 1 would ask. Does 
not the argument go to prove, that the East 
Indians are not capable of exercising it? If 
imperious necessity be asigned as the cause, 
would not the same cause have a corre- 
sponding effect, as it respects the East Indi- 
ans ? To such a pass, alas ! are the East 
Indians brought, that none are inclined to 
allow, that they are fit, or can be made fit, to 
order their affairs according to the extent 
of theirresources, whether the motives arise 
out of necessity or virtue! This sounds 
very bad indeed. O! that it should be in- 
sinuated, that the people of all other 
countries in the universe can suit them- 
selves to their circumstances, except the 
East Indians !‘ Were the surmise correct, 
I would not hesitate a single moment to 
pronounce the aborigines of Hindoosthan 
to be superior in every respect to the East 
Indians. But it becomes us to examine into 
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(lie majtter a little more earefulij^ and; to 
find out the real fact, before we can fancy 
ourselves at liberty to frame such unnatu^ 
ral imputations. 

The objection seems to be founded upon 
the assertion, that the aborigines live upon 
three rupees per month, to which rate of 
economy, it is presumed, the East Indians 
will never be able to reduce themselves ; so 
that their plan of colonization must, of course, 
prove abortive, and they must continue as 
they «re, and look fearfully forward for the 
approach of the eventful era which must 
needs entail indescribable misery upon their 
progeny. If by the assertion, that the na-, 
lives live upon three rupees per month, is 
meant that each individual of the aborigines 
can live upon that sum per mensem, it is al- 
lowed to be possible ; but if thereby it is in- 
tended to affirm, that each aboriginal fami- 
ly, of whatever extent, lives upon it, I would 
beg leave to give it a flat denial.* 

Did the East Indians indeed expect no- 
thing more than the insignificant monthly 
income that rewards the labours of the abo- 
rigines, an insuperable bar would at once 
be thrown in the way of colonization, and 
my endeavours to recommend it should 
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merit laughter; but fortunately for the East 
Indians, their case is not yet grown so des* 
perale as ail that, as I trust to be able to 
show in the course of this essay. ' 

Money is looked upon as the only pro* 
curing cause of the support of existence^ 
money is the infallible pivot on which all 
success turns— money is the thing that 
rouses the energies of all classes of men— 
there is none who thinks it worth his while 
to start any plan, without making money the 
hook of success — in short, every thing is 
made to hang upon money ; — which has 
now, what music was long ago said by a ce* 
Icbratcd dramatist to possess, 

——Charms to soothe the savage breast. 

To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak. 

“ Money makes the mare to go," and, 
therefore, the East Indians must be made to 
go about the most important business (next 
to the concerns of a future world) he has yet 
to set himself to, with a silver goad ! The ^ 
aborigines, it is allowed by all parties, 
rally require such an impetus to their le- 
thargic movements, and therefore, the East 
Indians have a formidable elumbling-block 
in the path by which they hope to arrive 
at the smallest portion of independence ! I 
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a few;;aii^ditieoal remarks. 

» In moat of the4btncta% 
vihces, thfe; native fariiiiers usuaHy 

oil, s^it, and many othi^ itecesski^liir^ 
life, as I have already ^|atedf1}y||irtkrln| 
j^defor them; butthe’prdiducedfOTe^paddy 
l^ds is not the only thing they have to de^ 
pend upon for the support of their families, 
in addition to this, they have; their sugar* 
cane,inustard,8esamum,pea8e,pul8e, potato* 
of sorts, gram,’plantains, bulbous rpots, and 
.Tjsgetables of various descriptions ; nielmis, 
harley^j - ginger^Hurmeric, oniops, garlic, 
ohillies, cotten, &c. Alltbc8e, WhhiPe«;t* 
ce^ion the ;fi lastarticles, tliey 

convey Itoirawrfifeet, ahd dispfasfe^f for ri^y 
iinoney,' hy tvhioh tnfean8|4he^ are eiiii^ed 
to ^bringx.hbiAtb 'Sach ‘'article^^ of' dbii 
Befid';ortagri<S!^»rft!^Ul^\ " 





proourin^r eaKs© of money. , It >»0Bld now 
spetuto be a fit opportunity for their ridditl|| 
themselves Irom the endless ji^rasps of fbpjr 
Mithajtins ; but superstitious rites are so 
dreadfully in their way, that on them they 
must lay out the best partof their extra earn- 
ings, through dread of disgrace and infa- 
my, which leases their iVJuhajons as much 
their lords as ever. 

The su^ai-caiie is manufactured into su- 
gar by a remarkably cheap and easy pro- 
eess*; b^t as the manufacturers receive ad- 
vances lor this article likewise, the Muha- 
jiins usually make away with the most part of 
it, though it is true they advance ready mo- 
ney for it. The cotton shares a similar fate, 
and leaves the cultivators under the neces- 
sity of procuring cotton from the bazar for 
the use of the spinners at home, who spin 
it into thread. The thread thus obtained, 
is woven for f^em into cloth by the weavers, 

" ho are not seldom paid witli paddy for their 
trouble. It will be observed,.thatIhave con- 
fined my notices to the inhabitants of the poor* 
est part of the country. I have done this 
I'tirposely to show, that with all the conse- 
quence and value, we are in the habits of as- 
«' ibing to the shining power of things, there 

K 
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are men, and those of the agricultural denO" 
mination too, who do certainly contrive to 
secure support for themselves and families 
without having much to do with cash, and 
who yet virtually lay out considerably more 
than three rupees per month. It is worthy 
of particular remark here, that notwithstand- 
ing their notorious indolence of character, 
the aborigines are able to furnish them- 
selves with the necessaries of life, which, 
such as they are, could not be procured for 
three rupees per month in hard cash'. If 
such is the case with the despised abori- 
gines, it must be granted, that the East Indi- 
ans would be able to surpass them in every 
respect, and that there can be nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent their deriving 
better support from the adoption of the 
means recomniended to them than the for- 
mer with their celebrated economy. Where 
then are the impediments which prevent 
their cheerfully, vigorously, and success- 
fully entering .upon the plan of coloniza- 
tion ? 

Thus far, I have, I trust, fairly removed 
every objection which has been u^ed to 
the colonization of Hindoosthan b^East 
Indians. 1 shall now consider what appear 
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to me someiilbing like obstacles, ^e most 
formidable of these, is the peculiar turft of 
mind and feelings of the East Indians them^ 
selves. I vjBi’ily believe, that scarcely a single 
individual of that body would hesitate a 
nioment to colonize the country, if they 
could copimand the means of purchasing 
estates, that would yield such sums, as would 
place it in theirpowerto maintain the rank 
of gentlemen-farmers, whilst scarcely fifty 
would step forward, in the absence of that 
ability, to enter upon the occupation of 
downright farmers ; drive their oxen before 
them ; dig their land ; manufackire their 
indispensable furniture ; churn their but- 
ter, &c. Circumstances, in some mea- 
sure, it is allowed, oblige them to choose 
the employment of the copyist. The la- 
borious, though variegated and independ- 
ent, life of the farmer, does not seem to 
hold forth such allurement to their 'confin- 
ed view’s, as driving their goose-quills eter- 
nally in the capacity of mercenaries. They 
are not, it is to be feared, given to meditate 
upon the circumstance, that the occupation 
of a sedentary transcriber, has, more than 
any things else, a direct tendency to un- 
dermine a man's valuable constitution, ah 
2 k 
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effect, which, though it be not immedtateli^ 
pei'ceptible to himself, is most cettainly, 
seen by others, und felt by his otfspringj who^< 
are, therefore, progressively degenerating 
ill tlio»e active V|iiaiities, the absence of 
which so |iroiiiinentiy strikes our notice 
in the characters of the piisillaninious abori- 
gines Uur Mo t/er# ought to be well aware, 
that they, by uo means, escape reaping the 
fruits of a field ploughed with goose-quills. 
Will they not admit, that they have fijund 
themselves more pulled down by labour 
at the desk of only a few hours in a day, 
than wh^ they have occupied them- 
selves in a more robust or active work ? Let 
them only lake the trouble to trace the pre- 
seuteffecls of the inactive and dull lives they 
lead, and they will find it an easy matter to 
detect the causes, not only of their being 
obliged to use spectacles before they regard 
themselves •old men, but of all that debility 
of their system which reduces them to the 
unpleasant alter'native of applying for pen- 
sions. Of what use are they to society after- 
wards? Instead of fiourishing in 4|e meri* 
dian of their powers, at forty, bch^ii|N.4bem 
creeping through life, as if fit forii|^ti^< 
bid to be shortly tumbled into their ready 
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gfraves, and' aU < ftivtlier reihertbrtince> of 
iliem obliterated by a premature tomb 1 An ; 
individual of this description bas the wholo ^ 
of bis energies exercised, or rather bartefJi < 
( (I, for a scanty pension. Society has nothing 
more to do with him, and he is a living iho> 
nument of the unwholesome propensity to 
scribbling for money ! After his departure 
from a world of so much folly, what be* 
comes of those who have been committed 
(0 bis; care, not to be prematurely abandon* 
cd to inevitable wretchedness, but to be 
put in the way of proving serviceable to 
the community, and along with,, that, to 
themselves? What a killing reflection must 
there not be produced in the minds of those 
who have wasted their time in an occupa- 
tion to which they had no other reasons to 
devote themselves but what consist in the 
turn of their feelings, and the nature of their 
sentiments respecting those pursuits and 
vocations of life, which, by other nations are 
thought to be most desirable' and honoura- 
ble, when they come to he laid on the bed of 
death, surrounded by those unoflendingcrea* 
lures w bom they hud been the instrumenta 
of bringing into the world, and are about to 
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leave, the, deserted victitjjs of pitiable pride 
and indolence, in a place, of which the doors 
to prosperity are barred against them, and 
beyond which there is indeed nothing more 
than a. probable pension of a pa|try pittance ! 
Is not such a spectacle almost daily wijtness- 
ed in the metropolis of Bengal? Is not the 
prospect getting more gloomy apace?^^ And 
who can sum up the approaching evil? 

The farmer draws his nourishment from 
the very bosom of nature, and not . after 
her fruits have undergone changes by pas- 
sing through fifty dilferent chann'els. In 
])iaiuer lp,nguage, — the nature of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his industrious 
line of life is such, that it not only preserves 
his constitution from untimely decay, but 
removes him at a comfortable distance from 
those scenes and localities which are im- 
pregnated with chagrin, and a thousand per- 
plexities to which the powers of the copyist 
unduly fall a sacrifice. His field-labours tend 
to promote health, to which the salubrious 
air of the country, and the absence Of a 
host of jarring emotions which exist;, Tn 
the city, combine to contribute. While the 
emaciated, spectre-like copyist of a toomi^’s 



city, at forty, totters through existence in 
quest of a prfeharious maintenance, and S 
scanty pension at last, the hale and stiitd^ 
farmer, at double that age seeihs to bloom'i 
whom, while the snow of lonjfevitv marka 
out as a traveller to another World, the 
tokens of his being the initiated child of 
nature play upon his cheerful visage ; his firm 
gait indicates further laborious properties^ 
and his unclouded countenance exhibits the 
badge which independence loves to bestow 
H|)on4hose who court her influence, whilehis 
ijoiiy members declare that they could yet 
make the earth yield her increase, and the 
fleecy flocks their tribute ! Far’removcd 
from the contaminating effects of the haunts 
of those who infect even the air with discon- 
tent, and who dissipate their lives for 
they know not what, he inhales the sa- 
lubrious breeze of the enlivening fields, 
which, as they shake the golden harvest that 
his hands havereared around his ruralabode, 
waft serenity towards his breast, and the 
smile of satisfaction plays on every dear 
face that surrounds him. This our bards 
knew, and made their ready muses to pour 
forth their enraptured lays in the celebra- 
tion of it; — but when and where have they 
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thought It worth theit’ pains to sing an otle 
to the scribe*? There must be somethin^ 
at the bottom of the |)ropensity to scribbling 
for money, which we find so universally Car- 
rying every thing before it in the ihetropb- 
Us of Rritish India. My sin^lar business 
is to endeavour to clear the way of colobi- 
y-dtion ; and as the East Indians' gaining their 
preearicms 'morsel chielly by following the 
profession of clerks, appears to be a serious 
impediment to it, every means must be 
used to remove it. I will therefore truce ft 
to its very source, and point out how it ori- 
ginates, and how it eventually, and almost 
irresistibly destroys the common impulse 
which every man receives from nature to 

* Itseemsthis assertion must be retracted; for atlengtb, some friends 
of the writer caste, named VVilliuin and Mary Howitt, (which by the 
way, is somewhat awkward; for if our Marys, and Anns, and Kittys 
turn advocates for the pen against us, we must soon give up our cause 
as hopeless,) have thought proper to honour the eternally scribbling 
instrument of our worthy tribe of writers with— -shall we call it an 
ode, or elegy, or^what? for w’e confess ourselves to be so little vers- 
ed in the art of manufacturing * airy nothings’ into ^ local habita- 
tions’, that we might as well attempt to trace their lina|i descent 
from ‘the man in the*, moon,’ as to tell what this exquisite piece of 
homage to Thej Pen is —After all, it may not be called, 

merely a few stanzas: but whatever it is, and such as it is, the -]^der 
may see it in the Eclectic Review for July 1827; and those who 
themselves honoured by this signalization of the ‘ arrow of theiP secret 
will’ are quite welcome to triumph at it: for our parts, we would have 
thought it a greater service done to us, if it had been altogether 
wilj^eld from the public. " 
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help bimself. But perhaps this superior 
satisfaction is reserved for some one mroe 
potent in talents, and possessing withal more 
genuine philanthropy, more persuasive 
command o( words and wisdom, more fer- 
tility of thought, and purity of diction, than 
Addison himself possessed, who by means of 
black and white secured the merit of hav- 
ing reformed an age of folly. So be it. My 
object will be answered thereby ; and when 
it is accomplished, whoever may be the fa- 
.voiued instrument, the devoted friend to 
colonization might well clap his hands for 
joy, even then when India shall no longer 
blush for the children of her old ase! 

It can hardly have failed to strike the 
attentive mind, that the disposition to which 
I allude, seems to originate in the circum- 
stances of the birth of the East Indians, 
their parentage and education, and the 
sphere in which they move, and the singular 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they have-been placed. The 
majorit yof the present generation are either 
the immediate olfspring of Europeans, or 
of their children. The chief, and probably, 
the only object of the peregrination of Eu- 
ropeans in this prolific country, is, with 
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solitory exceptimi ofitivo, the.aoqMsitiqn of 
fotiUines, with a view to its enjoyment. on 
their return to their tp^itke land. All tbqir 
pursuits are ooniined<^ithin thk contract' 
ed bound. Every undertaking hae direct 
reference to thin; and every faculty, fully 
and most actively, is exercised to attain it. 
India is not their birthplace, its geh nine 
sons are not their kindred, and its graves. (if 
such a supposition will be allowed) are not 
to be opened for the reception of their bo- 
dies. What is India to them, and they to In.- 
dia, beyond the securing of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, or more than a counting-house ? 
what more tlian a mart of lucre, to which 
they resort, acquire their darling lacks, and 
anon spread out the sails, and turn the 
helms of their Arguses towards their re- 
spective transatlantic regions, which, most 
fortunately for India, rejoice in their suc- 
eessful returning people. But when the 
shores ‘of this country are distanced, the 
good of the land, with all its wonders, is 
consigned to forgetfulness I 
The illegitimate children of .4hese, are 
necessarily abandoned to their doubtfull'or- 
tunes, in the country which was the. fruitful 
soil of their parents’ prosperity, lt<would 
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appear, tbafthey coaid noe'httTte beewodna- 
miUed tff a better* place ; but? they are ileft 
with their bawds aa*fectma»acledi' They 
do not perish, it is true ; end^maay of them 
are helped to 'find* their way- to Ehgland to 
receive an English eduoatio#,> where they not 
only receive that, bttt over and above aeqtwre 
a set of thoughts (their nursery having had 
the effect of purgatory to destroy Asiatic 
ones) more congenial' to occidental than 
oriental affair's'. There, as (hey secure the 
Fiidiwients of learning, and associate with 
beings who are not iti the slightest degree 
interested in the concerns of that country to 
which our educatiori-bunters must inevita* 
bly return, and which will be the only place 
of their future abode and field of labour,'-— ■ 
there, I say, by a common operation of sen- 
timents and adventitious circumstances, they 
imbibe acensurabie indifference forthe place 
of their nativity. On their return to India, 
they find the tone of public feeling’s© veiy 
heterogeneous, and the state of things so 
very different from that which (hey bad 
IWely quitted, and their prospects of tempo- 
ral prosperity so bed'onded, that the firSt 
springs of youthful ardour receive a blotr so 
irtecoterable, though not fetal, as checks 
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and damps, and effectually cripples the ener- 
gies of their minds. They seem to be petri- 
fied with the sudden tur^ given to their ideae 
and feelings : their plans .and pursuits all 
at once become so different from what 
they had been habituated to, that they must 
instantaneously look upon themselves as 
greater strangers in their own country than 
where they went to have their minds en- 
lightened, and their principles qualified. As 
they are not by degrees prepared for the 
unavoidable transition, they are pluivged 
in the midst of insurmountable obstacles 
to whatever they propose to adopt and pur- 
sue, on tho violent spur of the moment, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and ultimate- 
ly of securing a fortune. If they have the 
boast of competency, they for a time main- 
tain that independence of spirit which has 
been implanted in their minds, in a land 
where liberty floats in the ambient air ; but 
as money thus wasted makes daily a wider 
and wider rent in their purses, the remain- 
der soon make's wings to itself, and flies 
past recall. Penury and disgrace now begin 
to make their unpleasant appearance, and 
haunt their confuscj^ minds almost to des- 
peration ; and though with a nameless iin- 
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prudence, they launch into debt, and there-’ 
by contrive to sport out a retrograding cha- 
racter a little longeif the period at length 
arrives when all is at an end, and they are 
at a dead stand. Now conceive what they 
can do in such a critical juncture. At which- 
ever door they knock, the echo of disap- 
pointment causes their fainting bosom to 
thrill with woes. In some this naturally 
enough proves a fatal overthrow of hope, 
and with it a total wreck of probity and 
honesty! Their perturbed minds wander 
away from the pleasant and safe path of 
rectitude. We have watched their foot- 
steps, and found them drowning their woes 
in the pernicious bowl. The last stage of 
their wretched progres-^is an untimely grave, 
which (awful thought !) completes the loss 
of both worlds. Others retain their notions 
of honour, which enables them to take a 
somewhat more steady survey of the appal- 
ling scene. They find it necessary to come 
to the determination of turnjng scribes, or 
perish through hunger, or rot in the big 
dep6t of misery which lies at the end of the 
gay Course at the southern extremity of the 
city. Principle actuate* them to resort to 
tl*e public offices, in which they remain 
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swelling with vexation', 'raoked perpetiliiMy 
with disappointed hopes; bafBed sotsemesi 
and thwarted purposes; exposed to the 
piercing contumely of the great-; harassed 
with fears ; while their heart-strings are 
ready to break to pieces, at the forebodings 
of what will ere long come upon theii^ poor 
unoffending and unprOtided-for families, 
when the king of terrors shall knock at their 
doors, and call the hope of their dear ones 
to the burying-ground ! If “ care” will 
“make a young man grow gray,” here is 
more than sufficient to produce such an 
effect, and, I add, to “turn him ere long 
into clay” likewise. But I have run through 
the tragedy a little too rapidly; for it should 
have been related* that long before so dole- 
ful a terminatiou of their mortal career, they 
perceive themselves themem berfe ofa society 
totally unlike the onein which they had very 
probably fondly cherished a hope of having 
abundant opportunities of moving, and per- 
haps cutting a eonspicuous figure, on their 
arrival in the country. In this curious cir- 
cle they encounter opinions, that partake 
of a ridiculous admixtnve of half European 
and half Asiatic 9 dissipation without ge- 
i^ttine cordiality ; ostentatio» witlW«t re- 
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putation; emulation without capacity; plans 
without resources ; and assumption with- 
out gentility. They must, notwithstand- 
ing all these, take up with it, or become ex- 
iles in the heart of an overflowing metropo- 
lis ; or they must prepare to return to the 
country from which they had a little while 
ago embarked with all the pride of au 
English education. This, however, they 
no longer can command the means of doing, 
and there, according to the Indian proverb, 
“.a blind uncle is better than no uncle at all,"” 
tliey must prefer that which they cannot help 
choosing. What creates that unhappy state 
of mind, which prevents the introduction 
of nobler senliments is, as has been very pro- 
perly observed by some, the society indivi- 
duals move in, or the books they are wont to 
pore over. Every street is beset with crowds 
ol writers, and there is scarcely a house one 
goes to, but where one, or two, or more, 
are to be seen; and probably talking' about 
the events transpiring in the offices, which 
is their most usual topic of conversation ; 
and otherwise their conversation consists 
of nothing but writing and writers, desks 
and dmwers, half margins and whole mar- 
gins, sections and selections, salaries and 
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pensions, in so much that one would ima- 
gine our East Indians to have got into an 
element totally impregnated with pen, ink, * 
and paper ; and that they are become their 
meat and drink, and comfort too, I do 
not mean to say, that such a thing is an 
anomaly ; for it is certain, that in like man- 
ner, the followers of every other profession 
are wont to have their minds engrossed with 
the things and circumstances most familiar to 
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them. In process of time, their habits grow 
upon them, especially where necessity cuts 
off every chance of a successful result to 
their pursuits. They have not the' privilege 
of choosing their associates. The higher 
circles are not accessible to them, and when 
they are, it is attended with circumstances 
which ill a very short time compel’theni to 
shun them with feelings of utter dissatisfac- 
tion and mortification. On the other hand, 
their ideas of superiority over the abori- 
gines', whose mean practices, and vulgar, 
not to say obscene deportment, cause them 
to shrink aw ay with disgust from their com- 
pany. They retain the remnant of indepen- 
dence of mind, while the natives glory in des- 
picable subserviency : they stifle the groan of 
dependence, but these thrive in servitude. 
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Sucb of the E{ist, ladiaaa a? nayey,.lj?ft 
their native country, enter the^ world with 
a somewhat different feeling t they have from 
their earliest infancy, been familiarized with 
the circumstances that strike the comers 
from abroad with embarrassing novelty, 
and are not, consequently, affected in the 
same proportion. * They are, in some de- 
gree, reconciled to their condition ; yet I 
cannot, on the whole, pronounce their case, 
to be very different from that of the others. 
Both feel in an equal degree what it is to 
be a mere cipher in their own country ; to be 
curbed in their career, to be circumscribed 
in their wishes, and to suffer indescribable 
hardships, which are produced by various 
inauspicious circumstances. Their minds 
being "enervated in the very dawn of rea- 
son, and resisted in their native scope, are 
so effectually unhinged as to render it pro- 
blematical, whether they can be restored to 
that tone which is requisite to enable them 
to endeavour to appear in a more hopeful 
character than their present exhibits to our 
view. 

Oiving due weight to these considera- 
tions, it will be allowed, that the propensi- 
ty I have been describing, or rather have 
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been endeavouring to account for, otigU 
nates in the circumstances mentioned ; in 
their birth, parentage, and education ; the 
sphere in which ihejr move, and the peculiar 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they are placed. The fact, 
that the East Indians have not been able to 
go beyond the metropolis, demamis pity 
rather than censure ; for what coidd they 
do otherwise? They were, and thousands 
of them^to this very moment are, in every 
respect, ignorant of the resources of the 
interior. They had none who thought it 
worth his while, or to whom it ever oc« 
ciirred, to prevail upon them to spread 
themselves to the right and left ; none to 
show them the facilities they could com- 
mand to secure independence. They never 
imagined they could do without Calcutta, 
and pen, ink, and paper. It never entered 
into their heads, that colonization could be 
effected, os that the effecting of it would do 
them any real good : nay, to such a degree 
-■“'‘--j their minds been, and are even now, 
led to the affairs of the city, and to 
- i” does, their false 

J? of respectability and degradation 
^ 'hat it would perhaps have been 
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looked upon as an unpardonable :affrQpt .(p 
have advised them to attempt any thing 
that would have placed them on alevel<t«ith 
the aborigines, and on M’hich they eoidd 
not enter but as common labourers, though 
it would most assuredly have been attend* 
ed with beneficial consequences. ‘ They 
were in the dark Respecting the fascinations 
of a rural life : how then could they love a 
thing which they were never afforded the 
means of beholding even in prospect? How 
could they perceive that there was any 
thing desirable in colonization? The pre- 
sent moment, and the present moment only, 
was sought to be provided for. .Lulled to 
repose in the arms of ignorance, they suffer- 
ed their best energies to be sapped, and 
their brightest prospects to be inarred. 
Held under its firm grasp, they suffered 
themselves to be led to the refuse of all 
things, and w'ere made to gnaw the husks of 
their transcribing trough . 1 n this they not on- 
ly centred the hopes of their future prospe- 
rity, but thought there wa*s nothing else, to 
all appearance, besides whatifAatl could pro- 
mise. To this they likewise taught, and to 
this hour teach, their little ones to aspire. 
In short (with a very few exceptions) this 
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is the pleasant line of deniarkation, beyond 
which they cannot, nay, they will not pass. 
This is the niaxinium of iheii* best wishes; 
and it is worthy of observation, with what 
intense emulation the present and the rising 
generation press on to come within this 
confined latitude! The bruit of a vacancy 
flashes forward like the coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis, — is reiterated by a thou- 
sand voices, and vibrates through a thousand 
bosoms. .Scarcely has the vacating scribe 
breathed his last, and a hundred hungry ban-* 
didates are in active motion ; and applica- 
tions for his^)/rtce are peppered upon him at 
whose disposal it happens to be. A hun- 
dred offices are troubled at the sound, and 
the inmates vise their diligence to pop into 
a snug birth, as it is called. A vacancy! 

J he hum of a bee could not convey a 
sweeter hope. To such a pass (0 temporal) 
have things been brought,— and what lies 
beyond it ought to be seriously pondered 
by the East Indians. But for all this, the 
East Indians, 1 say again, are more to be 
pitied than censured ; but it will be their 
fault il they any longer confine themselves 
within their present narrow limits. It is 
my earnest advice, that they should betake 
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themselves to colonization, forsaking their 
desks for ploughs, and the city for the coun- 
try. 

The peculiarities of the regulations of the 
British India Government, cannot justly be 
termed an impediment to the colonization of 
the country by East Indians. It is not my 
province, nor is it necessary, to depreciate 
or extol them; but it must be mentioned, 
that those laws, most fortunately, do not 
provide against the |)lan I have proposed 
tor the amelioration of the cheerless pros- 
pects of the East Indians. Those laws place 
them nearly on an ecpial footing .with the 
aborigines, which is nothing more than per* 
feet justice. It is worthy of the exalted 
name of Englishmen. It mijjht be made 
to appear, that in some very minor points, 
they lean towards the aborigines; but on 
the whole, the scales will evidently prepon- 
derate in favour of the East Indians, .if the 
subject be maturely considered*. The 

* There is a remark in the 1st Nt). of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India (p. 68) on this subject, which must have appeared 
somewhat curious to its readers, coming', as it does, from a quarter 
^here it could have least been expected: we refer to the following. 

It is a fact, that, in case of inti^igue or injury, it is in most cases 
easier for a native to obtain justice against a European, than a Euro- 
pean to obtain redress, if insulted or wronged by a native. This cir- 
umstance, attended as it may be with some inconvenience, rejkcts 
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mminum honutn, however, is left without 
flaw or fetter. The regiilatidris do not prohi- 
bit the East Indians’ cultivating their ilative 
soil; and the East Indians, it seems,' 81*0' lit- 
tle avvare of the gratitude which such a dlr- 
onmstance should prodiice in their liiirids, 
anil of which the best proof they can afford 
is the availing themselves of the opening 
left them for the exercise of their energies 
to the advancement of their highest interest. 
'I'hey sliould lift up their eyes to heaven, 
and bless the overruling power of the Al- 
mighty ! It is a precious boon ; ,yes, far 
more so than the late concession made as 
to their eligibility to sit on juries. So far, 
therefore, from considering the existing en- 
actments as detriments, they ought to be 
hailed as the most Valuable auxiliaries to 
colonization. 

thif highest honour on the British nameJ’ Ergo, the difficulty which an 
Englishman eJt^riences in obtaining redress against a native, whennu 
suited or wronged, reflects the highest honour on the British nnmel-^no^ 
a fact, of wliich," it is added, India affords almost Ilfte irt- 
stance on record in tlid annals of history;” and of which, we may fur- 
ther add, the Editors of the Friend of India are the first recorders! 
Be it so. The reader will perceive, that tho writer of this Essay 
only says, that the Government’s placing the East Indians on the 
feame footing with the aborigines, is worthy of the exalted name of 
Englishmen. The inequalities or political partialities, if they will 
be 80 C4illed, to which the writer alludes, it is hoped, wiU, in tim«> 
be removed. — Editor. 
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T'he placing of the East .Indians, an 
equality with the aborigines, cannot, in any 
poiutof vie.w,he construed as an impediment 
to the execution of the plan prpposed for 
their adoption. If it be granted, that there 
are defects in the administration of the laws, 
it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
the aborigines are by no means exempt frota 
the eflects of them. But they are defects 
which are not peculiar to the judicial ad- 
ministration of India. They are easily des- 
cried, but never remedied ; and as the go- 
verning men are not angelsin India, they are 
naturally expected here as well as any where 
else. VVe should not hope for purer men 
here than we meet with in other more civi- 
lized countries. Time only can and may 
mend the defects; but there is not the 
slightest reason why the East Indians 
should wait for such a reformation, and not 
immediately undertake what, as we have 
already observed, is left unhindered by the 
laws of the country. 

We have in a former part of this Essay 
observed, that although the aborigines are 
endeavouring to engross all yet unoccupied 
lands, cultivated or uncultivated, there are 
still immense trajiI/MH||[Hldifi.d, and easily 
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procurable, either by purchase or on long 
leases. Any objections, therefore, on this 
score, need scarcely be further noticed. 
We may, however, add, with a view of set? 
ting forth the subject in the clearest light 
possible, that several East Indians are the 
avowed and legitimate proprietors of exten- 
sive Talooks or Zumeepdarees. Others 
again have large Indigo Concerns ; and ma- 
ny more have ample means of becoming re- 
spectable landholders. Were they to lay out 
a few thousands towardsthe purchase of im- 
movable property in the Mofussil, how easily, 
and at what an insignificant price, could they 
put it wiriiin the reach of their less favoured 
fellow countrymentoenterupon agricultural 
pursuits, and, at the same time, be the great- 
est gainers by it themselves ! What praise 
would be theirs! But I am certain, that 
lands to almost any extent could be obtain- 
ed from the native Ziimeendars in any part 
of Ilihdobstlian, into which immigration or 
ingress is not expressly interdicted. A 
, commencement would, at any rate, be im- 
mediately made. I could point out vast 
portions of uncultivated land, which invite 
trial ; and the tillingof which, whilst it would 
' answer the purpo.ses of the colonists, would 
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tend to the benefit of the proprietors, as well 
as to bring in considerable revenue to Go- 
vernment in process of time. It is not to 
be expected, '’nor would it be at all prudent,) 
that tbeEiist Indians should rise upin abody, 
pack up their moveables, and immigrate 
into the interior. The work must be gra- 
dual. Indeed I have much reason to fear, 
that a very few of them only would be able to 
exercise self-denial enough to put up with the 
occupation of downright farmers immedi- 
alely ; yet one or two hundred families might 
come forward, who could be forthwith ac- 
commodated with a sufficiency of lands in 
any partof Bengal, and the central provinces. 
One question would still, however, remain 
to be decided. Supposing a hundred candi- 
dates for colonization started up at once, 
what would be the best mode of commenc- 
ing the prosecution of their design ? I 
shallthrowoutafew hints,by way of develop- 
ing a plan, which, I think, might be adopt- 
ed with success; but let the reader judge 
for himself how far it is practicable. 

In the first place, a meeting of those East 
Indians whose minds may be impressed 
with the utility of affording facility to the 

N 
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plan of colonization should be convened. 
I do not think it would be taking too much 
upon myself to say, that many will bo 
found who would embrace the object with 
cordiality. Every thing else of a tempora' 
ry nature might be treated with indifference 
by East Indians, but this could not. The 
first object of the meeting should be to se- 
lect a number of proper persons to form a 
Committee of Management, whose business, 
in the first instance, would be, to raise about 
8 or 10 thousand rupees or more, whi(5h, I 
have every reason to believe, they could 
with very little difficulty accomplish. Ob- 
jects of much less moment meet with the 
readiest encouragement, and will one of 
such consequence be slighted ? Foreigners 
and the aborigines may not be found amongst 
the foremost to aid the cause, but doubt- 
less there will be found East Indians who 
would most cheerfully bestow their assist- 
ance to the utmost of their power. This I 
am naturally led to hope, not only from the 
circumstance of their best interest being 
intimately associated with the success of the 
objects of the Committee who may be ap- 
pointed; but from conversations, which! 
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have had with several persons, both East fn- 
dians* and Europeans, who have expressed 
their earnest wish, that the East Indians 
would turn their attention to agricultural 
and such other pursuits. Every motive 
that is interesting and powerful calls upon 
them to appear now, in order to promote the 
welfare of their countrymen. Thencxt bu- 
siness of the Committee should be to collect 
information on every point connected with 
the future work of the colonists, which may 
suggest itself to them ; and to invite those 
who may be disposed to enter upon it. Sup- 
posing that only 20 candidates for coloniza- 
tion were to offer themselves, though it is 
possiblemore would come forward, it will be 
then necessary for the Committee to look out 
for a sufficient quantity of land to set them 
up. If the mere matter of support be con- 
sidered, 30 beeghas would be more than 
enough for each ; but as my plan embraces 
a wider latitude, it would be requisite to al- 
low them 100 beeghas eaclj ; so that 2000 

* I take this opportunity to acknowledge ray gratitude to several 
persons who have interested themselves much in the publication of 
this Essay; but especially to the gentleman at Furrookhabad, who has 
exceeded my eipectation, and by whose remarks on the subject I was 
extremely gratified. I hope he will not fail to make his suggestion^ on 
the plan of this Essay, when he reads it, and send them to me through 
^ho same channel through which I received his first communication. 
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becglias should be taken up at the very on- 
set. And supposib^ that adequate means 
could not be immediately realized for the 
purchase of an estate of that extent, how- 
ever small the amount of purchase might bo, 
it may be rented, and in that case, the an- 
nual juma per beegha should not exceed 
one rupee*, which would render the Com- 
mittee answerable (they would not have to 
pay more than six months rent, as I shall 
presently show) for the payment of 2000 
rupees at the end of the year. The' sup- 
port of the 20 individuals will in the next 
place require to be attended to. Suppos- 
ing we allow six months to enable them to 
settle themselves. During these six months 
they could not only put their lands in a pro- 
per train of cultivation, but the first crop of 
rice would be by that time in a state of for- 
wardness. If they entered upon their labours 
in the month of February, we might allow 
^two months for the constructino; of comfort- 

able houses for themselves. While this 

« 

was going on, they could plough up a bee- 

* I could point out certain parts of the country where two or 
three beeghas could be had for 1 Rupee. Should my hopes be realiz- 
ed and a Committee formed for the purpose of setting on foot 
colonization, 1 shall be happy to furnish them with every information 
in my power, on such points as they may wish to know. 
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gha of ground each, and get up a variety of 
vegetables for immediate use ; but as they 
could not very likely make a shift to live un- 
der temporary sheds, while their houses are 
building, (though it is not impossible,) we 
shall allow tbe two months to expire with- 
out any other sort of work : during this 
time, however, as the buildings would be 
raised under the direction of the Commit- 
tee, they would not of course require to be 
supported by them. The Committee might 
depnte one of their own number, or one of 
tbe candidates who is a single man, and 
might be willing to superintend the erec- 
tions personally, or a native under security, 
to do it. He should be an active man, and 
recommended by some gentleman well 
acquainted with him. This would not, 
however, be an object of much diffi- 
culty to accomplish. As soon as the 
houses are ready, which ought to be be- 
fore the 1st of April, the colonists' should 
enter upon their labours, and proceed to 
cultivate such things as relate to immediate 
convenience, as observed above ; — sow their 
vegetables, and make themselves in other 
lespects comfortable. T he getting up of one 
or two beeghas of vegetables need not take 
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up more than ten days at the farthest ; butwe 
will allow a whole month for that purpose. 
After this, they should throw out their ener. 
gies to prepare their lands against the sea- 
son of sowing rice (paddy). The lands 
should be ploughed over and over again, and 
manured plentifully. The dung of the cat- 
tle they should be furnished with, will suf- 
fice for that purpose. The first crop of rice 
would be gathered in September ; by which 
time their poultry, &c. will have Swelled up 
to a multitude by proper management, 
which they need not touch before that 
period, as I would propose that the Com- 
mittee aflbrd them the means of sustenance*. 
After their first crop has been burned, fur- 
ther support from the Committee should 
cease altogether ; in case of failure, the 
Committee miffht furnish them with rice 
sufficient to last till the ingathering of the 
first crop of the next year, which, if any 
surplus' be 'left from the sum collected in the 
first instance, they might purchase with it; 
should none be left, they might make a fresh 

* To pi^event the. invasion of jackalls, and other destructive ani- 
mals, sufficient ground should he surrounded with Kunchees, limbs of 
bamboos, or some such material, for the poultry, &c. to remain con- 
fined there during the day, and covered with the same materi^s, to 
secure the chickens, goslings, &c. from kitest 
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application to the friends of colonization 
for further assistance, of which a very tri- 
fling portion would now be required from 
each individual to meet the exigency. They 
might either do this, or allow the colonists 
three or four rupees more in addition to what 
1 shall presently recommend to be granted 
to them per month, I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that each individual farmer, with a mo- 
derate (iiniily, could be comfortably support- 
ed by an allowance of 16 rupees per month; 
blit tliey may be allowed 20 rupees each. 
Let not the small sum, as it is in appearance, 
have any discouraging or dissuading elfects 
on the minds of the candidates ;for’Iet them 
remember, that though they might earn 
more than double that amount in Calcutta, 
yet if they sit down and make a calculation, 
they will find, that their residence in it runs 
away with the best part of their salaries, 
and that they really do not consume more 
lood than would amply be procured for 12 
rupees per month. House^rent, servants' 
wages, doctor’s bills, vegetables, fish, poul- 
try, mutton, beef or pork, fruits, and a 
variety of other useful nick-nacks, taken to- 
gether, make such a rent in their salaries as 
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to ensure the expenditure of the whole and 
more per month. But if they become far- 
mers, all those articles would be provided 
for by 16 rupees, in a line of life where the 
labour of their hands would prevent their 
layiuj^ out ready money ou almost any thing, 
if they are industrious. But more of this 
in its proper place. 

To carry on my calculation. It is plain the 
colonists would require to be supported lor 
six numths ; allowing, therefore, 20 rupees 
to each, itwouldcomelo 2,400 rupees.' The 
erection of comfortable houses( whiqh should 
have mud walls) at 100 rupees each, would 
cost 2000 rupees more. We must make a 
further allowance for the purchase of cat- 
tle, poultry, &c. Each colonist may have one 
pair of plough oxen, one ox for the oil-mill, 
and two milch cows ; all which 1 reckon at 
680 rupees; add to which rupees 1120 forthe 
purchase of poultry, pigs, sheep, and farm- 
ing utensils, making a total of rupees 2400, 
and a grand total of 6800 rupees. The fol- 
lowing table will exhibit the matter of ex- 
penses more clearly. 
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TABLE OF EXPENDITURE. 

' r _ 

2000 
2400 

2400 


Erection of 20 Houses at 100 Bs. each, 

Erovibions for ^onths for the Colonists, at 20 Ru* 

40 Pairs of Plough Oxen at 16 Bs. per pair, 640 
20 Oxen for Oil-Mills, at 12 Rs. each, 240 

40 Milch Cows, at 10 Rs. each, 400 

Poultry, &c. 56 Bs. to each colonist, 1120 


Total, Sa. Rs. 6800 

ZSSBWsasmmBsmsmmmaBs? 

If 10,000 rupees could be raised, it 
would not only meet the above expenses, 
but every other expense which it might be 
necessary to incur at the ouUct. 1 shall 
be permitted to repeat my conviction, that 
an object like this would meet with much 
more erfeouragement, than I have thought 
it requisite to assume, for the sake, of •insti- 
tuting a probable calculation of the expen- 
diture that might be incurredin the attempt 
, to put in execution the plan of colonization 
I Ibave recommended. 

It will probably be aslted, How will it be 
possible for one individual to manage 100 
beeghas of ground single handed, and that 

-O 
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with only two paits of oxen? In ordeKto 
obviate this diflficiilty, I miist introdnco the 
second part of my jdaiii which is, that each 
individual should be allowed th® assistance 


tjf three or four ap^^ ^ ^ 

ny girls, for a period’ not exceeding seyen 
yeats, anjnot less tfen six. By the helpiif 

these, he could verj'^welt mandge lOOheei 
ghasbftand. As totlie'pToughin^ofthatexienl 
of land vvitb only Ivvo pairs of oxen, it’wdnla 
not be deemed preposterous, if the colbnisls 
were to form themselves into five parties: 
each party conld plough the land of each in- 
dividual, compassing it alternately, very sue- 
eessfully. This, and also planting mAwcei- 

ing, are very frequently efiected by the natives 

in a similar manner. Before the expiration of 
the term for which the apprentices may be 
bound, others might he procured. The first 
batch having been brought up as farmers, 
and having become adepts in the delailsof 
the agricuUiiral life, and become acquairit- 
ed wkh the state of the neighbouring coun- 
try could easily procure lands for themsel ves. 
If they h.uve recommeiMed therasefreS W 


their employers, it would not be a diffid^ 
"Vnatter to prevail upon fhem to ddVabeb th^, 
« small Slim of money to bulld > 



an^ f nrcl^se a small stock for tbemselvesj 
It would-be as well for tbe Coniinittee to 

'’.SJ • I., ( .> >■ .J , ,, ,, 

make an ‘ agreement previously with the 
colonists, to furnish tlifeir apprentices with ' 
ploMgh'Oxen and a sufficient stock of poultry, 
&c. gratu^usly, at the time of their dis-> 
cliarge. This is, hovvever, a hy-the-way* 
suggesilion, which the Committee mayor 
niay not adopt, as they please: at least, they 
vill be able to improve upon these scat- 
tered hints, and shape out for their inana<*tS- 
nii nt a plan more perfect in every respect— a 
thing which it would be impossible for me 
to attempt just now, witimut more time and 
consideration. But I niust pass on to ob- 
serve The necessity of uniting female ap- 
prentices with male ones will appear evident 
when we come to consider, that the lat- 
ter will require partners when they set up 
for theipselves; and where should they go 
for them I Very few indeed could be 
found who would even make tolerable 
wives for farmers, and fewer still would 
be willing to become such. But six ;0r 
seven years apprenticeship will not onlyi 
have accustomed them to such a life, bnt’ 
ha>:i^ m!^4e them mistresses of the ky t.of 
managing such .branches of a farmer^ ' 
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isestic affatrs^/asiit IT pwrtioular tnnibyrjfae* 

; longto the fenialese**; ^ < i - ^ '» 

It is true, thsU; besides tlie:fir«t outlfliyy%s 
we have already stated, theCommittee^uHll 
be answerable for the rentibf the Iandr;»tbut 
they will only be obliged to pay fw twd quhr- 
ters, which would be refunded by th'e ^o* 
nists when their first crop was gathered. 
Moreover, the colonists should be bound to 
discharge the whole amount expended in 
establishing them ;bnt of course convenient 
time should be allowed for the purpose. 

In a foregoing place I have remarked, 

. that there would beho necessity for the East 
Indian colonists to labour in tlie open air 
during the heat of the day. This arrange- 
ment would give them the command of a 
very valuable portion of their time. -J hey 
. could employ themselves with their appren- 
tices in weaving, and manufacturing various 
articles, such as oil, sugar, tobacco;' can- 
dles, cheese., shoes, ropes, &c. ^ci } ' but 
chiefly thope, Jtbe materials of wMch ' they 

• It would not 1)6 undesiraltie for our colonists to taJeO in ono or two 
fowh apprentioM avery yeaff and aS they worked out their tlttiii there 
^ would be a constant thrown inl^^lthet^ 

* who receiving apprentices or coadjutors, would contribute, to the 
^^edy formathm of little tilhgee, «nd this colonJi^ti^ Wt^ 
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eball^ha^ reared ion tbeii* ownilabda.*$^nfl9Y 
ly it would not be t6o.«iuch't«^ ad|)6^t;‘'tb8t 
they, oontd dischar^e tb^ Committey^iilebt 
fromseinolutbeiits acquire# by idttendin^'lo 
these, MDtd^ranous otb^ baudtcrafts during 
the bourfiof relaxation froin the more' stur- 
dy labours of the field). ' If their fields, kiteb- 
en''gardens, ponds, poultnyyand cattle yield- 
ed them aiiufiicieneyf and more than a siiffi- 
ciency of means of independent support, 
what else they earned by tbeir manufactures, 
wotlld enable them to testify tbeir gratitude 
to theif benefactors by the tender, at least, 
of what bad been expended to lay the foun- 
dation of their future prosperity. But this 
is a circumstance on which I would not lay 
much stress ; the state of things, as it may 
taro out, when they hare actually set about 
to operate— the conditions on which they 
might possibly be able to procure persons 
to commonce the work ofcolonization-and 
various' other considerations, render it im- 
possible to decide this point just tiovr with 
precision. Supposing, however,it were found 
possible to , recover the money originally 
laid out by the Committee, it coiild beiaid 
. si* months pdyisiqn, 

asbefq^e, for the apprentices nrhctiliay httte 
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««rvcd out their, time under 
and wish to set up>fQrthe[ni 9 eIves, a^wp|iQ|| 
in helping fresh eoljonistij. !^easacesjny^t 
he adopted to receivp^nnd t)f t|)p 
articlee manufactured by the cploaists, 
der the directionof ihaCommittee^ towar^^ 
the liquidation of their respective debts. 
Each colonist would have to discharge a 
debt of only little more than, 250 rupeesi 
which they ought very conveniently to Ijp 
;able to do in the space of three years, 
which would only be 32 rupees odd annas 
{)er annum. But 1 am of opinion, that they 
could pay^the whole off in the second year. 
I-may observe here, that though the plan I 
have suggested requires the outlay of some 
money, it will be found in the end that suc- 
cess will have depended on the, labours of 
.tile colonists, to the great honour and re- 
joicing oftbeir benefactors, and the incahcur 
lable good of the East Indians. : 4 ,f;‘ 

It will be readily asked, But wheije UtT? 
the apprentices* to come from ? I ; WQU^ld 
reply, even dhence, whence the) coluaists 
-would be forthcoming. If these coulcLhp 
iuund, we may nPt despair of meeting 
mom apprentices than we could >kn(|^wh^ 
,to daiwith. ;;The Chanty>8cbcM^.te|^ 
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'^oihi'^tersy?w!i6 I imaging 

Blit 'r ivilt *n6t bfe slich i dbtard ail to cftH 
iiljr pl^n' ad' infallible diie, or ditppose thalt 
it is'dbt'aiisceiitible of iTop^ovement. Bet 
oui* CJbnitnHtce'ionce be embodied, ahd fea- 
sibt6 plans will not be long in coming fbi^- 
ward: It is a scheme, and will reqnlfe 
proper deliberation before it be acted u pod 
but it would border oh folly to say, that co- 
lonization could not be' effected at' all. If 
the Caidutta Jjyprmticing SocUty hatiinet 
with success, though the present features 
of their plans do not appear very .conducive 
to it, the plan of colonization' cannot possi- 
bly fall. If things have been brought to such 
an eitremity, that'people give'their children 
to be brought lip to the seafaring life -a life 
which in addition to thC hazards to Which it 
exposes those who enter itj cannot be 'pro*- 
nounced to be tbC most Cleanly in its subof<- 
dihate 'Wanches, 'and beyond which, the 
marine apprentices have Very little ground' 
to hope to aspire,' -Would there, under such' 
circhrastttrtCes, be IfesS than the highest de* 
of 'prdb&bilitjf to aflSrmi that eolOUba*- 
iitiri dbly %Wd^ to be proposed in order-to . 
he etnihMi*<Bd^ itwiii, it hiustsnctjhed^ 
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if the attention of the East Indians be once 
faithfully and seriously directed to it. Tho 
philanthropic motives of the Appreiiticiii|;; 
Society must be justly applauded, and iti'thb 
absence of any more promising field, its ob- 
jects should be cordially promoted ; and, as 
I have reasons to believe it would not be 
disinclined to help colonization, especially 
as the plan here proposed embraces the 
trades likewise, its co-operation should be 
cultivated. The Agricultural Society too 
would be a valuable auxiliary, and to which 
I would humbly beg leave to propose the 
introduction of hops and tea into this coun- 
try, if practicable, in preference to fruits. 
'J'heir patronizing the improvement of Eu- 
ropean culinary vegetables is worthy of 
their benevolent views, and will succeed 
to a very great extent. I have some 
doubts, however, as to the success of the 
fruits they are cultivating, because the lower 
parts of Bengal will prove uncongenial , to 
their improvement, if they produce tolerable 
fruits at ail. In the higher parts, most Eu- 
ropean fruits are to be plentifully met with, 
1 ^ve partaken of as good peaches, atfl 
golden-pippin apples in the Dukkhun as any 
European could wish tp.. 1 1ft 
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Lucknow and other places higher, a variety 
of excellent European fruits are to be met 
with in abundance. But their introduction 
into Bengal has invariably failed. it 
a[)pears to me, that it would be well worth 
tlie Society’s attention to endeavour to im- 
prove some of the indigenous fruits and ve- 
getables of Jiulia; such as the mango (than 
which there is not, 1 suppose, abetter fruit 
inihe universe,) the pineapple, plantain, &c, 
I sliofilil recommend the mangoes to be 
importedjrom Goa — those which are called 
the ‘ Alphonso mangoes mangosteens 
slioidd not be forgotten. 

1 cannot leave this part of the subject 
without expressing the hope, that 1 have 
said enough to convince the most fastidious 
caviller, that most of the objections stat- 
ed and reiterated against colonization are 
l^roundless ; and that those which may be 
considered obstacles, are not such as are 
insurmountable. I have shown that the clis 
mate of India is no objection to it ; that a 
competition, a successful competition, witfe 
ilie aborigines is perfectly feasible*; that thei 
■■cgulations of the British Indian Govern-’ 

. What I hBV9 t* Mf mor« on tUo oal^oet, I haro roaorvod fbr 
bother chapter. 
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merit do not prohibit it ; that sufficient ground 
could be obtained for the purpose; and that 
the only hinderance to it lies in the present 
disposition of the East Indians, the origin 
and progress of which I have briefly at* 
tempted to trace, and of the ultimate conse- 
quences of which I would warn them. I am 
notaware of any other objections of sufficient 
weight which require answer. I shall, there- 
fore, dismiss this part of my essay with one 
word of advice to those who may be impi’essed 
with the necessity of undertaking .coloniza- 
tion ; — that they should lose no time to set 
about it. The prospects before them are 
of the most cheering nature. They should 
call to mind the time which has been suf- 
fered to pass away without any such efibrts 
to ameliorate their present condition, 
which requires to be redeemed ; and the 
time that is before them may mi (though I 
do not say it will not) admit of sufficient trial. 
The time may come soon, when they will 
perhaps see the country wrested (which God 
forbid!) from the hands of the present pow- 
ers, vvhen they (the East Indians) ^ing 
unpossessed of the only sufficient motive to 
rise in their defence, it may be lost for ever 
to all the best of purposes! 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF COLONIZATION, 
-•eioo**. 

After pointing out the necessity and prac- 
ticaUlity of the colonization of Hindoosthan 
by East Indians, I proposed to exhibit the 
advantages of it ; but after what has been 
already said in the preceding pages, much 
of which must naturally have borne on the 
point now under consideration, and sug- 
gested many ideas of advantages to the 
reader’s mind, little needs to be said fur- 
ther. In’this chapter, therefore, after evinc- 
ing, as briefly as possible, a very few of 
the numerous advantages which will result 
from the undertaking here recommended, 
I design showing somewhat more largely 
the advantages which the East Indians will 
be able to command over their aboriginal 
competitors. This point, it may be thought 
by some, ought to have most properly come 
under the preceding chapter, where I have 
attempted, in a few words, fo show the pos- 
sibility of the East Indians reducing their 
expenses to the extreme economical princi- 
ples of the aborigines. It will be recollect- 
ed by the attentive reader, that there I en- 

p 2 
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deavoured to present him with some ac- 
count of the manner in which the lower 
classes of the aboriginal agriculturists ma- 
naged their affair's, and to expose the un- 
founded nature pf the assertion, that they 
live upon three rupees per month. What I 
mean to advance, under the head here spe- 
cified, will chiefly embrace such conside- 
rations as tend to demonstrate the perfect 
feasibility of the East Indians, not only 
maintaining a successful competition with 
the aborigines, but also commanding a va- 
riety of advantages which will pjace them 
on a superior footing. More of this, how- 
ever, in its proper place. 

The true nature of education is strangely 
misconceived by many : some have no idea 
of it, but what consists only in mental qua- 
lifications ; others only in moral; whilst 
others again, only in the initiation into some 
of the useful or ornamental arts. It never 
occurs to them, that it might, perhaps, be 
an improvement upon their notion, to at- 
tempt a combination, in the nearest possible 
proportion of which the subject of it might 
be capable, of each of them, althou'gll»the 
defects so palpably observable in the case 
pf those unhappy individuals, upon whom 
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their different systems have been tried, 
might have been expected to have taught 
them better. It seldom seems to enter into 
the views of these men, that man is a com- 
pound of physical, mental, and moral parts ; 
that each of these parts severally and col- 
lectively stands in need of much improve- 
ment, and constant employment through life, 
to keep them in due order and tempera- 
ment, and to conduce to that state, which, 
next to the higher end of his being, “ the 
glor^ of his Maker,” claims most properly 
his grejitest attention ; and that unless each 
of these parts is disciplined by proper and 
iisetul exercises from the earliest stasfc of 
their existence which will admit of them, 
they will degenerate, by taking their natu- 
ral course. The impolicy, not to use any 
harsher term, of confining the attention to 
any one of these component parts of man, to 
the neglect of the rest, must be obvious to 
those who have at all studied human nature. 
Our constitution is such, as to be suscepti- 
ble, on the one hand, of improvement, by 
instruction, discipline, and exercise, and, 
oi<‘ the other, of degeneracy, imbecility, and 
enervation,' iby neglect and idleness; like 
iron, which by beingeleaned shines more and 
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more; but being neglected, becomes rusty. 
The mind, the heart, and the body, are ail 
the subjects of these different properties ; 
each requires to be always exercised and 
kept in order, and each, in proportion as it 
is attended to or neglected, adds to or de- 
tracts from the enjoyments of life. 

It was a useful maxim among the Jews, 
whose canons required, that all parents 
should teach their children some trade, that 
he who did not instruct his son in one made 
him a rogue. Hence it is well known/that 
the education of their children always inclu- 
ded the knowledge of one or more of the arts. 
Of our Saviour the Jews relate that he made 
fWiCS and yokes: of Paul we know from the 
New Testament that he made tents ; and the 
same we learn from very good authori- 
ties, of several of their rabbies, who v?ere 
surnamed shoemakers, bakers, &c. The 
Grand Seignior, to whom Paul Recaut was 
ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. On the benefits of such a plan of 
education it is necessary to enlarge here : 
something like this seems to be called for 
in the case of the East Indians, and me 
are glad to see exertions made to supply 
the deficiency ; witness the Calcutta Ap- 
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prenticing Society. Wehop^tithe highly 
commendable spirit of enterprise and 
benevolence, which combined to call it 
forth into existence, and has hitherto coun- 
tenanced and aided its useful operations, 
will be carried out beyond the limits of 
one single institution, and be displayed in 
the accomplishment of some such plan of 
amclioratinn^ the condition of the East In- 
dians, and making them more useful to the 
community to which they belong, to the 
country, and to the world at large, as is illus- 
trated in these pages, which, by aiming to 
point out the advantages of pursuing agricul- 
tural and other mechanical arts, without ex- 
cluding the sciences, may be allowed to be, 
in a great degree, calculated to ensure 
that end. It is not for a moment supposed 
by me, that a man entering on the occupation 
of a downright farmer, will be able to be- 
come a learned scholar ; he must, of 
course, be contented with, a limited educa- 
tion. What, however, may it not be asked, 
is the present depth and extent of the 
learning of the body of East Indians? 
Surely it measures very low and little ; but 
it is not absolutely necessary that our colo- 
nists should prescribe any given limits to 
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the literary? acquirements of their children ; 
they may allow it as wide a range as their 
own leisure and the childrens’ capacities 
and inclinations will suffer, without appre- 
hending to make them worse workmen 
thereby*. 

In a former part of this essay, I said 
something of the healthful and delightful 
nature of a farmer’s occupation, and also of 
the iii|urious tendency of a mere copyist’s 
avocation. In general, it may be reniark- 
ed, that whatever employment plapes the 
body in a quiescent, or in any great degree, 
and for any length of time, in an inactive si- 
tuation, has a tendency to affect the health. 
Physicians for this reason, have usually re- 
commended to students much manuial or 
bodily exercise; and we read of Milton and 
others, who indulged themselves in various 
recreations by way of exercise to their bo- 
dies. One of them, if I recollect ri^ht, is 
said to have hipiself declared, when much 
advanced in age, and suffering dlie conse- 
quence of extreme studious h|ttbits, that 
he would gladly part with all the learn- 
ing he had acquired in early life, by sitting 

* For a more extended view of the subject, the reader is referred to 
Hr. Poster’s valuable Essay on the Evils of Popular j^oranoe*— -Eo* 
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up late at study, if he could but recover his 
health. When the mind is intensely occupi^ 
with any thing, it causes a suspension of the 
animal functions, which weakens or relaxes 
theirpowers of action, and throws the system 
into disorder. Whilst this has been the case 
with almost every student of every country, 
it has been far otherwise with the farmers of 
every country. They are, according to 
universal acknowledgment, generally the 
most healthy, and, certainly, not the least 
useful, people of the countries to which they 
belong.* “ Luxury, avarice, injustice, vio* 
lence, and ambition,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“take uptheirordinary residence in populous 
cities ; while the hard and laborious life of 
the husbandman will not admit of these vices. 
The honest farmer lives in a wise and hap- 
py state, which inclines him to Justice, tempe - 
ranee, sobriety, sincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature/’ , These 
thoughts might be carried out to a great 
extent ; but it would ill suit the limits of mi 
essay, and considerations of another nature 
invite our attention. I proceed, therefore, 
to take a more general view of the ques- 
tion regarding the advantages of coloniza- 
tion. 
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The present feature of the country ,m spite 
of its original inhabitants, is strangely barren, 
owing partly to mismanageitient, and partly 
to the characteristic sluggishness of the peo- 
ple, — a people that will put their hands to no- 
thing but what is immediately before them, 
and who labour without giving themselves 
the least trouble to think, whether any thing 
else might not be made to contribute niore 
largely to their own benefit, and the im- 
provement of the country. True, they are 
prospering, but it is at the expense of agri- 
culture, which will sooner or later recoil 
upon them with interest. The rent of lands, 
on the other hand, is increasing astonishingly 
quick, while there is not a commensurate 
progression of improvement to counterba- 
lance the inroads that are made upon their 
industry, miserable as it is. Forty years ago, 
the best lands did not pay for one beegha 
more thsm 8 or 12 aunasyu/nma per annum, 
whereas these very lands now pay from three 
to four rupees, for the same quantity; and, 
what is a notorious fact, they do not by any 
means yield so much as they did before. It 
may be affirmed with truth, that those of the 
aborigines who are prospering are a tax 
upon the rest: the rich are getting richer; 
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the poor turning poorer. In some districts, 
chiefly those of the eastern, there are hun* 
dreds of thousands of landed proprietors, 
who are, of course, independent, and not 
subject to increase of ground rent. This 
pleasing order of things generally afTects 
the tranquillity of the poorer orders of peo- 
ple. Provisions there are not by far go 
dear as in other districts not thus circum- 
stanced ; and though the inhabitants are not 
prospering, the few who are prospering, 
are not prospering, as in other quarters, 
at the expense of the poor. It could be no 
difficult* matter to conceive here, that the 
body of the people would certainly pros- 
per, if they could be prevailed upon to ad- 
mit improvements in their present modes 
and implements of agriculture, which, as 
before shown, are extremely defective. 
These appear to be so urgently called for, 
that before their introduction, very little, 
if any, improvement can be hoped for ; and 
I am of opinion, that for this purpose, un- 
less East Indian energy and intelligence are 
brought to bear upon the capabilities of 
the soil, neither the exigencies of the one 
will be met, nor the progressive improve- 
ment of the other description of districts, 
U2 
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ensured to any 6atisfactory degree, before 
a very long periods In spite of the restrie* 
tions imposed upop thein by wicked and 
denioralijfing cuatoma, what the East Indians 
will do for their own benefit in their own 
premises, more conducive to the prosperity 
of agriculture and the useful arts in general, 
and, therefore holding out to them lai^r 
worldly emoluments, they, already become 
by experience somewhat deaf to the voice 
of their spiritual “ charmer, charming ever 
so wisely,” will not fail to adopt, at first, no 
doubt, cautiously, but ultimately, without 
scruple. To suppose, that those who have 
never yet been able to resist the fascination, 
in whatever minute degree it might have 
been presented to them, will, at any time 
hereafter, have acquired so much cynical 
indifference to gold, as to spurn its strong- 
er, and, therefore, more irresistible entice- 
ments, when presented to their avaricious 
minds in larger shapes, would betmy no 
small want of knowledge of their real cha- 
racter. Hence it is easy to imagine, that 
when they see the East Indians prospering 
by means of superior modes and imple- 
ments, which they may introduce, the abo- 
rigines will not hesitate to substitute the 
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8aioe> in the room of their present elums^ 
ones. Hence also, it is only necessery to 
scatter the Hast Indians over the country, 
which theii^present number would easily adr 
jnit of, to give the first shock to the indilfeiv 
enceof natives, and excite a spirit of mnular 
tion and industry in them. The country 
would soon present in every place a delight* 
ful and picturesque appearance, — a circum- 
stance this which would have no little in- 
fluence in refiningand softeningtheir present 
stoical feelings, and thereby making them 
more averse from those inhuman and horrid 
practices which now stain their character, 
in other respects tolerably fair ;• and it is 
unnecessary to add, it would augment our 
own domestic comforts. The country 
would not only be agreeably studded with a 
body of teachers of agricultural improve- 
ments ; but a moral renovation would com- 
mence along with it. The people would 
soon begin to tax themselves with folly for 
their shameful Bupineness,and readily copy 
the examples in full operation before their 
view. 

Besides the above interesting particulars, 
it is to be observed, that the country is 
spotted with numerous civil and military 
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stations, which are doomed to this day, to 
undergo the monstrous expense of pro- 
curing a variety of the necessaries of civi- 
lized life from the distance of some hua- 
dred miles ; and w'hat amazes one most, is, 
that they have not conduced a jot to the 
prosperity of . the circumadjacent places. 
The only reason that can be assigned with 
safety to the philanthropic reputation of 
those who preside over, and those who fill 
them, is, that the absence of a superior or- 
der of agriculturists and mechanics has 
been very much felt in those places hither- 
to, and will continue to be felt, so' long as 
the East* Indians (since Europeans will not 
be permitted) do not take the field, armed 
with ploughs and tools, and such other in- 
struments of agriculture and mechanism 
as would be somewhat more promising 
than those antique and unwieldy ones, 
which may answer the jog-trot manoeuvres 
of the natives ; but which, if a better state 
of things be aimed at, in the introduction ' 
of East Indian energy and skill into the 
field of manurance and other useful arts, 
must sooner or later be set aside as relics 
of antiquity, fit to be viewed as curiosi- 
ties a century hence, but ; not iwed^-, The 
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locality of the supplies that troiild be rais- 
ed by the industry of the colonist would, 
in a short time, put an effectual period to 
the waste (as it must be called) of cash 
above mentioned, —cash, frequentlypurchas- 
ed at the mouth of cannons, and with the ter- 
rors of the deadly breach. Would not these 
individuals hail the day of the good things of 
colonization? And may not every friend 
to colonization be assured, that it would 
be encouraged by those who would feel it 
their interest to have those things, for which 
they paj so dearly now, at their beck ? Nay 
more, our epicureans would thereby have 
within reach several of the delectable mor- 
ceaus to which their wide removes from the 
emporium of trade makes them strangers, 
and which they would have no objection 
to obtain from the farms near at hand. 

Moreover, it is customary with Christians, 
as things now stand, to travel up and down 
the country chiefly in boats, at an amazing 
expenditure of cash. Onp of the reasons 
for it is, that no manner of accommodations 
of even a tolerably comfortable nature is 
procurable. The mraees, the only accom- 
modations on the land routes, the usual filthi- 
ness of which, added to the wondering gaze 
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of the unceretnotoidus tndB; as If a 
was passing through the country ; the Only 
species of eatabies, coarse rice and indtffeN 
ent dal, rank ghee and muddy salt ; with 
the not less remarkable pail of these agree- 
Me circumstances, the impudence of mas- 
ter Choukeedar ; present so repulsive an 
appearance to intending tratellers by land, 
that they prefer going by water, thotigh 
very heavily expensive. A person cannot 
travel with his needful comforts upon his 
back, like a pedlar with his nick-nacks. 
To set things to rights, let the high roads 
be lined with East Indian farmers, a few 
miles apart from each other, and hard 
by regular staging villages ; and would it 
be too much to say, that many of those 
who would not at present venture on a 
journey by land, would prefer it to pro- 
ceeding by water, under the assurance of 
finding Christian accommodalibn in the 
way? They would no longer dread the idea , 
of transporting'themselves through a coun- 
try, where sickeningfare, lousy mattress, and 
abashing gaze, must be expected. But by 
travelling by water carriage, which they are 
now obliged to do for Want of cheaper 
modes of performing journies, they inquire 
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^pmg; prery>n0^ia»ry,9!tffaf^ il«t|i 4K»tii 
wfaemi^4beytK^ beuiri to««H’n»s/plfie#« 
tbetUy^#H#t ««.3F,iE»mueh gtilbp mcrojf <^((i 
parcel ^ domestios^tbtt.thejr freqvei^ly 
not fail to. afail tb^p^selves oftbe ign&rdRctf' 
of their iiuift9r9»^>to iatpose upon fluent by 
represen^ittg eyery article of uecemry «0»^ 
samption at 200 per cent, above the reai 
marketrprice. pipeditious travellieg, p# 
great degree^ if not altogether, precludes 
the possibility o^deteetion ; butifyou detect 
them,* you cannot turn them out for fear of 
being obliged to act the part of youf 
own cook; nor may you inflict corporal 
punishment with impunity on the hbatmenr 
as they will either revenge themselves by 
retaliation, or, if they cannot pluck up aii?: 
dacity enough to proceed to such lengths; 
they will abandmi the boat, abscond, and 
leave you to make youi^ way to your desti- 
nation as Tf%ll as you can. At t^|^s, how- 
ever, they will avoid both tbesp methods of 
reprisal, with a view to coipmit you to, the 
first police thanna you reach, where you 
will continue fast, unless you can demeatt 
yourself so far as to purchase the good will 
of the courte<^ gentlemm who preside 

over^those posts,i)4^|i?, a.|;<^un4,Clutie^ 

R 
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about'y<»ifi^«l)ltsnit^^^Kti^lbemit‘«^^ 

(|eeQt)y bappfebs^iet ' our tttu^lei*«r db4i!lt 
cfarrf more ♦eiiH}y'bk«ieij|f**Mcli 
thfey ' suppose '«nll suffice <to y&iihfifcr 
Reuses of tt’tiedioiis joomeyf ^ 

Ijmes, when n dranastancd likethat ahibfh- 
mention^ takes plach, are boftstiim- 
ed to gite up the only feieahs bf 'Support 
they have; du a trip through abouhtry tvhere 
it would be a miracle to encobnter' b frteftd 
ofany kind.’Somehkve beebobh’^dtogive 
a watch, a hookka, sutpos; 6r'sp0b«iti;'*b> 
'avoid a 'dangerous starvation; and' then to 
piosecute their journey vrtth the best 
they can, in company with, or rather in 
the power of those who will then have 
'^knbv^h how to deal with you, in the etent Of 
fbeing provoked to punish them for dlehing 
'front you; For the'fiiture, tbe^ill ddiftha 
biore barefaqed mann^, and, by sad.expe- 
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♦ That circ^8tance#Iike thow here mentioned are, at pres^ of 
me (jiceurrenee, is indi^utable^hnt whether it be owin^ ta t^hf^sl- 
vifilaiioe of the the dilfusioa.t^ kp^ie^ 

question lately agitated, but very upsatiffj^filjjdf- 
h«ted,-^l caixQOt say. It is however fax from being uQcemn^ ev^ ^ 
^ day,' that the boaUnen 

M^ly if the wav of the traveller should include their couatry) 
lihat, very frequently, without sufficient cause. 


. ^ ^ te^Mrstot^ny ar«' 

, who* .l^cpii^« joumfy 50H., iQptt ift intol^ 
fble, jo^ng.;);j^ei*8tatioDSr o^goii^ to 
meet t^mlriendsy or traasacting tbeir b(|» 
»ne^^tm«boatjKlff 1 a the caseva^g^ilf^ 
or three moAtbs eelapyie swallowed u^lKy 
boat .expensesj^ thet,vwhei» they rewsH 
their statioApj^they «iust immediately ^hit 
upoAsome.meatth of >, prevailing, utt^ 
stranger^ tp. lend i^iA aapney for barely prer 
serving thpirliveaf. ,vThe d^t is meet^l^e* 
quentlji^t liquidated ioniAenths^lp^oine: 
In the next case» the. heavy chpr|fe of ;boat 
conveyance is, so .serious an iinpedjment, to 

* The allusion here istoitheplanVIjfovttnmtat, of making att^d. 
vaiwe of a^xmple tnc^ths' aalaty to ihoir fOicot^»a»l^ to jdlh 

distant statipn^ ^ which they^ipajr have (Stained a;ppq»nj;|^t. jA 
person obtaining & situation in one of the central provinces, say DhcSk 
or TeppHH^, W 150 Rd. ^ler mdrith* gets* in' advance of^SDO 'R& t^ilh 
^hich he must the hire „of f .tolewWy coni|»rtabie 
puthalee (a budgerow must be left out of the queatjon),^ a cooking 
boat, 8fervaht*8 wages, dv Norite In 4dVan^;^^pro^ions'fe^^^ 
journey of one month, and perhaps more, &c. All this, it would be 
easjr to conceive, would more than run a^ay with' the 300 But 

tbit is not all: he has to support himself and famfly^ir two rnddiis 
^d toore, hfter his* arrival at his statieh hhd taking ehi^ %f 
his titnatkp j hlit hw he is to do it, it dimchH to i|y mi. 

lesshebatinoniy dfhhf Own, or tho dvdiantfo^ tbh'^ce (as ii li 

1i2 
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sjotis failure* !lii»naih«fei^udd» jf^oj^woif 
tiMeameU, ilufftbnie ictf tbft aecenibor 
class* ) Tbeib aefelbragsiwbiisb; loudlgrt^aa: 
for an end; but which muat be remedil^- 
unless we attempt to. make- trairellilialby 

landtolefablc-jvlitome woidd iUtedtubal# it> 
pleasant too*) and; safe and ckeap^jt^i'^^aeii 
ing, our cokoniptsion the inainToada and ©bid*> 
where. These remarks are the eugges^ttwi 
of'OPe whobas'trawlled nearly overnntoielj^ 
of Hindoosthan in eVeuy po 8 sibleishafi®,-but 
who is constrained to nvowythat be would 
aooner . travel on foot,' or ontatoftoo, were 
iuebestablidiraents as this essay propoeesto 
intersperse through the cwmtry amlabje/ 
tlnmbpdaWk, on elcpbantsyoriin; boa^rHe 
011(50 bad to ^^Ik the distance of l^wiileSf 
jdong a Toad the most beautiful andn^nd 
inpoiDl; of scenery,but the most wretcbd |>|9 
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been 'ObHgeddo be satisfied with totodtw 
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infected with ^ain^^demie whieh^^Jtd »in ptf 
time in^he’plade, and ih>tn.whhdf>lhe^ 
were«flyiBg -lor s^ety elsewbere^^vjjy^r Ahi- 
Would ‘ imifeii.heeiii :tfvtdd«dy^ 4f - he ■• iel l itf 

have met wifb iEasti iitdiaiiii^ fanns oq> 4W 
way.' ‘ ■(!> ■ Mft' ■',« i »’■ i.'f .-.VjV-HU 

By thC' establishment of farmiy as sugg^tt^' 
ed above^ many df oar East Indians ivho>a»e 
brought up to-’ tradesi^but who are mtatortt 
of very snmll ci^tals^ Mr0uldhe^ indnoe<ito> 
underti^ ihitig joamies in. theintenerj^aa 
traveUing? petty dealers of teapepites^ ‘£hi>^ 
rope stationary, soch itools as are nottyet 
manufactured in this ‘country, medicines 
and cordials, warm clothes, trinkett, wineO» 
&c. &cr'for all which they would fnd i 
ready Tend atlhe several stations, and also 
among tho^ieople 'at large. Thepei^Sdi^ 
cal visits of travellhig tradesipen^woUld bO 
as acceptable to ! the East In^an farmers, 
as the arrivals of the lhdi anden are at present 
to the shopkeepers of Caleuttai espebtally 
as diene yeVy iherchaatsUroittldretidily'tiaiib 
off their hands suchm^leS as theyoshdl 
have manufactured foi; city and to^n piar- 
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K may also jbe obser^ved, iHtfVf lp| 

i^edical ftssistfthce willbp requjred 
ieppr, "whereT at preseni, prpfes?ioq^,hi|p 
'are. to he. met with only ift the ^qiyil 
Sutary’tstations. WiA all t||» go(^,j,wi|l 
3 huipanity which t% generajly paspffl, 
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Wylers tiieii; aid available tp buj afeyv^JH^ 
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"nf nia#y‘, y^ Ihe^ kbst h^ceyarily neglei^t 
the c&fes ofbali;^' koi-e. ’ TTley i^e l!uro- 
pgkhs; ’6f*endhiing 

miieh fatl^e, in'n'cliluate so' niikitdd {& 
their cohstitution, must be taken into cods!* 
deration'.' The dimity of their ehametertob, 
which has heen 'belifer^calklated to direct 


Astatic laboiir, thMiany constant pekotitS 
labour {it the plough oir theniiyil,” or, we 
msy' add, dt ^fee sick mhttress'^bf njpoor na- 
tive; niust toot be omitted. They are'the 
servants of Government, and their power 
and means of enlarging their sphere of use- 
fulney ihust ita a good measure depend dh 
the fkilities afforded to them for such a pur^ 
pose.' These, and other equally obvious con- 
sidetationst^o'uld induce many of the jifast 
Indians to apply themselves^ the stui^ 
and practice of medicine, vvJhich they ki^t 
beuble to do, either atihe Serampbre Odf- 
lege, supposihg that it forms a branch of tlib 
instkctidns ^communicated ' Iherfej* or at'the 

differbk ^r|j|)eQ|a^ies of iDalcutk, thpauperr 

intendente^^of vtkeh:«re at^^proieitt j» the 
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knowledge unfettered 

chains ofkindredfeeUngs, or unten^redby 

Christian sympathy, love an<i^orbcmate, 

would notvbe a suspicious weapon in 

hands of those who do not require to be told 
that their country has been taken away tmriy 
from them, would be to say, that when a peo- 
ple come to comprehend the unreason- 
ableness of subjection to a foreign yoke, 
however mild it may be, and are conscious 
of their superior power, (I am here sup 
posiin^ them to have advanced in eivih- 
zation, and especially to have increased p. 
number cousiderablv. acquired a famp 
liaritj with European tactics,) they will 
still prefer it to the possession of those 
powers which they once enjoyed. It may 
not be an improbable conjecture, that the 
strong degree of attachment which the na- 
tives at present display for their protectors, 
is not the fruit of any effort of their judg- 
ment ; but the experience of the wide differ- 
ence of treatment from the Government un- 
der which they’ were last, and from that un- 
der which they are now. Human nature, 
however, is capricious. Where no other mo- 
.tive but that of the lenity of treatment w-W 
we enjoy exists, we soon show how, little I 
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istobelepiended on. Fretdom, of which 
few HieiEitake the troiiblo to; acquire a dofi?’ 
nite and ritiional idea, floats so loosely in 
our iniaginatioMV and dances befolo our eyes 
in so many difterentphrensy-working forms, 
that we are not runfrequently apt to make 
a wanton display of power against all motives 
of gratitude, except where religion has buri- 
ed all recollections of the loss of primeval 
greatness and liberty, in her broader and 
more influential principles of action. But 
it is«aid, all knowledge is not power,— that 
literary and religious knowledge is not 
power; but the correctness of this may 
be denied. All knowledge, in itfe nature, 
is expansive; it opens the mind to take 
in more extended and accurate views of 
things, and enables it to argue from cau- 
ses to effects, from things to their conse- 
quences. The thirst for knowledge, when 
it once seizes the mind, is not to be easily 
checked, fie tha&can read a tale,' will in 
time be able to read history ; and he that 
can read one history, can read all histories; 
and what mnst be the consequence, when 
the mind has thus far gone, is, not difficult 
to foretell ; But I forbear to go more deeply 
into the subject. I hope t^b remarksti^ave 
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freely made, will notbeconstrae^ihtdbdl% 
tility against communicating knoWllMlgc to 
the native subjects of the British 
ment in India. I am no advocate for laai 
illiberal system of government, or of despo* 
tism ; on the contrary, I maintain, that it is 
no good reason, that because' the possession 
of knowledge by the natives may prove de- 
trimental to the continued prosperity of 
British power in India, it should be with- 
held from them. Give them, therefore, 
knowledge, useful knowledge ; but with it 
give them religious knowledge, and if any 
thing can authorize us to defy the wish 
wresting the country from the hands of the 
English, it is this, unless the will of Provi- 
dence be otherwise. Between religious 
knowledge and other knowledge, there is 
this difference, that while there is little or 
nothing to temper the passions and views 
of men, but every thing to inflame them on 
various' accounts and occasions in the lat- 
ter, there is a kind of compound property 
in the former, which, whilst it enlarges the 
mind, cahns the passions at the same time. 
Grpat Britain was never, perhaps, blessed 
wdt^Nsuch dutiful subjects as her present 
onesEj and to wh«|it is it owing? Doubtless to 
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tlie cp^isWerable degree of real pietj wbicb 
exists, tp That religiop \vhich. teach^a 
obedienee J^d subjeetion to rulers, when 
properly understood, cordially re)^eived,an4 
faithfully adhered to, cannot be dangerous 
for any kingdom; that religion which pro- 
fesses to teach the dispositions of the citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven itself, cannot be 
unfriendly to the wellbeing of the kingdoms 
of the earth . 

The other effectual means to counteract 
any future convulsion, is the facilitation of 
colonization. It may be doubted, as it has 
been, vthether it would be safe to permit 
European colonization here. The recent 
conduct of the British colonists who now 
form the Tni ted Estates of North America, 
may seem to afford some countenance to the 
suspicion; but it is to be feared, that those 
who indulge such doubt, do not carry their 
examination of the subject beyond the pale 
of the single instance of misfortune (if it 
may be so called) just mentioned. The 
situation of the Anglo-Anierican colonists 
at the time referred to, was very different 
from what can possibly be the case Iq 
ladia, should it ever be colonized by Eu- 
ropeans. What vyas there iu the case of the 
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Americans to prevent their taking the step 
they have taken? Nothing that 1 dan see, 
unless it be the forbearance of the attempt 
to tax them without thejf consent, either of 
their representatives in parliament, or their 
own immediately? Butin India, the thick 
population of natives would for centuries 
prove effectual checks to the British colo- 
nists throwing oil’ their allegiance to Britain. 
In America, the natives were so few and so 
barbarous, that the British colonists found 
it the easiest matter to make room for them- 
selves, by driving them into the interior. 
Should Europeans be permitted to colonize 
this country, they will be obliged to scatter 
themselves almost throughout it, a circum- 
stance which must alone disqualify them 
for copying the example of the British 
North American colonists. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that Europeans may be permitted 
to colonize the country, not only with safety, 
but witli great advantage to the interests of 
Britain. 

But whatever might be said as to the 
safety and propriety of permitting Europe- 
ans to colonize the country, there can be no 
doubt as to the advantages that would be 
derived to the British Government in India 
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()y <he colonization of it by East In- 
dians. 

East Indian towns and villages all over 
die country would be salutary prevent- 
ives of the springs of rebellion. If any. 
^wch thing should ever take place, their all 
would be at stake, for the preservation of 
which, they would feel it their best inte- 
reslto side willi the State. Anv thinir brood- 
irur aijcainst the (rf)verninent would be as 
(laugerous to tUeniselvcs. And wluit Cliris- 
tiau i*s tlu‘re who would not take up arms 
ill support of a Christian (iovernment, — a 
Go>ermnent that allows perfect liberty of 
{•onsideuce, and protects it too? Is there an 
bast Indian who would not do this? He 
<llslikes to 1)0 placed nmbu’ the galling shac- 
kl(‘S of a ljin(io{> or a Turkish i>ov(‘rnment : 

o 

and self-interest should induce him to be 
foithfnl to the Government, under which he 
(iijoys seeinaty of property, person, and 
coiiscienee. He niay,thert‘fore,be dVpcnded 
on TO assist in preventing any turmoils on 
tile part of the natives. What might take 
place two or three hundred years hence, in 
consequence of an overgrown population 
of East Indians, it would be improper to 
surmise; for if any such thing should take 

T 
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place, will it be less possible to prevent it, 
because they have colonized the country, 
than if they grew up to a large body, with- 
out sufficient einploynient to divert their 
attention from foolish and hopeless projects 
of rescuing the reins of government from 
the hands of a power, with whom it would be 
rank folly to think to cope successfully, at 
any, the longest given period ? To prevent 
their increasing is almost absolutely impos- 
sible; oppression would only have an effect 
the very opposite of that which it wits in- 
tended to produce. Hem e the only alter- 
native left to prevent the increase of East 
Indians, is to exterminate them altogether 
from the face of the earth; but whether it 
would be a more prudent policy to do this, 
or to suffer their growth, and by extendin^^ 
their privileges, and permitting them to 
acquire a stronger attachment to, and per- 
manent interestin the soil, let those who are 
concerned in the question, decide : hut vnc 
repeal, that it is improper to surmisi^ that 
the East Indians will at any future period, 
near or distant, turn traitors to tlnnr king 
and country, even though they should pro- 
pagate themselves into an irresistible mul- 
titude. Is not the country wide enough for 
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a couple hundred miltions of additional in- 
habitants? Let us cast our eyes on the vast 
tract of country lying between Bengal and 
Beliar, and even to Nagpoor, covered with 
iiDpenetrable forests, — how easily might 
room be made for them there! The eastern 
territories no less afford ample space for 
some millions to the south and north. With 
so much room at command, it would be un- 
charitable to entertain the opinion, that the 
liege subjects of his Majesty would notwith- 
stimdin<r revolt. It should not be forj^otten, 
however, that so long as the aborigines con- 
tinue to exhibit a progrcssi>e propensity to 
hceome enlightened, they will always prove 
chef‘ks sufficient to eriisli the buds of the 
politiealauibitionoftlie East Indians. A nui- 
lual restraint is necessary, and such a re- 
siraiut East Indian colonization abundantly 
promises. So that, insteatl of three or four 
hmidred years of brilliant reign, our Go- 
vernment may hope to subsist for ever. — 
God save TiiK King ! 

A Christian will be allow ed to say a few 
words respecting an opinion he entertains 
of the propagation of the faith, which, he 
trusts, is dearer to him than existence it- 
self, by the aid of colonization. It is his opi- 

T 2 
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jiion, that colonization by means of East 
Iiiflians, ^vould be a >a!uable auxiliary to 
the spread of the gospel. In {)ruportion ns 
the East Indians ii.erease in number, and 
distribute tliemsebes into sepai'ate bodies 
in dilferent parts of tbecounti'y, as fanners, 
<S^e. ulik li they must iii process ol liiiie do 
for \\in\i of room, it is foiully to be hoped, 
that (hey v»ill IVm‘ 1 the need of spiritual teach- 
ers. Ministers will be necessarily (adled 
foi‘, and nil! be readily supplied by the 
JScrampoor or th(' lbsho[)’s College', 'or l>y 
the sou ral Socie'tii's iu opiM'atienc If these 
miiusters be ('\angeli(‘al aud zealous, so 
far from bur\iue‘ tlu'ir (aleuts u ilhin the 
circaimlerence of their res|)eeliv(‘ y;^^/7W/cs', 
c. i. East Jmliau farms, they will endeavour 
to extend their sphere of usefulness bv in- 
troducing the gospel aimmg the surround- 
ing heathen. Such a measure v\oidd allonl 
an abundant prospect of suc(*css; and what 
nuu'c than prosjwcis {\o we not'd (‘utertaiii, 
imdcrthe assuram*c, that Uu inen ase is llio 
exclusive prerogative of onr adorable Sa- 
viour, whose power is irresistible, and 
whose oTat'cisinexhauslible ? What a small 
fjolil in at prt’soni ocoiipu'd l>y lliii mission- 
aries ol’ the gospel, compared with the 
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incalculable miles of country, the untold 
numbers of idolaters, that present them- 
selves to our view! The resources of the 
societies oiifraged in the work of mis- 
sions, are not equal to universal clfort. 
Supposing, then, each village to have one 
minister, who should, if possible, sup- 
port himself in the same way as those to 
whom he would preach statedly, there 
would be as many preachers as villages. 
\Vhat extensive scope would boaflbrded to 
missionary zeal ! But supposing that the 
colonists did not immediately call for mi- 
nisters, if they would only give them a web 
roiue whenever they itinerated towards the 
way of their farms, as missionary sojourn- 
ers, for short seasons, there is sciiree a 
doubt but that many of them would repeat- 
erlly visit their establishments. It would 
eouiribute not a little to cheer the colonists, 
thus to fall in with good Christians now 
ami lh(‘n. If churches be organized’ amonor 
tluMii , the ordinances of religion also would 
in time be administered to them ; and thus, 
vvilh industry prospering their temporal 
Juatters, and the travelling missionaries es- 
tiililishingthem in the more imporliint con- 
cerns of a future world, surely nothing 
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more could be left for mortal probationers 
lo desire! 

As to the advarita«jes the East Indians 
would conuiiand over the aborigines, I shall 
in the first place mention the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Hindoos, who, through dread of 
the destruction of their caste, which would 
be the utter downfall of their respectability 
in the eyes of their countrymen, and would 
at once estrange them from the endear- 
ments and kind offices of their dearest re- 
latives, dare not so much as apply a razor to 
their chins, or drive a needle through a 
piece of cloth! The East Jndians are not 
tlius circumscrib<‘d, and in a general point 
of view, would he able to compete with tlir 
nalix's in the acipiisition of the comforts of 
life. But to particularize. The Hindoo 
dares not feed his own poultry, iu conse- 
quence of Avluch be is driven to tlie neces- 
sity of living upon lisli and vegetables ; but 
even in these, he liiids he cannot have his 
choice. A Hindoo must not eat turtle, 
crabs, salt fish of any kind, Consider- 
ing the vast demand there is of poultry, 
could the poor creatures be peruutted mere- 
ly to rear live stock for sale, what a great 
acquisition would it not prove to the poor 
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Hindoo farmer! This, then, is one impor- 
tant branch of domestic comfort effectual- 
ly wiped off from his books, and the space 
will be left blank as lono* as Brahminic 
superstition preponderates. It is not easy 
to conceive Iiow men can submit to be tlius 
fooled. To the East Indians, wlio do not 
only not scruple to touch and feed poidtry, 
but also take very good care to make heart v 
meals on their tie.sh, this would be a com- 
plete advantage. How many of the com- 
I'ortsvd' life would they not secure to them- 
selves by feeding their own poultry! 'J'he 
eggs woidil both afford them nutritive foo<l. 
and the means of increasing theiV stock. 
In what a variety of ways are eggs served 
up at our tables ! It would be almost a 
task to enumerate them ; yet not one of 
diem is known to the Hindoos. A com- 
mon omelet has frequently siilliced to fur- 
iiisli an acceptable meal to less scrupulous 
people. It is true, that many llimbtos are 
seen devouiing a huge heap of rice, with 
nothing else to make it palatable but a piece 
nl tamarind, cooked or burned in the hearth. 
Ihe advantage is evidently in favour of the 
lormer, on the score of cleanliness and de- 
heacy. Besides which, such articles of 
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food as tamariiid, acid-balls, <S:c. are not 
nsiiali V to be bad without beiujf paid for, 
iinh ss boi^ijino: w^ere resorted to ; but where 

“o ” 

is the necessity of either, when by feeding 
a few fowls, fresh eofo-s will be at hand at 
any tinie ? Successive and regular propa- 
gation of poultry would supply our East 
Indians with the most wholesome animal 
food ; and if they eould contrive to raise 
more tlian would suflico for their own use, 
the remainder could advantageously be 
disposed of for ready money. Observe 
here, that in the mere feedinor and usino-of 
])Oultry, tlie advantages the I'hist Indians 
woidd gain (wer the Jlindoos are four or 
live fold, \iz.they would have eggs aud llesb 
for food, eggs for propagation, the sale of 
superlluons stock, and the value of the stocL 
itself. 

Over tlieir Moosulmau competitors the 
East Indians would command many ad- 
vantages,* by feeding pigs, aud having a 
pigsty. These the Moosulmans must ne- 
ver hope to be able to do, without the de- 
struction of llioir caste, and exposure to 
those misfortunes wliich the Hindoos would 
be thrown into by turning poulterers. In this 
article of the comforts of European life, the 
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Kiist Indians would have the following ad- 
over the Moosulmans, and of 
eosirse over the majority of Hindoos like- 
vuse. L Pigs breed faster than any other 
(li)inestieated quvxdruped, to a proverb ; so 
that it would secure to the East Indians a 
speedy accumulation of valuable stock, and 
a progressi\e emolument in conseejuence of 
it, A liog or pig slaughtered now and 
ihen, would afford substantial food for days 
to:»(‘(!u‘r to a numerous latuily. 3. A hog 
v^iously fattened for the purpose, could 
he fviiled to mak(‘ hams and sausaws of all 

• C7 

Kiads, whieie af(<M' keeping enough for 
hejn(‘ (‘onsumption, could be disposed of 
^(*1* easli, t. The lard also would be an arti- 
h' (d‘ gain, and at the same time answer 
th(* purposes to which ghee (rdaritied 
i filter) is ap[)!ied by the liindoos and Moo- 
'iilmans. o. The milk of cows, of which ghee 
«s made, thus saved, coidd very profitably 
h(‘ a[)plied to tlu^ mamd'aeture of (dieese, 
^'hieh the inwnuitv of our b]ast tndians 
Mould (‘uable tliem to make a little more 
durable and delectable than those tliat (ro 
hy the name of Bandel and Dhaka cheese, 
and which they couhl of course turn to bet- 
ter tlecouut. (). Superfluous stock could be 
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disposed of. And 7. The value of tlie stoek 
in hand would always he eonsiderahlc. 
These two articles would oive th(‘ Kast In- 
dians a twelvefold advantaw over (he llin- 
does, and sevenfold over the Moosuhnans ! 
If the East Indians ehos(‘ a suilahle site for 
their habitations, the fe(‘dinj»; of poidtry aiid 
swine would he attended with no e\])ense 
whatsoever. 

In the next place, hy havin;;’ llieir own 
fleecy flock to a certainextent, (or to an in- 
definite extent, if desired,) the East lnd.ians 
would secure some fartlu'r ad>antai»;es over 
th(' Hindoos, to whom, (in the lower pro* 
vinces,) ] fancy, a sliei'p is as i^reat an al) 0 " 
mination as a ho<^ is to a 3l(a)sulman. It 
would procure a varietv of food, whether it 
he in the shape of a land) or tnulton. Tlieir 
wool could either Im' sold unwrou^ht, or 
spun yarn or vvorstiul. Eut it could he ma- 
nufactured into hlauLets, if the haisl Indians 
could hut lake the pains !o hsirn how to do 
it. The skins would alwavs fetch money, so 
long as shoes remained in fashion, jfthey 
could contrive to make their own shoes, 
(and nothing in the trades is so easy,1 what 
an advanta«:e would it not allord them! 
At any rate, the skins could be sold for 
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rendy money, or ready made shoes could be 
procured by barteriiijv skins for them. Nor 
needs the iat ol sheep to be thrown away, 
as it could be appropriated to several use- 
ful purposes. We iiave frecpiently seen 
butchers feedinjr their lamps with the fat of 
nuitton, inslead of oil. If mixed up with a 
pi o|)er f|uantity ol hood's lard, it would be 
\(‘iy scr\ic(‘ablc in |)res(M*\ inrr Bolojrua sau- 
sao’(‘s, cVc. ; besid<‘su liie*h, if the East Indians 
made tin ir own woodmi household fuiaii- 
Inns* an e\celhu^t polish miirlit be maile 
Iff the fat of mutton mixed u|) with sundry 
i.ther iiiijredbuits. Moreover, asuperabuu- 
<!a!U'(‘ of stock iHMuls not to be kepi up, so 
ihiit a jiorlion mi^ht be ^ot rid of in the 
iimrket, or to {ra\ellino- (healers in !i\e stock. 
\u(! in t!{(' same manner with the other ar- 
the stock in iiand nouhi be worth 
uiom V. Iwd th(' reader atld thesi' advau- 
taces (o those iiotimMi in (lie two lbi’eo;oin<r 
aiiicies, and say (ui which side the’advau- 
Jap .s lie. 

.Another wholesome article to which so- 
ciety is accustomed, is fish, wliich most of 
the tJiiidoos who are not dowuriglit tisher- 
iueu are under the neeessity of buying. 
Ihis being the only animal food allowed 
u 2 
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tluin, next to rice constitutes their princi- 
pal dish. The East Indians could supply 
themselves with it, l)y castinj^ their net or 
clrawinji^ their seine in the tank, lake, or 
river, on the bank or in the neij^hhourhood 
of which they might erect their habitations. 
Il is not necessary that they should tnru 
renfular lishernien ; nevertheless, bv hand- 
ling their own nets, they would avoid the 
necessity of depending i:|)on the natives fur 
supplying thetu with tish. It is the easiest 
thino* in tlie world to make nels. 1 ivcol- 
lect, that at a certain lime, 1 and three others 
took in hand and fiuishi'd a hiroaMiet, ofs(‘- 
veral feet in length and breadth, in 
course of lo hours, for the purpose of catch* 
ing dying foxes. We commenced in the 
morniuii:, and <*auj>'ht our uaim? at nioht tl»e 
same day. The Ilimloos, with the evca'])- 
tion of the Muchhooa caste, must not 
lure to dry their fish ; so that if one of them 
should by angling take up a large lish, he 
must either throw' away the best part of it, 
distribute it amonghis neighbours, (by which 
he makes a virtue of lu'ccssity,) or eat the 
whole before inorniug, and the next morn- 
ing die of a surfeit. I have witnessed sc^- 
veral instances of their falling seriously id 
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l)y gormandizing on fishes whidi have by 
some fortunate accident been thrown in 
their way. It is not commonly known how 
many of them die by eating immoderately of 
tlui sable-fish. Had they the option of ei- 
ther drying a part of it, or making what is 
called '' tamarind fish/' there would be a 
\ariety of food at their (*ommand, as well a 
saving of money, leaving the circumstance 
ol Mying by eating fish out of the question. 

sisice the Kast Indians are at liberty to 
aiake what use they please offish, they would 
<rain fartlier decided advantajres ovm’ their 
<jiialmish competitf)rs of the Hindoo cast(‘. 

I ha>e c// iuentioned the conse- 
([UeJices the Hindoos, and I will add, the 
.Moosulmaus are sul)j(n*t to, from their ad- 
la iHMici^ to a system of harassing supersti- 
fiou and idolatry, hy whi(‘!j the Brahmins 
larv(' aiapiired an unlimited and iiTi'si.stihlc 
<ieiuiui(m ov (‘r them. S will endeavour to 
>hrou further light on the subj(‘et’, with a 
i() illustrate the advautaga's tin* East 
bidiau: could command, in carryim^’ on a 
' 'prution with the* ahorigitics. 

ii either of the ahovcmention(*d classes of 
in<«ple have to ccichrate a marriage, they 
must iudiKspensably invite all their neigh- 
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hours to partake of a feast. If they fail to do 
it, they are forlhwitli ejecled from every cir- 
cle, are theii(‘eforvvard regarded as infa- 
mous, and become a hyeword in the ])lace of 
their abode ; and to such an extent is ill-will 
carried towards them, that ihe poor outcasts 
cannot prevail upon their neighbours to come 
and bury their dead lor thmn. In short, they 
must undergo the ex|)ense ol leasting theim 
or be a solitary thing in ^Hhe world’s wide coiii- 
mou.” Inor(h‘rtoescapealithis, the Moosub 
mans are obliired to ii;i\e a dinner as oiteii 
as tliey hav<‘ a child to eireu!n(‘ise, on every 
marriage that lakes place in their house, 
and twice at l(‘asl, if a deaih occurs, alter 
four, and again after forty days. The (vv- 
penditnre of money lalls heavieslon thepo«')r 
Hindoos, who in aildition to regaling their 
neiirhbours on cum'v ceremuitial occasion, 

n *' 

have to make munifu’enl pn\sents to tlieir 
Gooroos and other Brahmins. In addilion 
to these, all their r(digious oljser\anct‘s or 
poojahs makeacontinual breacdi in their hard- 
earned cash. To enable them to defray siu;h 
absurd expenses, they are obliged to bor- 
row money at an exorbitant rate of interesi, 
(not at any time less than tw o pice [)cr ru|)ee 
monthly,) which they frecpieutly have it not 
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in ihclr power to liquidate during the rest 
of their lives. lienee we often hear them 
ooniplain, that they are obliged to pay eight 
or twelve annas per nionth out of their in- 
ooine totheirready-nioneyMuhajuns,bv way 
(,rinlerest. To these galling fetters, thanks 
{o (Christianity, tln^ East Indians will never 
roiiseiii to submit: henee an incaleulable ad- 
\arjiage is past dispute within their reaeh. 
Siinply from not having the best portion of 
tlu'ir 0‘ains swallowed u\) by vain ('eremojiies 
nii(! i>mieeessary feastings, the advantages 
uiil he found to be efleetually on the side of 
(lie East Indian eolonists; who will, in pro- 
oftioie, be Uy lar the most sneeessful 
riillivalors of the soil, and in a eondition to 
,i(M\ith th(‘ most respeetable landholders 
anioiig their silly, priest-ridden eompe- 
lUors. 

Again, excepting the weaver easte, who 
lo ^em'rallv contined to (heirlooms, (tliough 
of them cultivate lands.) the Hindoos 
Moiihi be excluded from soc!ietv, it they got 
iij) iheir ow n w earing apparel. The Hoosul- 
aians are not a whit InMIer olf. if the fc- 
aiale members of an East Indian's family 
vere to undertake the weaving of cloth for 
du' use of their families, another great ad- 
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.aiilaov Avoiild bo jvaiiied by them over his 
, ii eiunseribe<l coiopetitors. And why may 
lliey not do it? Why siiould not the females 
oftbe East Indian eolonisi’s family beeapa- 
ble of engaging in an occupation vvhicli is 
iu>t l(‘ss honorable than the art of wea>in<r ? 
They would not surely like it to be said of 
them, that the wives of the native fanmas 
wer(‘ inore usefid than they. In Ireland and 
Scotland, in <fenera!, the fair s(*x have tiiis 
indispensable work to perform ; and were it 
nut for their laudable industry in this braiieli 
ef t!ie comforts of ci>ih/ed life, ycc shoidd 
proliabl) jie\cr l»a>e conic to the sight of the 
Irish linen, or plaid of the pr(*tti('sj lines 
and limsst textures, that are' aunually import- 
ed into tills country. It is one of the easiest 
arts, aiul a ehild of eii^ht or ten years of ao;c is 
eijual to undertake it ; it seems thereiore 
well adapted tothedelieatesystem ofleinales. 
Excepting IIm' strclcliing out th(.‘ warp iu the 
lirst instimce, tlie whole of the details nl 
wi'a>ing is [lerformed within doors, llo'v 
truly gratifying to the feelings of an imhis- 
trious female would it be, to behold her dear 
familv (b'ccntly clothed by the labour ul 
Inn* mcM hands! What a genuine cause Inr 
lier husband to set a, due value on the pos- 
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c -ssioii ofsucli a treasure! And would not 
this nalurally win liis heart to be more at- 
<;irhed to her ? Her children, or others con- 
itected with her, would doubtless venerate 
hrr interesting character, and impercepti- 
()ly learn to imitate her virtues. In life she 
would be a blessing to all around her, and 
death would not be able to blot out the 
grateful remembranc<‘ of self-denial and in- 
duslryfrom tlie mindsof the survivors. Who 
Mould not admire such a person f Beauty 
!( ii\ (*s not a \ estiw of its existenc'e. after the 
d('j)artiiVe of the possessor ol it ; but indus- 
ii V h'aves trophies l)ehind. Then* are some 
:i!iionwst the l^a^t fadiau females wliotake no 
luall paifjs to excel in the art of making (.air- 
\oAV \vere they to take* hall (lie pains thus 
Ir - iowed upon a pit'cu* of work whi<*h is not 
])\ half so usedVd as wtuiving cloth for home 
ns(*, they would soon lind the blessings that 
' * alonir with (dioosing seruceal;le, rather 
Ihiii) oniiiini'nlal v/ork. An iiKlitslrious dis- 
ill a wile; is tlii'niosi’ powcriiil ciicoii' 
Mi|>'cim!!itt() pi'onioto a,foiTi'S|)on(ling<ciiipei’ 
111 liie liusbaiid ; but an indolent one will 
I'iollic licrliiisband with raj;;s,to tlic <fi'oatdi.s- 
l onirorf of tier own life. A man may love an 
iadolcat wife, but he cannot admire her. I Ic 
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should not be credited if he said so, as it is 
rrrtaiH he does not sp(‘ak what lie thinks 
ami iVuds. lint the eharaeler of an indus- 
trious iriiiaie of lli(» weavino- class, abo\e 
all other s(‘eular artists, is of such an inte- 
resling uatun^ tluit the pages of iuspiratioa 
ha\e not failed to make' the inost respecta- 
file mention of it. Other daughters ha\e 
don(‘ ^^elI, but thou exci llest them all !’’ 

Anotlu'r advantage in favour of the l]as( 

Indian colonists would be their nnderhd. . 

# 

iiig tlie cnlthation of all sorts of grain an ! 
A (‘getables. This the aborigines arc' lutl 
permitted to do, TIhut arc' certain ar(ie!r,> 
nbiclM'ver) slimloo or Mcmsulman farnna 
must not attempt loeuhivati', eitiier from ihr 
lear ol expulsion Irom socu'ly, or lu'causc 
they have not obtaima! in bis lamdy froia 
tiie liiiH' of his aneesiors : as the IxOel, for if!- 
stance, which is conlincil altogether to t!ii 
PaiiU'c* caste. It is true, tlu' aborigim's are 
not prohibited from eulli>ating niiistani 
seed. s(‘samum, ( astor, but the ad\ antage 
lo llic east Indiaius v.oitld ])<' in the niaimlaV- 
( III of lliciii iiilo oil. wliidi llie Ibrnioi daiv 
not do, iiidoss they heol tlieKoloo caste, and 
e\ena Kolooisiioer aeullivalororilu; male- 
rials lie uses to jiromolo Ids trade. TlieuR- 
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of mnkingoil is reinarkabiy simple. The 

u'hieh is made of wood at a very small 
r\p(‘Ose, is turned by only one ox. The [ire- 
sraee of the miller is not indispensal>le at, 
(ho niil! : lie may eoine to it now ajul then 
i\>v tln‘ purpose of pnttini>* a frirsh (piantily 
,>[’seed into t!u‘ fiitmei. The snaslard sec^d 
v.ouhl yielii him oil for enlinarv p.r. poses, 
,.;,J tlie sediment (eallcMl K!inl!eei)y tin* na- 
:oo>) would afford a necessary artielo of 
hMHl.for his Ctdlle. The sesammn likewise 
>i<'lds oil, which is applied to various uses 
! ^ die 'natives, to wluim tlnuMdore it could 
hr sold for ready money, ddiese l*wo arli- 
rlrs do not r<\;uire the a|iproj>riaUon ofev- 
rin^ive sjiois of <^;’round. 'TIh' early rii*e, or 
beinj»; reaped in Sejitmnbm’, makes 
room for \arious articles, eonone^st whicdi are 
imr4ard an<l >: sainmn. The castor is fre* 
me utiv sown on the banks of iank>, and 
in Spots where not Idm^ else eoidsl .be pro- 
ftiaoly (mitiuited, thon^di more pains are 
•dliiw with it in ihe upper |rro\ iares. A si- 
nuliu* pi'aetice eoidd ln‘ resort ml to by t!ie, 
fhisi Imliaus. He iMudd mamifielure it into 
rdiat is (‘ailed {Ojid-dra a n (*a dor od, ’ and 
odi it as a me.iie'me, or make it in theee. u^ 
^aon way, by fry iu ;’ the smsd before it is put 
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into the mill, v.hich uould mnkc it a very 
good suhstitutc for naislard oil to feed liis 
Imiips nith. The mustard oil thus saved 
could heboid to (he aborigines to great ad- 
Aautag(‘. it is true, that siieli au extent of 
land (*ould iioi lu' spared for these artieh\s 
of eultivatiou as to eiinble the ]^]as( liidiai^ 
eolunists to keep tlndr mills (‘onstantly go- 
ing from the |n*odue<M>f tlumj. But I'ather 
than let them stamd still, (iu^y could pj!r- 
ehase the s(‘ed ii'oni the natives, and juauio 
faeluri'oil, which would botli juiy die e\- 
ptMise of liusing it, leave the fdmilee fortin^ 
use of dt(' (‘atth‘, and yi<‘ld sonu' pjofil 
the sa!(‘ ol the oil. In like maimer, <‘0(‘oa 
nut could be procured, which of its, if 
would keep s(W(M*ai hands |u‘( tty well (oii- 
plowed. Th(‘ oil would be extracted ; the 
shell would heeleaueil for making liohbie 
l)ol)l)les" for llu' use of i\\v nati>es : and the 
coir could be mauufaetured into lopt' 
ealdes. !>foreo\eiy (li(‘ nouaius of the niili 
allbrd a very fadeniug arlie!<.‘ of food for 
sw iue. 

it would be iiidispt'nsalihd'or the East In- 
dians to eulti\ate tlieir own eutton lik(‘ the 
ahoi igiues. The luere eulti^adon of it jiuts 
them on an mpial footing with the latter; 
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],:,i Uiorc are other circumstances connected 
ith it, which would oi\e the decided ad- 
to the colonists. They should not 
^^‘11 the cotton, but got the thread spun out 
of il ut home. I do not conceive that ll.e 
^v!io!e of the cotton produced in the t'udds 
of the colonists could be spun within doors 
Tlu^ surplus could lu' given to t!ie aatiuj 
s| i uuMS in tlsc m^ighbourhooil, who would 
thread in (‘\chang(‘, aec'ordiug to the 
r s|'e,< live n ablation of each. 'The ad>autai;’o' 
hi > in (his, that whereas the j}a)i^(‘ wcaos^’s 
; 5 !C, ariably obliged to buv their th»‘('ad 

!'( she irrarlv(^ts for ready money, Uh‘ Jaist 
h).!;a.n (S)!o;)ist would ha\ <Mt for bai t(M* ; and 
;,:ihe eolton ^voidd lie t!u‘ piscc ot’tlu' sli- 
Miilried fjuantum of thread adnunuL llu^ 
li'wsd v/ou!d bear a less saSuo than i( do(‘S 
;:i vhe inar!o*t. It is W(dl worthy ofrnoai’iv, 
dial a single iVuuah' spimuw ol thi'cad iu a 
ar(t\e fai'iuer s t’amiU, ^pi^s MjIheU'nt, and 
fsor.' tliau sudicient idn* clodsiyg* thc^ whole 
i.iiuilv, iH‘suh‘s |;roj'U! ifcg' Mu iotis doiiu'stie 
articles bv t!i<‘ sale oi' supes ibious (puuitiru's 
So far as ibis, I trust, th<‘ Shist Indian fe- 
oiaie might he allowaai to !u^ eapjibh‘ ol do 
iug : hut in order to surpass the natives, th<*y 
should have nothing more to do than weave 
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their own clotlo If thread could, however, 
he obtained from their neighbours in o\-. 
change forcotlon, it would be more advis- 
able to supersede the spinning departimnit 
bv ex(‘bisi>elv in the vveavin i- 

omn 

^Ve vnnsi not forget to notice some otlu'r 
things, nhieh at lirst sight miglit appinir mo 
important, but vvble!i would not proveto be 
sm b to our (*o!<usis(s : for bv o\erlooLing 
or neglecting to at (end (otlunu, because thr y 
appi ari’d tricing, they n nnid constantly he 
sulijeet (o unnoyanci' from llunr nali\c 
ru‘ij»;hhotirs, on hmn i'n y would theia hv 
he o!)!ig(Ml to (b'pend. In the tirst plar > 
though (he purchase ofploughs, and a!! (Itr 
comjiommt pmts of its fiirintnrcg might \iC 
elfeeted hy small sums of nuuuyyu and ihv 
work of carpentiM* and smith obtained for i 
few annas, \et much tin.e is lost l>y daneie:^ 
alteiidance on thos(‘ artists f<‘r (lie constria 
tion of a singh' plougiii or piongh-shariS 
and aft(‘r all, a day or two is (o be s[)enl pro- 
!)a!>iy at tlonr shops, to gaU them liiadi^ .svsne 
.Xovr, as to tlie womien |)art id’ the work, u 

t!ie (a ioni.stseoulda Mjuiretiu' eonjmonestuso 

of the adze, l!my would not only maki 
own |»loiiglis and t'alio.s, hnt. could cause i>u’ 
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iiaiive fanners to depend upon (’join. Many 
otiior litdo things eoidd be rjoritHMied, which 
( onld be done a1 leisure, bol'j lo the saving 
,.f small sU!Hs of inofu^y, and the riddance 
of obligation (o the aboriginal artists. 

In juldition to all these, (lu ff lune the ad- 
:a-<age of luuing excellent publications on 
im|n'o\(Hl methods ot* enlti\ation, tlie rear- 
i,,goreatth\ cVc. respe(*ting vvhi<‘h the na- 
liu-s mast >et fora longwhilt^ remain in the 
ilm k. ddie> are in this one r(‘Sj)e(‘t, at least 
: . (‘urnry Indiind tlie faisl Indians, A gra- 
I'oia! iiftrodiK'tion of impn>\ements nould 
as doubt <*ause the seaies to Acy/r/ \erymueh 
ju i;[\our of onr colonists, Tbes(‘ imjirovc- 
ai;M)(s would as a necessary coiiseipience be 
^<>rro^^ cd by tlie aborigines, who would per- 
•i'r' ibe su[)eriority of scienee (ner old 
I 'j; trot custom, ami readily atiopt tl5e me- 
Jh )(is practised among them, lb fore, how- 
r o r, Midi a disposition is pr'obu’ed* in the 
minds of (be natives, tlu* Ivod fndians vrill 
nave <'stablisbed tliemselves jiroperly ill 
tiidr business : ami if not ma iv m! at a eon- 
diiion to predude tin* possibdity of all man- 
in i‘ of competition with tliem, the) uillba^e 
been j)laee(i on a footing in wbieb they uotMl 
fear any thing from the natives. 
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The East, Indians onolit not any longer to 
sidlV'i' lliemsolves to In decchod by llielalso 
appeal aiu't's of tilings -tlioy to be 
well as.snred, that (In' road to tbeir prospe- 
rity lies in the. enltivation "f tlio soil they 
onglit to SCO the iinprndeneo of centring 
their hopes in one point -they ought to gi\e 
np their false notions lliey ought to despise 
the foolish insinnationsof pride— they ought 
to eonsidc-r what iiidignities (liey stiller - 
what miseries await neglect —w hat motite.s 
address them - what liehls imitethem. 

Arise, then, my eonntryim'n “ np and 
lie doing.” Let not another moment he 
lost - appiv v\itii prndenee, with resolution, 
with ardour, and apply yourself immediate- 
ly to the work of etdoni/alion lor //orr 
your honour, your wealth, your happiness 
lie. 





RemarJt’S on I he present Mode of A^rkuUurcamong 
the Aborii(in(s. 

I\nrv, excepting tlint tract nl' country whidi exlencls from 
,ln Jiin oil Mulial to tlio sc.x south, and as t,ir as Srccliut (or 8)1- 
I) ciM, exhibits thu most (llvcisined jirospects. IJejondthc ex- 
tent ol' ^-ountry mentioned, (heic an' all the \.o-iei'e^ of scenery 
a,ul soil wliieli term the charaeteiistics of a beautiful and inte- 
( country. The lower parts of liengal, however, present a 
v ,nii ,11 'S o( scenery almost throughout • its soil is not withst.ind- 
' M) verv fertile, that a \er\ small porti<)n of tiouble and 
, ' ^ I'oM' npuld lender a person’s residence, in certain jiaits of 
!, cliaiming. The banks of the (langi s, or those of any other 
i: liic livers with whii'h it aboiimh, alVord ve^'v pictures(|iie 
for a person’' habitation, d'he westcin parts, owing to the 
, (d'bamis devoted to agrieidlure, are overgrown with brusfi- 

\,n)il , while the eistein paits, witlv mmuc exceptions, are overrun 
, ,is ii'cds ami high grass, and, during lliree or fotii months in liie 
M ,!, lie mule I w iter 'rhe ,l_\nfeea mountains, as well as those 
• hull uc situate fnitlur south, pour down a vast body of water 
iiic low eoimtiics, and debigc ih.em to a vciy great extent. 
!i' ‘ m.'i'.|!icnee of tins, ttie v’dlagi's in llmsc parts are bmlt upon 
' ' '1 viMiii of ground latsed for tic* purpose , and lienee there, as 
w il as m the dislriei of l.iiooj, ( oininunicalimi is cut olf, as if 
O'' > CIS travelling on fooi, d'he people go In iioats I'lmn one 
t 'u'' to another, which hive the .ippearanee oi isLmds in tlm 
ei'i; 1 o( an oce.tii. This soi t ol m'a nely is pueiiliar to the eastern 
I’ul'ol Ikmgal. 'I’he westei I) jvn ts, again, i ise giadually, and end 
hi loll', mmmtams, a bftle be)oiid jiankoma. Indi.i, to the wmlh, has 
'c'H'u llu' same appeal aiiee as the* neiglihmnhood ol < aleuttn. with 
'*'c only dillerence, (hat it is Ixeaulihed uitii the towering aspeug. 
c) du' Xeidgiree and other hills. The soiI,m man\ places, is exlrcnie- 
1) i iauiiant, 1 have jussed throiigii paddv -holds in winch my 
Y 
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palanquin has been almost hid. The soil o( this place appears to 
me richer than any I have yet noticed. Some parts nf it are lia- 
able to inundation, but such a circumstance is of rare occur- 
rence. As the traveller proceeds further west, he is charmed with 
a delightful grandeur of scenery, both during his ascent up the 
table land of Huzareebagh, and in his descent down Sherghatee, 
where it is especially so. Excepting this portion, and certain other 
smaller ones, which it does not fall under my present province 
to describe, India presents an endless forest to view, teeming, as 
will be readily supposed, with wild beasts of all sorts. As the tra- 
veller descends from the Sherghatee heights, and proceeds, the 
forests gradually lessen, and extensive plains open to view on all 
sides, which continuously prevail until the approach to a vast range 
of hills, which I perceived to take its rise from the great river Sou 
(Sone), and pass in its progress at the back of Mlrzaj)oor, beyond 
which I have not been, and, probably, colonization, by means of 
East Indians, would not be allowed. * 

Having visited many places in the Dukkhun, I could enlarge 
considerably on the chorographical peculiarities of them ; but, as, 
I think, the East Indians would not be permitted to establish 
themselves witliin the dominions of the native princes that govern 
them, it would be unimportant to do so. I cannot help mentioning, 
however, that circumstances of the most interesting and encou- 
raging nature are to be met with throughout the Dukkhun j and if 
colonization were sanctioned, it would, I have no doubt, prosper. 
There is probably not another portion of Hindoosthan which 
betrays such signs of the absence of agricultural hands as this. 
Whole towns and villages have been abandoned, in consequence of 
which, the circumjacent country is necessarily reduced to desola- 
tion. This cannot be owing to the soil ; for it appeared to me to 
possess not ohly variety, but luxuriancy, to the full extent of a per- 
son’s wishes. 1 have also visited some parts of Ourissa, which, ex- 
cepting the sea coast, in general, or rather, all that part which lies 
between the sea coast and the hills, corresponds in its chorogra- 
phy with Midnapore. Much useful information respecting this 
interesting portion of Hindoosthan has been offered to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Sterling, in his excellent work*. It is well worthy of 
perusal. There are one or two particulars on which 1 entertain 

• A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Sketch of Oorisa Proper. 
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a different opinion, especially respecting the soil of certain parts 
of it where I have been, and took down notes of a variety of local 
and other circumstances. In short, all that tract which com- 
prises, or did once comprise, the territories of the rajas of Khoor- 
da, has been very scandalously neglected ; and what might with 
proper management be made to yield a full remuneration of the 
labours of the cultivator, now scarcely produces sufficient to 
cover the expense of cultivation. There are, however, creditable 
exceptions. Ourissa contains every thing almost of which any 
society can stand in need. Some parts of its scenery are truly sub- 
lime. Colonization would probably succeed as well here, if not 
better, than in any other part of Hindoosthan comprised within 
the British territories, taken either in a commercial or agricul- 
tural point of view. 

No country in the world has so many large rivers, and which 
are so admirably calculated to convey to the sea the mighty 
torretTts that roll down the numerous chains of mountains 
which line its northern and western boundaries, as Hindoos- 
than, whtch otherwise would be uninhabitable. The eastern 
parts are very low, and though there are immense rivers which 
run through them; yet they are subject to annudl inundations, 
which raise the water, in some places, twenty feet above the 
earth. On the contrary, the western parts, though they are wa- 
tered by the Damoodur, Sone, Ganges, Jumna, and a multitude 
of other rivers of a lesser magnitude, are very frequently parched 
for want of sufficiency of water* The wisdom of Providence ap- 
pears conspicuously in this arri^ngementj since, had there been 
as much water in the higher parts as is met with in the nether, 
the consequence would be, that wheat, one of the natural produc- 
tions of those parts, and in which these inhabitants have been, 
from their first immigration into them, accustonved'to live, would 
fail, and thus oblige them to abandon them. Rice, which is easier 
of digestion than wheat,— some may jiot agree in this opinion,— 
op the other hand, is properly placed in abundance in a part of 
the country which is much hotter. Here, therefore, is an abun- 
dance of water to assist its growth and fruitfulness. Wheat, which 
does not require so much moisture as rice, is, therefore, with pro- 
priety most attended to in the western parts. In the southern parts, 
it is very remarkable that there is not even an equal proportion 

y2 
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of rice and wheat cultivated* The latter would certaiuly seem to 
be more congenial to ihetn^ from the scarcity of wator in it ; but 
why the preference is given to the former, I do not feel myselfcom- 
petent to hazard an opinion. 

There is not a river in tlie Dukkhun which can be compared 
to the Ganges. Most of the rivers have scarcely any water during 
the hot season. . This local incapacity (if I may be allowed the 
use of the expression) of the Dukkhun, as well as of the western 
parts of Hindoosthan, is, however, partly remedied by large sheets 
of water, which may be called lakes, which collect in different 
places, and by the deep pits or wells which are dug for the 
purpose of supplying the requisite irrigation. The multitude 
of small rivers, in Bengal, which never dry up, save all that trou- 
ble to its inhabitants which those of the other parts already men- 
tioned have. In many places of it, however, much injury is done 
to the crops for want of water. If proprietors of extensive estates 
were to cause large tanks or canals to be dug at propet dis- 
tances all over such parts as are subject to drought, the evils 
sustained from it would be avoided. It is true, that* many of 
them are in the habits of getting tanks dug ; but they are 
usually intended to supply the need of pilgrims : hence they are 
mostly found by the sides of high-roads. A multiplicity of tanks 
would have the advantage of concentrating the water in the event 
of inundations, and thereby in a great measure of preventing 
the interruptions to which, from this cause, the cultivators are 
usually subject, and also afford a ready supply when drought 
may prevail. Lacks and lacks of rupees have been expended 
in making banks on the sides of rivers, in order to prevent inun- 
dation. Had these vast sums been appropriated to the dig- 
ging of large tanks or canals, it would certainly have been 
attended with better results. What, on this plan, would be lost 
in ground, which these tanks would occupy, would be more thaa 
covered by rescuing largcu crops from total failure, owing to the 
present inundations on the one hand, and droughts on the othar. 
These reservoirs might be so situated as to have communications 
with the small rivers, in order to provide against the insalubrious 
effects of stagnant waters. There are extensive Jheels, or Julas, 
all over the country, which occupy more land than they ought to 
be suffered to do. The middle part of them should be dug deeper, 
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which would prevent swamps, and much land would be recovered 
bv their respective owners by this means. 

Lamentably deficient as the state of tilings is, and considering 
als,o the inadequate pains they take to improve their lands, the 
people contrive to manage their cultivations well enough. In the 
western provinces, and in the Dukkhun, generally, the farmers 
sink deep pits or wells, some of which are fifty or sixty feet deep, 
from which they draw up water, either in iron vessels or leathern 
bags, for the purpose of irrigation. I have not seen the former used 
in the western provinces. Two oxen or bullocks are indispen** 
sable at each of these wells, according to the native method, when 
they wish to take up water. The leathern bags, or the pukhalee* 
(the name of the iron vessels), are lowered down into the wells 
by means of a rope, which passes over a small wheel, supported 
either on two posts or earthen pillars, which is turned by the 
oxen, and draws up the vessel again : by this means one pair of 
cattle are* able to irrigate about three beeghas of land a day. 
This, however, is the highest rate of the powers of the native cat- 
tle, owing to* the little care taken of them, and the little food 
they get to eat. Our East Indians, if they could ^ not pitch 
upon more favourable sites, could outdo the natives in the ir- 
rigation of their lands by the use of tread -wheels, to be turned by 
tattoos thrown into them, or by weights on the principles of clock- 
work. The application of the latter to a variety of other uses 
\\oiild save no little expense and labour; and as they are simple 
in their construction, they could be done for a trifle, and expedi- 
tiously. I would recommend that every two beeghas of laud be 
furnished with a deep well. In some places, it would be necessa- 
rv to have one for each beegha ; and even should the ground be 
ever so low, they should still have wells, unless large tanks could 
be dug at certain distances, in which case, the water should be 
carefully preserved, and not suffered, as is commonly the case, to 
run out through wide openingvS left at two tnds, where there are 
ghats for the accommodation of travellers. These tanks, cleared 
out every third year, would have their depths, and the purity of 
their water preserved ; and the corrupt or putrid earth accutuu- 
lated during that time, being thrown into the field in proper 
(fuantities, would enrich the soil for two or three years. Such a sort 
ot manure is far superior to the dung of animals, or of any thing 
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else that I am acquainted with. These tanks should be kept cle 
of weeds, and well stocked with fish, which, while they would affo 
the colonists very excellent food, would by their movements pr 
vent the water from stagnating. Each tank thus taken care 
would supply a plentiful irrigation to 100 beeghas of land, pr 
vided it be made of^puitable size. 

1 have already hinted, that the country, and, indeed, almo 
every district, affords a variety of soils. It comprises loam, sam 
chalk, and different degrees of admixture of each. There are ce 
tain, and some of them extensive, spots, which are impregnate 
with iron ore, and other mineial substances that are inimical i 
the growth of certain articles. The only way, of course, to tur 
them to account, would be to allot them to such things as ai 
suited to their nature, that is, such things as may possibly gro 
upon such ground. Simple as this advice may appear, it never o( 
curs to the poor natives. Each tribe is allowed to cultivai 
certain things only j and as they can thrive on certain*soils onl 
the lands in which they fail are forthwith abandoned as useles 
Hence the many uncultivated tracts of country called no, layi 
puteety wljich we behold. If wheat, rice, or sugar-cane will m 
grow there, the farmers are quite nonplussed, and take no furtli( 
pains with them. There was a spot of ground at Hooglee whic 
nobody would take up, on account of the soil, which was sandy, 
took it up, and with very little trouble made it to yield almo 
every thing that is cultivated in the country, to the great surpri; 
of my neighbours. In the district of Burdwan, I observed tin 
the natives manured their paddy fields with big clods of hardens 
clay, which they bring from the beds of shallow ponds, and whicl 
as they laid them under no necessity of digging them up, beir 
naturally cracked into large cakes (so to speak) by the heat < 
the sun, and being very loose, they had only to take up, ar 
carry them wherever they pleased. In every other place that I ai 
acquainted with, the farmers cast a few baskets of decompost 
dung, mixed with ashes, and a variety of such rubbish as thoy dai 
sweep into a place hollowed for their reception, close to their liJ 
bitations. The quantity is, however, very inadequate ; for I se 
dom saw more than twenty baskets full thrown into each beegl 
of land, and even this had more of rubbish than dung in it- 
scantiness of^the latter is_owing to the large quantities which a 
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reserved for fuel, wliich they make into small round cakes, and 
slick up on the mud walls or tatees which surround their dwell- 
ings, or on the ground, for the purpose of drying j after which, 
they either take them to the market to sell, or keep them for their 
own use, to cook their victuals with. Much dung is also lost by 
their neglecting to collect them soon enougll^ which is thus suf- 
fered to be destroyed by worms and white ants. Hence they are 
never able to manure a piece of ground afresh for every expected 
crop. They have scarcely any idea of improving the soil, and if 
they had, their well known indolence would prevent their doing 
it. “ If the ground will yield by mere ploughing and sowing, well, 
^if not, we cannot help it,” would appear to be the maxim of 
every native farmer with respect to agriculture. 

Tlicir implements of husbandry are of the-same fashion as exist- 
ed a couple of thousand years ago, and uniform all over those parts 
of the country which I have visited. Their ploughs are so very 
small and rickety, that one would suppose they could not turn up 
a dozen yards of earth ; but their cattle, being inured to the 
drudgery, enable them to do more with them than their feeble- 
ness would promise. As they usually commence .ploughing 
when the ground has become hard, all that they can do, at 
the first ploughing, is to drag the plough along almost over 
the surface of the earth,— an inconvenience which could easily 
be avoided, by going to the field a few days before the earth is 
hardened too much. The present mode of ploughing involves 
a deal of unnecessary labour, both to men' and beasts, and 
verifies the adage, “ Lazy folks take the most pains.” If y«u 
ask them, Why have you not commenced ploughing sooner 
the answer is, “I waited for the rain to soften the ground.” 
“ And why,” if you rejoin, ** did you not do it before it became 
so hard ?” ** Nobody else did it,” is the answer. Now if our 
East Indian colonists would but just do what nobody else does, 
in addition to what they do, is there a shadow of doubt that they 
would*do better than the aborigines ? 

The time thus lost, would almost suffice for an extraordinary 
crop. But, as I was observing, the plough does not penetrate the 
earth more than three inches. If they attempted to elevate the 
sliaft a couple inches higher than usual at the first ploughing, the 
share would become a little more perpendicular, and run two 
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or tliree inches deeper into the ground j but then the plough 
would go to pieces, or the oxen would fall down. According to 
the present mode, therefore, a piece of ground is not fit for sowing 
before it has been run through by inches in depth, at least five or 
six times, backward^and forwards, and transversely or cro88wa)'8. 
It frequently happ®, that they are obliged to wait for rain so 
long, that when it at length comes, such torrents are poured 
down, that the water is knee deep in the fields ere they have 
been once ploughed. Now if they wait till the waters are dried 
up, it would probably be the loss of one season, as successive 
showers might make things only worse. They are, therefore, ob- 
liged to subject their poor cattle and themselves to the inconve- 
nience of ploughing in the water. When the lands have been pro- 
perly puddled, they transplant the young rice plants there from 
abed in which they have been previously reared for this purpose. 
This process is observed in reference to the Amun dhan. As to 
the Aoos dhan, this crop must be lost if there is not rain, as they 
seldom or never take the trouble to irrigate their knds. I have 
frequently remarked, that the cattle of the natives are pulled down 
the third year. 

Their ploughs are made of the huhlctf or acacia tree, and costs 
about eight annas, including the ploughshare, and the rest 
of the furniture belonging to it. The share is about six inciies 
in length, and two inches in breadth, and as thin almost as 
a wafer. When much work is to be accomplished, it requires 
to be taken to the blacksmith once a week. The other parts 
of the plough are of wood, and, as I have before observed, very 
slender. The cattle are so much used to this machine, that they 
creep along very much at their ease, insomuch that a lad of 10 
years of age is frequently seen managing them with much con- 
venience. Nowithstanding all this, a pair of good cattle are able 
to plough at one tim^ from 10 to 12 beeghas of land with ease. 
They might be made to do more, and with less fatigue, were 
they not ploughed with at midday*. 

After two or three days, they very properly repeat the plougu- 
ing of each spot, during which interval they go to such as are ye 
unploughed. By this method time is allowed for the last ploug 

* See for further remarks on this point, the body of the Essay? P- ^ 
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«I .pof, to evaporate, and the moiature of their clods to beab- 
sorbed b; the a.r, but they return ere the clod, are rendeted 
too hard to be reduced to dust. Uey, however, usually com- 
mence so late, that they have not time sufficient to break the 
clods ctl^r because the rain, have made them toov,oft or 
the drought too hard. In either case-it hurts the 
cuch. If ‘h« ground is moist, it galls^eir shoulders; « 
hard, >t -njures thetr hoo6, and doe, not fail to make 
the men smart constderably. Some articles of cultivation, such 
tobacco rad.sh.&c. require much ploughing , butwere they to 
commence It iram^iawly after the last crop of rice has been 
reaped, and if an intermediate one could not be gained beside 
the turning up of the earth betimes, would have the effect of ex’ 

hausting the soil of all iu evil qualities, and render successive 
ploughings easy. 

The harrows which theyuseare of a piece with their plough,, 
nese are nothing more than small bamboo ladders. consLcted. 
like all their other useful implemente, in the simplest and rudest 
manner Tl^y are of various lengths ; a piece of bamboo being 
aplit in two, four or fi ve thinner pieces, of the length of a cubit or 
so each, are infixed into them cross ways, and made •fast at the 
ends by ropes. The ladder tlms prepared is united to the yoke 
b, mean, of another tepe of the length of five, six, or seven feet, 
and dragged by a couple of oxen, while a man stands on it. both 
with a view of giving weight to, and guiding it The use of this 
machine is too well known to need to be mentioned : it is seve- 
raltiinea, for successive days, carried backwards and forwards over 
the ploughed ground before the clod, are reduced to dust • nor 
even then, for very frequently a great many of them are observed 
Iving unbroken all over the field. If the spiky roller were intro- 

labour might be 

save This boon is probably reserved for the Ea’st* Indians 
fim harrows intended for smoothing gardens, and spaces under 
topes of trees, are smaller, which i, frequently the case, as ginger 
n iurmerick are commonly planted in the latter of those de- 
earth '"r ** ‘bey not only thrive best, but the 

log “““I"®®'® of their be- 

« planted there, loosened, tends to accelerate their growth, and 
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make them fruitful A new harrnw » usually made once every 
year, at a very trifling exftensO. 

I need not take up the reader’s time with descriptions of the 
other few implements of husbandry in use among the natives, such 
as the hde, scythe, &c. as they are to be seen in the possession of 
every Malee in tovfHi They may be mentioned, should the va- 
rious articles of cultivation to be treated of require it. I cannot, 
however, omit inviting the attention of the East Intjians, in this 
place, to the fact of the richness of the soil of India, which, with 
such imperfect tools and such insufficient labour, enables its in* 
habitants, where other local circumstances do not prove detri- 
mental, to live comfortably. 

The following are some among the articles which occupy, in 
their cultivation, the principal attention of the agriculturists of 
this country. 

Rice or Paddy, of which there are innumerable species, is the 
grand staple commodity of Bengal, Ourissa, and the Dukkhun, a» 
wheat is of the western provinces. The cultivation of this article 
may be divided into three crops, i. e. the amuw, the«flaos, and the 
6oro. The aoos is uniformly cultivated, in Bengal, the western 
provinces,' Ourissa, and the Dukkhun, first. Its cultivation com- 
mences in the months of April and May. I have already noticed the 
method of ploughing adopted for the rearing of this article. The 
next thing attended to is the scattering of the seed, after which no- 
thing further is done until the growth of grass, &c, renders weeding 
necessary. This is effected either by employing day labourers, vr 
by forming a compact amongst themselves, the cultivators, to weed 
each other’s fields jointly by turns. The aoos crop is reaped in 
August and September. The straw obtained from this crop is rec- 
koned to be gross, and, notwithstanding it is supposed to be injuri- 
ous to the cattle which are fed with it, it is nevertheless done and 
the sale induced, by purchases for this purpose, goes a great 
way to pay the ground rent. This crop never falls into the hands 
of the Muhajun, according to a stipulation previously made : the 
rest share a di^eut fate*, and usually suffices to afford thetfarm- 
ers food until the amw» crop is gathered. Of late, great quantities 
of ttoos land is appropriated to the cultivation of indigo, tvhich, 
however it may contribute to enrich the individual and promote 
* See body of tho £»say, chap. Practicability of Colonization* 
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foreign commerce, has had the eficct of raising the price of com 
to a rate extremely prejudicial to the comforts of the community. 
This opinion might be established by the fact, that rice is cheapest 
tvhere the cultiration of indigo has not been attempted. In some 
places, sesamum, cotton, and some other articles are cultivated in 
the aoos lands j but this is not the general practice. 

After the aoos, the amun is most frequently sown, which yields 
the crop that constitutes the stay of the people, and a general 
failure of which inevitably produces a famine. This was the case, 
it will be fresh in the memory of many, in the year 1808 , or there- 
abouts, when the rice, in general use among the natives, was sold 
at 10 seers for the rupee. The best crops are obtained in the 
lowest lands, shallows or jullas, which retain their moisture long- 
est — where, however, this disadvantage is felt, tliat they cannot 
be appropriated to the cultivation of any thing else, after the rice 
has been gathered > and when, as* they are very subject to it, a 
greater quantity of water than usual collects in them, that it does 
not dry up in time, it destroys the crop. It has been calculated that 
only one crop in three years is realized from them. When it does 
succeed, I have known instances when each beegha of land has 
yielded upwards of sixteen maunds of rice. * 

After the lands have been sufficiently ploughed, they are suffer- 
ed to lie in that state until the rains have left several inches of 
water in the beds, which have little banks raised on all sides of 
them to prevent the water from running out. When the earth is 
become quite soaked, the beds are puddled by another ploughing, 
and the harrow drawn over them to level them, the water still con- 
tinuing, as before, a few inches high. Now the paddy plants are 
removed from the higher beds, where the seed had been sown, to 
them. They are planted in tufts of two or three, at small dis- 
tances apart from each other. Some species of the amun rice 
plants, when they are grown to a certain height, are mowed, or 
cropped, almost down to the roots, with a view to thicken the 
bushes, and thereby to secure a richer crop, To effect this, the far- 
mers drive their cattle into the field, by whom the requisite opera- 
tion is soon accomplished, and more j for they tread down manv of 
the plants so much, that they never revive again. The greatest 
part, however, answer their expectations. The other species of 
this rice are not suffered to be thus exposed to the teeth of the 
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cattle. The amun does not require Weedtng/in such places Where 
the water is suffered to continue on the beds throughout the seao 
sbn. The husbandmen commence reaping in October, and (inisli 
in December. After the paddy has been cut, it is left on the beds, 
if there is no water, for some time ; if there is, it is removed to 
•higher spots, and erelong conveyed to the threshing-floors, where 
the grain is either beaten out of the straw by being dashed agtpDst 
planks, or trodden out by cattle, which though it is the easiest 
method, injures the straw more than the other, by rendering them 
unfit for covering the roofs of houses. They answer for feeding 
cattle : in a country, however, where there is no lack of pasturage, 
such a use of the straw is a material loss to the husbandmen ; for, 
could the separation be effected without hurting the straw, it might 
be carried to the towns, and sold for good sums of ready money. 
By calculation, it appears to me, that the straw produce of one 
beegha of tolerable land, would more than discharge one whole 
year’s rent of it. In fact, there is not any thing in their agriculture 
which falls under observation, that does not carry with it some 
proofs of the want of energy and judicious manageftient among 
the natives. 

In some places, before the amun arrives at perfection, pease, 
&c. are strown on the fields, without ploughing, of course, which 
grow up simultaneously with the paddy, and which, after the lat- 
ter has been reaped, affords a most useful crop to the liusbandman. 
They are not injured in the least by being trod upon during the 
time the paddy is cut, and they neither require weeding, nor any 
other process attendant on the cultivation of other things. They 
are plucked up when they have reached perfection, and the grain 
separated by being trod under foot of cattle. The most useful crop, 
however, next to the rice, is mustard, an article of great consump- 
tion, whidi ill many places, succeeds the rice, both aoos and 
amun ; most commonly the former, and the latter only when the 
crop is earlier than uspl, the earth moist enough to admit of 
an easy ploughing, and water sufficiently near and abundant to 
afford plentiful iWigatioii. 

It is worthy of remark, that though the lands in the eastern 
parts of Bengal are lowest, and subject to regular annual inuuda* 
tions, and though, in general, only one crop of any kind of 
is obtained from them, yel rice is cheaper there by far than dse- 
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where*. In consequence of there being only one crop, the rent, of 
ground there is also much less than any where else j and in some 
of the districts, the Zumeendars charge no rent for a piece of 
ground which has never been cultivated, until it has been brought 
into a cultivable state ; after which, for the hrst year, one or 
two annas is charged per beegha, per annum. A land under the 
circumstances to which it has now been brought, goes, in different 
districts, by different names. The second year the rent is doubled j 
and the third year, which establishes the future rate, an ampunt 
seldom exceeding 8 ans. per beegha is levied. Towards the .lungul 
Muhals, Midnapoor, some parts of Oorissa, and nearly throughout 
the Dukkhun, the average amount of juma cannot be said to be 
more. Towards Poorneea, Deenajpoor, Rungpoor, Latoor, it is 
much the same. In Burdwan, Hooglee, Choubees Purgunuh, 
Nudea, Moorshedabad, and other contiguous districts, the juma 
per beegha is seldom less than 1 rupee, in general 2 rupees, and 
very frequently 3 and 4 rupees per annum. Of course, the East 
Indian colonists should avoid tliese places. 

With the process of cultivation and its circumstantials, connect- 
ed with the boro, which is the last crop of rice, I am not thoroughly 
acquainted, and will therefore pass over it with only one remark, 
the result of the only particular which has fallen under my obser- 
vation \ viz. in some of the more eastern districts, this rice is 
planted in the latter end of December, usually on the shallow 
hanks of rivers. I saw them in many places on both banks of 
the rivers, Megna, and Bruhniapootru. It is reaped in these 
places, and must be the case, in other places also, in May and 
June. 

The article that, next to rice, occupies the principal share of 
the native husbandman’s attention, is the Cupas or cotton. The 
lands appropriated to it need more ploughing than those in which 
paddy is sown. The seed is scattered without any aim at regula- 
rity or order, in consequence of which, the plants in some places 
grow too thick together, whilst in others ?ery thin. In such places 
fhey are too thick, they are thinned by pluming out some of 
the plants. This inconvenience is, indeed, felt in the cultivation 
of all the smaller grains which do not require transplantation j and 
ff the instrument or machine which is used in England, and in va- 
• All the three kinds of rice mentioned above, are cultivated there, ^En. 
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rioMs parta of the continent of Europe, for the purpose of scatter- 
ing seeds, was introduced here, it would be avoided, and much ad. 
vantage eirperienced. May not this boon also have been reserved for 
the East Indians* ? 

Much injury is sustained by the cotton, from want of sufficient 
rain on the one hand, and excess of hail on the other. When the 
latter is too abundant, the cotton crop totally fails. The cotton ij 
sown in September, immediately after the aoos crop, and is fit to 
be gathered about April, which is generally done by women and 
children. The seeds are disengaged from the cotton by means of a 
pair of rollers turning in opposite directions; after which it is 
marketable. 

There are two sorts of cotton, Desee and Soortee. The latter, 
a few of which I once planted along a hedge, is perennial. They 
attained to the height of 10 feet ; and each bush, which consisted 
of three or four plants, yielded about a pound of very superior cot. 
ton. It seems unaccountable, unless it be with a view to gain a crop 
of rice before it, why, of the two descriptions of cotton, the latter 
should be chiefly cultivated by the farmers of this country. After 
my plants had ceased to bear, I cut them down to the ground ; but 
erelong fresh plants shot up from the roots, and bore cotton wbicli 
was not inferior to the first crop. I followed up this plan for three 
successive years, with similar result. In the fourth year they bore 
less, which I attribute to the little attention I had paid to them ; 
and, indeed, they ultimately died away, as I had ceased to take aoy 
further trouble about them. 

The sugar-cane is another article, which may be included in 
the staple commodities of Hindoosthan, that partakes a portion 
of the prime attention of the native cultivator, according to whose 
practice, the land, an which it is reared, does not require more 
ploughing than the lands of the articles of which I have already 
spoken, 'I^he upper end, or the most leafy part of the plants, hav- 
ing been lopped o(f the foregoing year, and having been preserved 
fresh in wet beds or excavations, either on the banks of ponds or 
other moist placeg, are taken up in the month of March following, 

• Dr. Carey, in his judicious address on the subject of this Appendix, pub- 
lisbed in the let No. of the Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, strongly 
recommends improvement in the implements of the husbandry of this coun* 
try, and the introduction of European ones,««i£D. 
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and cut into pieces of about the length of six inches, each of which 
usually contains four or five eyes or embryos of the future stalks, 
and, in that state, obliquely planted, closed together, in other 
nioist beds, and covered over with straw or some such thing, to 
slielter them from the heat of the sun. When the eyes begin to send 
forth stalks, and the cuts to take root, they are removed into the 
fields prepared for their reception, where they are planted in rows, 
three feet apart from each other, and, to prevent failure, in pairs. 
At the roots of the plants, or about them, some of the sediments 
of the oil mill, which they suppose to possess the property of pre- 
venting white ants destroying them, are scattered. The spaces 
between the plants, which by this time are a couple feet high, are 
twice ploughed up without doing them any harm : after tfts the 
lands are occasionally irrigated ; and as the plants grow higher and 
higher, the lowest leaves, which begin to decay, are wrapped round 
the bushes to which they belong, with a view to prevent them 
from falling down, and to keep off insects. The sugar-cane is 
fit to be reaped in Septen\ber : only those, however, cut it so ear- 
ly who take^the canes for sale to the bazar 5 those who manufac- 
ture sugar, leave the canes standing till November. It has been 
calculated, that a beegha of sugar-cane, cultivated by means of 
day-labourers, costs from 50 to 60 rupees, which, we may reason- 
ably suppose, is nearly the amount realized by the farmer, when 
lie cultivates and manufactures the sugar himself. 

The indigenous cane is of two sorts, the green and the purple. 
The former has more juice, but the latter is sweeter, and valued 
more than the former. Of late, a gigantic species of the purple 
sugar-cane has been introduced, probably from the Carnatic, which 
is cultivated chiefly ou the eastern banks of the Hooglee, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. This species yields, compara- 
tively, less juice than either of the others ; but its magnitude would 
demand the preference. As yet, lam not aware that « sufficient 
quantity of it is cultivated to admit of manufacturing sugar out 
of it : if it were, 1 have no reason to doqbt that it would yield as 
goqd sugar as any of the others. They are brought to the bazars and 
markets of Calcutta, and sold in their natural stat£ Moist lands inva- 
riably create worms in the sugar-cane. High spots, therefore, are 
usually selected for their cultivation { not however too high, for that 
again prevents their arriving at a tolerable height, though they are 
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not the less sweet or delicate for being shorter than they would 
otherwise be. The urhur, to which they ascribe the virtue 
keeping out vermin, is generally sown round the sugar-cane fields, 
Jackalls, foxes, hares, and porcupines do considerable damage, in 
some parts of the country, in the cane fields. 

To the above may be added, the plantain, a very useful article, 
and the cultivation of which deservedly occupies much, of the 
care and attention of the farmer. The following are the different 
species which are cultivated of this fruit. The chumpa, the cAeenee. 
chumpa, the murtwan, the chatganee, or, as it is called by the Ben- 
galees, chaiim, the ramkelot the kuchkela, the kuthalee, and the 
beejak^, which derives its nomenclature from the great quantity 
of stories, of the size of a peppercorn, that are in them, and 
for which reason it is not only reckoned to be indifferent, but cul- 
tivated to a very small extent ; in general only a few bushes are 
planted in each field, and that not so much on account^of the 
fruit as the leaves of it. The ramkela, the prettiest and best fla- 
voured, is never cultivated by the farmijrs : those that are to be 
met with are found in the gardens of respectable individuals. Its 
not being cultivated by the farmers is owing to superstition, it be- 
ing one of t^ose things, the cultivation of which has never obtain- 
ed among their ancestors j and the departure, therefore, from this 
ancestorial practice, or rather, non-practice, would, involve a di- 
rect violation of one of the maxims which has received credit 
among them, that they must do nothing, or it is dangerous to do 
any thing, which their ancestors have not done. It is obvious, 
however, that this superstition is wearing away fast j and many 
things which have been introduced by foreigners into the country, 
and which the natives have not scrupled to adopt, might be men- 
tioned in confirmation of this assertion ; but I conceive it is un- 
necessary. A single bunch of the ramkela, fetches more in the ba- 
zar than halfii dozen of any other species. 

The murtwan is generally believed to be the native of Dhaka; 
but there is reason to si^jpect it is not the case j it is more pro- 
bable that it comes from a country of its own name, Marta(|an. 
The shell of this plantain, which is very thick, retains a consider- 
able poition of the green colour, even when quite ripe : if, however, 
they are kept in straw, which is sometimes done for the purpose 
of ripening them, they become perfectly yellow. The flavour of it 
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.pproache. much to that of the ramkela. When it is ripe, it be- 
comes too soft, and when not quite ripe ii is veiy astringent: these^ 
defects, tf they will be so called, however, are compensated for by • 
the agreeableness of its taste. It is not cultivated in the interior 
of the country : the few bushes of it which we see, are in the gar- 
dens and fields, in the immediate vicinities of Calcutta, usually on 
both banks of the river. It is rarely to be met with in the bazar, 
though not so scarce as the ramkela. 

The chumpa, of both species, is very common ; the bazars teem 
with It. I have seen bunches of it so very large, as to require two 
coolees to carry one of them. When ripe, it has a very agreeable 
yellow colour, and pleasant flavour. This, as well as theV/a- 
Iris, will grow and thrive any where, and that almost without anv 
manner of culture. The chumpa is also not cultivated in the interi- 
or. ThecAa/ganeeis yellow when ripe, and much larger than any 

ofthespeciesyetnoticed, excepting the AeejaAela. It is cheap and 

probably on that account the natives give it the preference to 
those already mentioned. In some respects, I am inclined to think 
It IS better than the chumpa ; but then it requires a longer time 
to ripen, and very often, though the shell is quite yellow, the pulp 
IS disagreeably astringent. In the cold season, the pulp is full of 
lumps of a hard consistence, which render it both uneatable and 
unwholesome : it is best during the hot season. The kuthalee (so 
termed from the fancy of the natives, which resembles its taste to 
that of the kathal, jack,) is cultivated all over the country and in 
the largest quantities, but very unaccountably ; for the chumpa is 
fer superior, and bears an equal, and more than equal number of 
fruits. The kuthalee, in consequence of its abundancy, ia the 
riieapest. I have often seen upwards of twenty sell for one pice 
When ,t IS suffered to arrive at perfection, it might be allowed to 
possess as rich a flavour as either the chumpa or chatganee hela • 
some give it the preference. The great mart for this, as well as 
several other species of the plantain, is Bydfiatee. The multitudes of 
oa that are laden with it for the Calcutta markets would scarcely 
appear credible. These are generally green, but they are afterwai* 
npened by artiflcial means. Great quantities are also exported to 
he above-mentioned markets from Chakdn and Sookh Sagur 

ed bv *“ 8“ “ mostpriz. 

y e natives, on account of its being adapted for use as a cu- 

A A 
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linary vege^abl^ Tb« fields exhibit this and the last mefiyoned. 
species in the greatest abundance. The kUchkela is of two spe, 
ciesi the triangular, which, though less in sise, and containing less 
edible substance, is belter in quality than the other, which is 
pentangular in shape. The huchkela is one of those few articles 
of food which their circumscrtbing religion allows the Hindoos 
the use of. 1 am of opinion that it is a very valuable fruit, as it 
may be used in lieu of bread, if properly prepared i though where 
wheat is procurable, I would give bread the preference. They taste 
well, both when fried and dressed up with 6sh curries> or in other 
such shapes : in short, it is a very wholesome vegetable. The 
bunches these trees bear are by no means so large as those which 
those of any of the other species bear but the fruits are larger : the 
largest ones I have seen, measured nearly a foot ip length, and two 
inches in diameter. 

The grounds selected for the cultivation of the article, the dif* 
fereot species of whieh I have just been briefly describing, are ra- 
ther elevated, and such as have lain waste for some time, or bars 
had a deep coat of earth, dug out of old tanks, spread over them. 

1 have not known a single instance of land, intended for it, manur- 
ed by any other means : and unless a fresh coat of earth is thrown 
in the held, it never thrives more than four years on the same 
spot. After the ground has been indifferently ploughed a couple 
times, the young plants are set in regular rows, at the distance of 
eight or nine feet from each other, which is done between the 
months of May and September, but ohiehy in the last month, be- 
cause at that time the superfluous upsets are dug up to make room 
for those which are to remain about the parent tree. If too many 
sprouts are permitted to remain about the parent, they never 
acquire a proper site, and consequently bear but indifferent fruit : 
moreover^ the parent tree is considerably injured. Only two 
of the upsets, one on each side of the parent, are therefore 
suffered tt> remain. As'one tree never bears fruit more than oncej 
it is cut down after the fruits have come to perfection. Of the^our 
years in which the plantain is cultivated on one spot, the products 
of the second and third years are best : in the fourth year its qua- 
lity begins to decline. After the tree that has borne fruit is cut 
dowD) the root of \t is suffered to remain in the gnound till tbe 
month of October, when the earth is ploughed up, wad the roots dug 
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up. In the month of August, the earth is soraped aWay, by 
of a hoe or kodalee, from about the foot of the plant, and placed 
}n mounds in the middle of the Space between each row, aud re« 
placed in its former position some time afterwards. 

There is scarcely a part of this plant which is not turned to abma 
useful purpose or other by the nataves. 1 . The fruit ; the uses 
of which need no mention. 2. The green leaves ; which sup* 
ply the place, first, of plates and dishes:— -hence plates and dishes, 
and even cups and saucers, of all descriptions, whether made of 
stone, metal, earth, or wood, are called poUfOt which is the tiatne, 
in the native language, of leaves in general. Secondly, of paper, al 
the papyrus which grew on the banks of the Nile supplied the 
place of it to the Egyptians, &c.--hence letters, &c.are called 
iro. At present, the use of it for the purposes of writing is confin- 
ed to schools j but it is not at all unlikely, that before the invention 
of paper it was more general. And thirdly, of covering or envelope 
to various articles, such as sugar, salt, betel, flowers, &c. for which 
purpose it is brought into the market longitudinally divided, and 
rolled up in bundles containing twenty pieces each. On this 
head it may be remarked, that the practice of divesting the trees 
of their uppermost leaves, which the natives indulge in, is de- 
trimental to their growth. 3. The dry leaves which hang ddwtt 
about the trunk, are cut off, and sold in bundles at the bazar for 
fuel. 4. The pith, which is used as vegetable for food. 5. The 
fructification, or mocha, which is likewise used as vegetable. And 
6, The roots, or rather the bulbous parts of the trees which have 
been cut down, and which, as observed before, remain in the 
earth till October, are burnt, after being dried in the sun, and 
the ashes sold to the washermen, who use k in bleaching clothes. 
The roots of the kuthalee, kuchkela, and chatganee, reckoned 
to be best for this purpose, on account of their possessing a greater 
degree of astringency than the rest. 

A more useful tree than the plantain dan scarcely be conceiv- 
ed. • To what a variety of purposes the different parts of it are ap- 
plied. But equal to its utility, are the profits derivable fropi 
it. A field of plantains of the extent of 8 or 10 beeghas> 
fords ample means of Support to the cultivator. The daily vend 
of the several parts above enumerated fetches eight annas : 
to the correctness of this, I can vouch my own experience. 
▲ A 2 
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It is Dot| howe^erj exempt from misfortunes. A heavy shower of 
liail destroys the prospects of the cultivator for a couple years. The 
East Indian colonists should not exclusively appropriate any 
spot to the cultivation of this article : any small waste patch of 
ground would answer well^ and perhaps best. The high banks of 
tanks, which are entirely neglected by the natives, would afford 
superior crops of plantains. Every creek and cranny should be 
planted with it. 

The last of those) articles which occupy the chief attention of 
the native farmer, which I shall mention, is the tobacco, the 
amazing consumption of which, all over the world, is incredible. 
1 am aware that East India is not the only place where it is pro- 
duced, and that in America, as well as in other quarters of the 
globe, great quantities of it are also cultivated ; but I refer to the 
curious fact of its having become, in a short time, such a favourite 
of the world. In Europe, the use of tobacco was unknown be- 
fore the discovery of the new world, iv/jere, we are told’ by Ro- 
bertson, the credulity of the people not only ascribed a thou- 
sand imaginary virtues to the use of it, ” but theiF superstition 
considered the plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the 
solace of human kind, and the most acceptable offering which man 
can present to heaven." Lane and his associates introduced it in 
England. In India, but particularly in Bengal, an acquaintance 
with the use of it is acquired from childhood by the natives, audit 
is a luxury without which they cannot absolutely do. That under 
such circumstances, even if the use of it by Europeans here and 
abroad did not superinduce the necessity of a more extensive 
cultivation, it should share much of the native farmer’s attention, 
is not a matter of surprise. 

It is said, that nothing else of consequence will arrive at perfec- 
tion in tobacco lands. However this be, the preparing of the 
land is attended with unusual labour. It must be dug or ploughed 
deeper for it than fon any other article of cultivation, and must 
be literally reduced to dust. The ploughing commences in July, and 
is not finished before the end of August. Between those months, 
the seed is cast in a small elevated bed, after which the surface of 
the earth is beat down. When the plants have arrived at the height 
of four or five inches, they are removed to the fields, and planted at 
a short distance from each other in rows. When the plants are about 
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on« foot high, the tender stalks are nipped off between the nails, 
with a view to cause all the moisture which the plants draw from 
the earth to flow into the leaves, which are left on the stem, and 
which are seldom more than six. This nipping off of the stalks or 
scions is repeated as often as they make their appearance j at the 
same time the lands are kept clear of weeds, and plentifully irrigat- 
ed. In such spots where the water lodges for any length of time, or 
such as are more moist than others, the tobacco leaves become 
shrivelled, and acquire a pale green colour, both which are symp- 
toms of inferiority of crop. On the contrary, when the leaves are 
broad, thick, of a dark green colour, and the spaces between the 
veins considerably swollen, they are signs of a good crop. The leaves 
are fit fur being removed when they become crisp, and break with a 
noise when doubled close. The first crop consists of the lowest 
leaves, which are broken off as they begin to change colour, and are 
suffered to lie on the ground for two or three days, and then re- 
moved fo be dried in the sun. This mode of drying the leaves is pre- 
judicial to their quality, |and hence the first crop is always very indif- 
ferent. Th? second crop is reaped in January. The plants are cut 
down, and undergo a similar process of curing as the leaves of the 
first crop, which, therefore, is not much superior to it. The tobacco 
of Bengal is not so good as that of the Upper Provinces. The best 
tobacco in (India is produced at Chunar, or rather Chundal or 
Choonargurh ) as in America, the best tobacco is produced at Cuba, 
There is another sample of equally good quality, and, perhaps, 
superior, found on the coast of Coromandel, called hundamoor- 
lunka. There is another very curious species of tobacco, partially 
cultivated, at Jusur*, the leaves of which are round, and the flowers 
more abundant and larger : it is ten times stronger than any I am 
acquainted with, and not subjected by its cultivators to the process 
of treatment which the tobacco of other parts undergoes, nor are the 
scions taken away as in them. 

It would prove an endless task to treat»individually of the vari- 
ous, articles which are cultivated by the native farmers : it is not 
necessary ; nor would the limits I have been under the neces- 
sity of prescribing to this portion of my task admit of it. Some 
of the articles which share the principal attention of the farmer 
in their cultivation, I have, as far as my knowledge of them went, 

* It is also cultivated farther eas(ward«»£D. 
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g^bmitted to the notice of the reader. It is upon these eapecit]< 
ly, that the East Indian colonists will have to depend, next to 
their live stock, for the comfortable support of themsdTes and 

families. .... 

A variety ofother things of less value is cultivated by the native 
formers i but these generally comprise die second and third crops, 
and are very carelessly attended to. They would undoubtedly 
thrive better under the care of the East Indian colonists. Some 
of them we may just run over. Ginger, garlic, onions, turmeric, 
and chillies, may be mentioned together, as nearly the same mode 
of cultivation is observed in reference to them. The two former, 
according to the plan of the natives, only require to be commit, 
ted to the ground, to secure a crop of each. After the ground has 
been moderately ploughed, trenches of the depth of three inches 
ate dug, in which, in the month of August, the roots are laid, and 
covered over with a couple hands-full of dust. As the plann 
grow up, the earth raised from the trenches are replaced with some 
additional earth from the space between the rows. Jhis trea- 
nient is also observed with respect to potatos of both sorts, with 
several species of the arum (kuchchoo.) &c. I metwith consider- 
able success in rearing the chilly in a similar manner. The me- 
Ions, encumbers, and all other creepers undergo the Ueatraent ob- 
served with regard to the commoner articles of cultivation,which are 
comprised in the second and third crops. If they are now and 
then watered, and the earth about their roots kept loose, such a 
the native richness of the soil, that they are generally turned to 
very good account. One species of the onion, however, requires a 
little more than ordinary labour. After the land has undergone 
the process of ploughing, it is divided into beds of ten feet square, 
into whtchr after having been sufficiently puddled with plenty ot 
water the plants are removed from the nursery. Hereafter the 
earth ia kept well weeded and loosened, and now and then im- 
gated. This onion is the best, being more full-bodied and richer 

in quality than others. 

The sun and pat, from which rope, twine, &c. are manufactur 
ed, require simply the seed to be thickly scattered ; and the closer 
the plants are to each other, the more delicate is their bark, 
flower of the former, and the leaves of the latter, make very goo 
curry. The sun is cut down whHe in blossom, as the n res 
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tre tender, and will admit of fine twine being spun out of them. 
Only so much is left standing as will yield a sufficiency of seed. Af- 
ter the plants are cut down, they are tied into bundles of one 
foot in diameter, and planted in ponds with their heads a little 
above water. After a couple days they are turned upside down* 
In the space of four days they are taken out, and the fibres separa- 
ted, either by being beaten with the stock of a cocoa'nut leaf, or 
on the surface of the water, and put in the sun to dry. They are 
then packed up in bales, for sale, &c. 

From the above detail of fimts, the following conclusions are 
warranted. 1st. That the natives are very indolent. This remark 
has been more than once anticipated before; but there is no ob* 
jection to repeating it here. It is difficult to say what may have 
contributed to form this feature of the native character, unless the 
hint thrown out in a previous part of the essay be admitted, that 
such is the rich luxuriancy of the soil of the country, that little la- 
bour is necessary to secure a sufficiency of means for the support 
of life. To this may be added another reason, that there » 
little incentive to industry under the indolent and injurious 
system adopted by zumeendars, of renting their taiooks to a 
second person, and that second to a third, and so on ; which, while 
each but the last never makes the transfer without an unreasona- 
bly exorbitant profit, renders it necessary that the last should look 
to the quarter, the ryotSf from whence the whole of the means of 
the profit of so many must be derived besides his own. The con- 
sequences are high rent and oppressive exactions j and it is impos- 
sible that under such circumstances there can be any motive to 
activity. 2. That great improvements are necessary, both in the 
implements and modes of cultivation in vogue among the natives. 
And 3, and lastly, That if the East Indian colonists areiAdustrious, 
and will adopt improved methods and implements of culture, there 
is no reason why they should not prosper. 


THE END. 
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Owing to the pages of the Essay hav- 
ing much exceeded the number originally 
intended to be given, it cannot possibly be 
bound in boards, as was proposed^ in the 
Prospectus, without additional charge ; it 
will tJierefore be issued stitched. 
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a public Meeting held at the Town Hall, hy 
Advertisement, on Monday the 28/A of March 1831, 
for the purpose of receiving the Report of Mr. J. W, 
Ricketts, the Agent of the East Indians, just returned 
from his deputation with their Petition to the British 
Parliament. 

On the motion of Mr. Wale Byrn, seconded by Mr. J. 
Wood, Mr. W. M. Woollaston was unanimously voted to 
the Chair; when, after some prefatory observations on his 
part, explaining the object of the Meeting, he called upon the 
Secretary to the East Indians’ Petition Committee to read 
Mr. Ricketts’s Report ; at whose request, Mr. J. A. Lorimer 
proceeded to fulfil the task. 

The reading of the Report was frequently interrupted by 
loud hursts* of unanimous applause ; after which, Mr. A. 
Herkhlet rose, and addressed the Meeting to the following 
effect : — 

Afa. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The very full and interesting 
Report, which has this day been read to us, must have satisfied every 
one who has listened to it, that Mr. Ricketts, in the arduous mission 
po readily undertaken by him, has ably and creditably fulfilled all those 
expectations, which the most sanguine minds may have entertained 
when he left his native land, deputed by his suffering countrymen, to 
ask on their behalf, from the wisdom and justice of the Parliament 
of Great Britain, for remedies calculated to remove disabilities under 
winch tliey have long unfortunately laboured. 

Air. Ricketts’s zeal for the advancement of our best interests, has 
for years past held him prominently forth as a gentleman meriting much 
of our commendation and gratitude ; and from what he has latterly 
<lone, no dispassionate mind, I am convinced, will refuse to accord 
to him^ the just meed of being ranked at the head of our class. In say- 
ing so much, I am satisfied I do not overrate his talents or exertions: 
tlicy are, indeed, above all praise. We certainly have not yet experienc- 
ed the fruits of his endeavours to meliorate our condition ; but it is 
to be hoped, after the part he has so ably taken, and the reception he 
so happily met with in England, as well as from the disposition that 
has of late been manifested, both by the local Government and by 
the Home Authorities, for the welfare and happiness of all classes com- 
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posing the population of India, that the time is not far distant 
when all that we now complain of as disabilities, odious in themselves, 
and incompatible with our descent, will at once be removed. Even 
iif they are not, Mr. Ricketts has a strong and undeniable claim upon 
his countrymen at large, which must for ever excite in his favour their 
wannest and most heart-felt gratitude. In personally assuring that 
gentleman, who has done a great deal for us, that his countrymen 
and their posterity can never forget the extent or importance of 
his labours in their cause, I beg to propose, that the Report of his 
proceedings, which future generations will peruse with the same inter- 
est and satisfaction that we have this day felt, in listening to it, be 
approved, and printed for general information. 

I Mr. Heberlet then proposed the first Resolution, as fol, 
lows : — 

That the Report now read, be adopted and printed, for general infor. 
mation. 

Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, in seconding this Resolution, observed that 
it was quite unnecessary for him to recommend the motion to the 
support of the Meeting, as they had already repeatedly expressed 
their approbation of the Report. He would, however, take the oppor. 
tunity to express his feelings on the occasion, — expressions which 
.would be merely an echo of the feelings of the Meeting. He could 
\i\ot but feel the highest satisfaction at witnessing the perfect unaiii. 
inity which pervaded the Meeting, as contrasted with some diflPercnces 
'on a former occasion, which he did not wish to remember. He had 
'heard the assertion, that East Indians could not be unanimous, and 
l^e blushed for those who made it ; and were the feelings of the Meet- 
ting other than what he had witnessed, he should blush for them and 
for himself. But he felt there was no ground for shame ; on the 
contrary, he rejoiced in perceiving that they were one. lie would 
not make any particular remarks on the Report, f he Meeting had 

heard of the manner in which Mr. Ricketts was received in England 
by men of influence who merited their thanks ; and no one could 
regard, but with execration, the conduct of persons in a certain 
quarter. The best thanks which East Indians could render to their 
friends and supporters cn England, would be the earnest prosecution 
of their rights, by which it would be made evident that they^ were 
worthy of the privileges which they claimed. Had the l^^port in- 
formed them of complete success, the Meeting would not have been 
of a deliberative kind ; they would have only to share in a tnump - 
Something has been done ; hut there was yet much to 
By their unanimity and their earnestness, they would oblige t e ^ 
friends to plead more earnestly for their rights,— which not a 
efforts of their enemies could withhold from them. The East n 
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sue for no favour; they do not seek to be elevated above their fellow^ 
citizens; they only demand to be placed upon an equality with them; 
jhey claim their rights. Mr. Kirkpatrick concluded by saying that, 
overcome by his feelings, he could not venture to speak any longer, 
however willing he might be to address them on so interesting a subject. 

Mr. C. PoTE then proposed the second Resolution, as fol- 
lows:— 

That a review of the proceedings of our Agent in England, confirms 
this Meeting in the firm persuasion, that all that unwearied exertion, 
devoted seal, and unshaken attachment to the cause, could have ^ected, 
has been done for promoting the success of the East Indians Petition, 
and generally the interests of the East Indian Community, in England. 

In doing so, he observed, that, in order to understand fully 
the nature and value of Mr. Ricketts’s exertions, it was neces- 
sary to take a transient view of the grievances and disqualifica- 
tions, from which it was the object of those exertions to release 
Indo-Britons. ^Those grievances and disqualifications were com- 
prehended, in the Petition, that had, through the delegate, been sent 
up to Parliament. However some might object, that there were va- 
rious errors in that document, (though he could never concede this 
point,) yet all must concur, that a great mass of injurious or inefficient 
legislation was there truly described ; of a nature so oppressive, that he 
would not hesitate to say, that its operation upon any class of men, 
however barbarous, or destitute of knowledge, or sensibility, would be 
to degrade that class below what the vilest barbarism or ignorance 
could effect ; for it would degrade them below their self-esteem, and 
this was left for the support even of the rudest savages. The particu- 
lars of their grievances they would find embodied in their Petition ; 
the effects of them they felt in every act of doing and suffering, and 
111 every moment of their lives, as surrounding them with the disgrace 
and obloquy that always attend legal disqualification ; and he said it 
; with truth, and with grief proportioned to the truth of the remark, that 
a body of men, against whom no offence could be charged, and who 
stood ill many ways in the relation of consanguinity to Brftons, were, 
while under the protection of the noblest, freest, and most enlightened 
government of the modern and ancient world, visited, by the concur- 
rence of the British people, with such contumely and scorn, as was sel- 
dom tlielot of the most infamous guilt. 

This was shortly the condition of Indo-Britons ; and from this it 
had been the labour of Mr. Ricketts's life, by every effort he could 
fiiake, to extricate them. He would, however, call their attention, 
at present, to the last exertion of this descriptioU which Mr. Ricketts 
had made, as it would bear them out in supporting the Resolution it 
was his (Mr. Pole's) business to'subimt. 
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At a period of life when most men are immoveably fixed in the 
places of their birth, or of long and familiar abode, surrounded by the 
ties of family connections, dissuaded by all the natural considerations 
of ease, of social friendship and domestic love, and bound too to the spot 
by the engagements of busftiess and of property, this lover of his conn, 
try shook from him every motive that would have influenced other 
minds; and leaving ease, pleasure, and business behind him, boldly 
adventure<l to a foreign land, to the hazards of a strange climate, to the 
labours of an undertaking vast, absorbing, and intricate almost beyond 
comprehension ; and this in the solitude and dreariness of strange society, 
far from the sympathies and consolations of the circle from which he 
had been wont to draw his joys. What mind, said the speaker, can 
perfectly comprehend or appreciate such self-sacrifice? It is fair, in 
estimating the character of human efforts, to inquire how many have 
appeared capable of the same performance. Regarding the act of 
Mr. Ricketts in this view, we see him placed in a proud and peculiar 
station, won by the grandeur and virtue of the great motives that in. 
spired him, and the self-devotion he exliibited. Nor was this all. The 
Meeting learned by the Report just read, that the conduct of the busi. 
ness he undertook, was, through its course, in all respects suited to the 
high merit of its adoption. Every labour, every difficulty was cheer, 
fully encountered ; alone, and surrounded by the subtleties of a court, 
by the opposition of the proud, and the negligence of the indiffer. 
ent, his tenacious and faithful mind could be neither diverted, 
nor subdued. He was found persevering in his efforts to animate 
the sluggish, recall the faithless, and convert the hostile ; to his per- 
Bonal efforts, they must attribute all that they recognize as favorable 
to the success of their cause; and looking at him thus, invested with 
the highest qualifications, and as one who has brought those qualiti- 
cations to bear for their service, they could not refuse their heartiest 
and unanimous consent to the terms of the Resolution he had just had 
the honor to submit. 


Mr. Pote next adverted to the Report, which he said, while it bore 
testimony to the labours and abilities of the delegate, yet appeared to 
him to indicate no such ai)proach to the desired point as ought to be 
satisfactory. Every thing evinced the necessity of repeated and 
strenuous exertions. He earnestly recommended renewed efforts. 
There was no dependence to he placed on the smiles of courtiers, n< 
faith in the promises of Lords, who were proverbial for the facilijl 
of making and breaking a pledge; hut, indeed, none in this case coul 
of any service to the cause but themselves ; and in this, as in most eart 
ly concerns, there was no reliance so sure and infallible as that 
in the perseverance and activity of the parties concerned. If; sai 
Pote, we unremittingly, zealously, and firmly persevere in our ex 
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tions, following the example of our respected delegate, we must suc- 
ceed ; for when did industry and perseverance fail in their efforts ? Even 
in the purposes of the base and the bad, the efficacy of these qualities 
jjfc well understood. What, then, have we not to hope, who are acting 
for interests and objects, in favor of which ‘all the best feelings and 
affections of universal human nature are enlisted ? In every uncor- 
rupted soul, we shall meet a warm coadjutor; and the combined sense 
of mankind must triumph. 

]Vlr. J. Welsh, in seconding Mr. Pote’s motion, spoke as 
follows 

Mr. Chairman,— -I beg leave to second the motion ; and after the 
very eloquent and glowing speech we have just heard, I need not say 
that I cannot but rise with great reluctance to venture a few observa- 
tions of my own. Mr. Pote has taken so wide, and, in my humble 
opinion, so correct a view of the entire case connected with the East 
Indians’ Petition, that I feel happy at being relieved from the necessity 
I should otherwise have labored under, of taking a retrospective survey 
of the particular circumstances which were considered to require the 
deputation of Mr. Ricketts to England, as a measure of indispensa- 
ble necessity, . I cannot, however, refrain from doing an act of simple 
justice to the gentlemen of the East Indians’ Petition Committee, and 
their active and zealous friends and supporters, who appear to me to 
have been actuated throughout by the sincerest and most laudable desire 
to improve the condition and prospects of the community to which 
they belong, and of which they have proved themselves to be most 
worthy and patriotic members. In their choice of Mr. Ricketts to 
be the bearer of their Petition, and to express their .sentiments before 
the Legislature, I believe I merely express the opinion of every indivi- 
dual present, when I say that they selected one whose whole soul had 
I long been devoted to his country — one whose well-known public charac- 
ter afforded the surest earnest of his doing all that the ‘^patriot’s 
fire” can urge a man to do in a laudable and patriotic undertaking. 

If there beany who might feel disposed to cavil with this decision, 
and require to be shown some specific beneficial result— the attain- 
ment of some positive good, or the mitigation of some positive evil,— 
I can only say, that they are unreasonably sanguine— they would 
overlap all difficulties, and attain the end, without considering the 
means by which it can alone be possibly arrived at. If there should 
I be any individual so unjust, or so weak, as thus tacitly to acknowledge 
I their inability to judge of the means, while the end remains yet to be 
developed, I am not utterly hopeless of being able to convince even 
such, that they have no tenable ground for dissatisfaction at the result, 
far as it goes, of Mr. Ricketts’s mission. Let them, for a moment, 
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consider the difficulties which beset that gentleman at every sten 
The most formidable impediment in his way, though a passive one 
was the proverbial indifference of the British public to questions of 
Indian policy—an indifference naturally arising from the unceasing 
contemplation of distress at home, and disaffection in a sister isle^ 
add to this the powerful tide of prejudice which has so long and 
so uninterruptedly been suffered to overflow the land, from its well, 
known fountain in Leadenhall Street, poisoning the recipients and 
sources of information in its course consider these difficulties, 1 
say, and none, I am sure, will refuse to give Mr. Ricketts credit for 
at least energy of mind in venturing, single-handed, into the field • 
as Mr. Pote has so forcibly observed, id undertaking to interest a list- 
less Legislature in behalf of his constituents, and attempting to ex- 
pose ill the broad light of day, and in their true colors, the hollow 
pretences, and illiberal prejudices, which have hitherto had the effect 
of retaining an enlightened and rapidly increasing class of subjects 
of the British Crown, in a state of civil outlawry,” if I may be 
allowed to use the strong and uncontradicted expression of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the House of Commons, on the presentation of the 
East Indians' Petition. 

That Mr. Ricketts succeeded in triumphing over tbe apathy of 
the British Statesman and Legislator, the Report we have just heard 
abundantly testifies. Public men shook off their habitual lethargy, 
and bestowed a degree of patient investigation into the statements 
of the Petition, which could scarcely have been expected. The Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors heard— in silence heard— the 
distant appeal for justice, and, it is to be hoped, pondered on the novel 
circumstance, with every wish to relieve those whom not a single mem- 
her of either of those bodies dared to deny having hitherto suffered 
to remain in their native land, in a state of civil outlawry ! Thus 
far then, the progress of the Petition was as favorable as could have been 
anticipated. What will be done eventually, in the shape of redress, 
remains yet to be seen. But here ends Mr. Ricketts’s responsibility ; 
and, I believe, we may safely say, that he has done his duty. 

It is to be regretted, that the dissolution of Parliament took place 
at the time it did ; am^ that the all-engrossing interest excited in 
England, in consequence of the late glorious events in France, and 
the still deep and breathless interest, which England must cofltinue 
to feel, in watching the aspect of continental politics, should render 
it more than likely, that the present Parliament, harassed by mor® 
immediately important calls on its attention, will be unable to devote 
that patient investigation into the merits of the India Question, which 
the approaching period of the Charter's expiration so imperatively 
demands. What modified relation the East India Company will bear 
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city/* Good God ! and is it come to this— that every school-boy now, 
a-days should possess the ability to put our high and mighty legisia. 
tors to the blush, by telling them that man labors not without somt 
motive ; that the objection of incapacity is the objection to a circum. 
stance that is merely the effect of the past ineligibility of East Indians 
to offices of emolument and trust under the Government ? Are om 
youth less precocious than the youth of any other country ? Are their 
souls less capable of expansion, under the lofty and generous impulses 
of rectitude and honor? I challenge the most inveterately prejudiced 
to adduce the slightest shadow of reason in support of any charges 
of so foul and scandalous a character. Widen the field for the employ, 
ment of our youth— throw open the services to them— suffer them 
1 to qualify themselves in their native land for the creditable discharge 
\of the duties of any situation under Government do this, and the 
^objection of incapacity will immediately become a byeword;-do 
Ithis, and, encouraged by the possibility and hope of arriving at afflu. 
ence and honor in their native land. East Indians will not belong in 
bractically illustrating that excellence must follow the inducement to 
Lcel, Hold out but this incentive to exertion ; and it will be followed 
by the establishment of colleges and universiues in the country, to 
assist in producing a greater development of mind, and for the train- 
ing of youth to discharge the duties of the most arduous and respon- 
fible situations under Government. An immense advantage would 
thence accrue both to the governors and the governed. To the gover- 
nors, as placing at their disposal the appropriation, in any manner, ol 
the intellect of the country, and the employment of as much honesty 
and talent as they might find occasion to draw for upon the com.uuni- 

tv at an expense infinitely short of what is incurred by the mainte- 
nance of the present clumsy machinery, for the exclusive importation 
of British youth,— and the governed would benefit m having e 

dearest interests of the country f 21 

of those who, as ehUdren of the soil, could not ad to be feehn j 
■ to her welfare, and to devote their eonsUnt and undistracted . i n 
to the best means within their power of advancing the prosperity 
happiness of their native land. 

I must apologiae, Mr. Chairman, f"-- ^ 

your attention ; and I thank you. Sir, and the f "0®“ ? 

L patience with which I have been heard I 

that I do most heartdy second the motion of my worthy 4 

The Resolution having been carried by 
Ricketts rose ; and, when the loud and continue ' ^ 

with which he was received, had subsided, he sp 
follows : — 



Mr. CHAmsfAN and Gentlemen,— After the loud and reiterated 
plaudits, with which you have just cheered me on my rising to address 
you on this very interesting occasion, I fear I shall only disappoint' 
the expectations which you may have formed. At this moment, I 
labor under the disadvantage of a rather weak state of bodily health, 
which disqualifies me, in some measure, from expressing myself in the 
way I could wish ; but, after the frequent reiteration of my name 
at this Meeting, in a way of eulogy and praise, which must be so 
gratifying to my best feelings as a man, I should stand chargeable 
with a death-like insensibility of soul, were I to remain silent, and not 
make even a feeble attempt to give utterance to what I feel on this 
happy occasion. On the ground of my simple and straight-forward 
exertions in a public cause; in which I have acted as your Agent in 
England, I thought I could at least lay a fair claim to your honest 
approbation ; but I now see that the tables have been turned against 
me. The state of the case is now completely reversed. Instead of 
ijoHY owing me an obligation for my past services, you have laid me 
under a debt of gratitude to you, for the very handsome manner in 
which you have been pleased to express yourselves towards me on this 
occasion ; and this I feel proud to own as an ample reward for all 
my personal sacrifices, and for all my past exertions for the public 
good of our community. 

Gentlemen, it is now within a few weeks of two years since I last 
had the pleasure of meeting you in this hall, on the subject of our 
Petition to Parliament, when you did me the honor to repose so much 
confidence in my zeal for our common cause, as to select me as your 
Agent for deputation on a most important mission to England. At 
that time, some few of our countrymen kept aloof from our proceed- 1 
ings, on account of a difference of opinion on certain minor points 1 
arising out of the matter : but methinks I now see their faces in the 1 
room ; and we may, perhaps, not unreasonably count upon them as 
decided converts to our public cause. I truly rejoice in the fact, and 
shall be first and foremost to give them the right hand of fellowship, 
ind welcome them to a full participation of our counsels and deliber- 
itions. Unanimity of conduct in public matters, is no less important 
han desirable amongst us ; and I am glad no have now returned to 
oil to*see this change. 

t'cntlemen, an allusion has been made, and very fairly and proper- 
Mo, by a gentleman who has preceded me in addressing you, to the 
jitive smiles of courtiers and public men. I am aware of much 
arising to our cause from too implicit a reliance upon the 
os and promises of the great, as they are called; and I will also 
‘ow that the duplicity of public men is quite proverbial, and, there- 
0 be guarded against ; but I still think that I have made no 
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m’st'ilce on this head. {Here Mr, Pole rose to explain that he meant 
no personal allusion to individuals,) I am' pretty well hackneyed in 
the ways of official men, to know what they are capable of ; but, in 
the face of this avowal, I still act on the principle of taking every man 
to be honest and sincere, until I discover something in him like 
double-dealing or crookedness of purpose. Precisely on this principle, 
too, the English law regards every man innocent, until he is proved 
to be guilty ; and just so, 1 gave every official man in England credit 
for fair dealing and common honesty, until I saw some good reason 
to change my opinion. In this way, I was soon able to distinguish 
between friends and foes ; that is, between those who were friendly, 
and those who were hostile to our cause : and here I must say that 
the general mass of public feeling, even among public men, was (kcid- 
edly in our favor, wit'h the exception of, perhaps, some two or three 
persons connected with the, India House ; but we need fear nothing 
from them. They are but men “ whose breath is in their nostrils, 
and whose thoughts will perish in the very day of their death." They 
will die and pass away into the gulph of oblivion ; while public 
opinion must gain ground, and the cause of truth, reason, and justice 
ultimately prevail. Our cause is one involving the very dignity of 
human nature ; and the man who sets himself \ip in opposition to it, 
becomes his own enemy by sinking himself in the scale of moral excel- 
lence. After all, what is the objection to East Indians being emanci- j 
pated from civil and political thraldom, and placed in a right position 
towards their rulers? It is a mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, apart from all moral and statesman-like considerations. It is i 
a question of East India patronage in the hands of a few, wlio j 
jealously protect and guard it against every thing like encroachment. 
But we are to expect nothing from this quarter; we must look to 
the Legislature for the concession of our just rights ; and here we 
have those who will not shrink from theii duty. Amongst our other 
friends, who took so laudable an interest in advocating our cause in 
the House of Commons, we may fairly reckon upon Lord Ashley, 
who, though he felt himself restrained from presenting our Petition, 
as he originally intended, yet, I can assure this Meeting, has not 
abated in his laudable tiesire to promote our cause on public grounds. 
His Lordship is still as warm-hearted an advocate for the abolidon o 
our civil and political disabilities, as he was before the sudden turn of 
affairs, to wliich I have just alluded. In this respect. Lord Ashley 
stands pre-eminent, and deserves our warmest thanks. I think it t J 
more necessary to state this publicly and openly, lest you mio 
suppose that I was duped by an undue stress laid by me on the srm es 
and promises of courtiers. . 

I fear, Gentlemen, I have detained you too long on the su J 
especially alter my full and detailed Report to our Committee, as ^ 
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before you this morning ; and now what shall I say in conclusion ? 

I feel justly proud of tne very handsome manner in which you have 
been pleased to testify your approbation of my services. This is all 
the reward I aspire to ; and, for this, roost sincerely do 1 thank you 
from the very bottom of my heart. 

The conclusion of Mr. Ricketts’s address was received with 
the same marks of approbation ; after which, Mr. H. L. V. 
Perozio rose, and introduced the third Resolution, in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

Sir, — Surprising as my appearance here may seem to many, and 
labouring as 1 am under painful indisposition, I am here to take that t 
part in the proceedings of this day, which circumstances and the 
occasion impose upon me. I should better consult both my conveni- 
ence and the state of my health, were 1 merely to submit to this 
afesembly tlie proposition I intend to make ; and, were it ray desire to 
attract admiration, the brilliant address of my friend, Mr. Pote, 
iiiij’ht deter me from making such an attempt. But my tongue is not 
fa'-liioiicd to impart the graces of speech to my thoughts. I must 
despair of inspiring admiration. Why, then, am 1 here this day?, 
why have 1 offered myself to your notice ? I have already answered | 
that fjuestion. 1 have intimated that I am called here by duty ; and j 
that IS a voice which I dare not disobey. 1 am an East Indian, and \ 
ihcrclbre 1 ought to be here ; I am interested in the welfare of my > 
countrymen, and therefore 1 ought to be here ; I am anxious to know ( 
what measures have been adopted to promote that welfare, and there- ' 
fore 1 ought to be here ; 1 love my^country, and therefore I ought \ 
to be heie; I love justice, and therefore I ought to be here. Shall 
it be said of me that I was the man who, having committed an error, 
was afruul or ashamed to acknowledge it? They know me not, who 
entertain this opinion of me. Before the East Indians' Petition was 
sent to England, it is well known that I offered much persevering 
opposition to the proceedings of Mr. Ricketts : since that time, 
liowcvcr, I have had ample reason to change my view of those pro- 
ceedings. But, as this account of my conversion may make it appear 
more miraculous than it actually was, I shall, with your permission, 
unfold the mystery. When the merits of the Petition underwent 
discussion, before Mr. Ricketts left this country, I was impressed with 
the belief, (notwithstanding the arguments employed to make out * 
•'i contrary position,) that the decendants of European foreigners were 
not included among the parties from whom the Petition was said 
to come. This conclusion 1 thought was correctly deduced from the 
premises which I found, or supposed 1 found, in the Petition itself. 

Ricketts, it is true, disclaimed the inference; but I was not 
convinced, and thought his disclaimer was only a blind to such persons 
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of the class which I contended had been excluded, as had signed 
the Petition. I entertained a conviction, that in England he would 
not have represented that class as among the petitioners. But, upon 
reading his evidence before the Committees of the two Houses of 
Parliament, I was satisfied that I had done him wrong. Publicly 
was the error committed : as publicly is it recalled. 

After the glowing manner in which Mr. Pote has dwelt upon 
the miseries and indignities, to which our unhappy class is condemn- 
‘ed, for no fauU of their own, it will be unnecessary for me to go over 
the same ground. He has characterized our condition as worse than 
the degradation of savage life. It is worse than savage degradation. 
Of what barbarous tribe has it yet been recorded, that the parents 
have consigned their offspring to infamy ; that the fathers have step, 
ped in between their children and those children's rights, withhold- 
ing their privileges, although those privileges have never been 
justly forfeited ? No, Sir ; it has been left for civilized men to do 
what no barbarian has ever yet conceived ; and that has been to work 
out for an unhappy class, the condition against which we complain. 
Taking this view of that condition, the Petition of which Mr. Ricketu 
was the bearer, was the remonstrance of East Indians against the 
unnatural cruelty of their fathers. The sacrifices made by that 
gentleman, in endeavouring to excite attention to our complaints, have 
been numerous, as has been already well observed. He left his home 
and his family to effect that object : he left a climate congenial to 
his constitution for one, the rigor of which might have been fatal to 
him : he ran the hazard of losing his employment ; and trusted him- 
self to all the perils of a dangerous voyage. And now that he has 
returned amongst us, what is the reward to which his services are 
entitled ? This assembly has already accorded its thanks to him ; but, 
although the acknowledgments of grateful hearts are pleasing, the 
labors of men in a public cause should not be passed by in that way. 
Mr. Ricketts has told us, that our congratulations, and the plaudits he 
has received this day, have rendered him indebted to us. Gentlemen, 
that sentiment has made us doubly his debtors. What are you now 
to give him? Conceive yourselves transported back to the days “ of 
Greek and Roman glory conceive yourselves a community existing 
in those ages, with brilliant examples before your eyes, of honors and 
triumphs accorded to those who had served their country ; corifceive 
how such examples had operated upon your minds, and how you had 
then welcomed to his native shore the man who, for you, has done 
much, and suffered much. Many whom I have now the honor w 
\ddress, are aware that it is not recently that he has exerted him 
to meliorate our condition. In youth, when he ^rst He 

every limb,” that animation was inspired by an unabating zeal to ( 
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his country service. You can testify whether I over-rate him, wnen 
I declare, that, if any roan is entitled to the gratitude of the East 
Indian community, that man is John William Ricketts. Had he 
been entitled to it upon no other ground than because the Parental 
Aeadetnic Institution (an establishment which, .if not well supported, is 
less creditable to those who should support it, than to its founder) owes 
its origin to him, such gratitude had been well deserved. Should we not, 
therefore, present to him some token of our regard, which he may hand 
down to his posterity, that the conduct of so excellent a father, and so 
worthy a man, may not be lost upon his sons ; but that it may' inspire 
his children to^eua.^^ fiudi seivic^o jouis^.^j^has'^done to you ? 
If, then, I am surrounded by East Indians ; if there be in your b^s 
one spark of manly feeling which may be kindled into a flame ; if you 
consider patriotic exertions in your cause as worthy of imitation • if 
you are alive to just principles of duty ; I charge you, by all that is 
dear to your hearts, to support the proposition which 1 shall now 
submit as follows : — 

Tk,t,m the opinion 0/ this Meeting, Mr. J. W. Ricketts is entitU 
te the warmest approbation of the East Indian Community, and to emery 
mark of respect and affection that can be evinced towards him. It is 
accordingly proposed, 

First^That a silver vase, with a suitable iriscription on it, be presented 
to Mr. Ricketts, to serve as a memorial of the gratUude of his countrymen 
for his public services^ 

Secondly— That Mr. Ricketts be requested to sit for his portrait 
with the view of perpetuating the remembrance of one who has deme so 
much for the public cause. 

Thirdly— That a public dinner be given to Mr. Ricketts, welcoming 
him to his native shores, and to the bosom of that society, the condition of 
which it has been the object of his whole life to meliorate and improve. 

The Resolution, moved by Mr. Derozio, was seconded by 
Mr. J. J. L. Hoff, and carried unanimously ; after which, 
Mr. Ricketts again rose, and spoke as follows 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— I fear I have already trespass- 
ed too much on your time, by addressing you at a prior stage of our 
proceedings on this occasion ; but a strong* feeling of gratitude con- 
strains me to rise once more, to thank you most heartily and sincerely 
for the signal marks of approbation, with which you are pleased, by 
your unanimous suffrage, to characterize my past exertions in a 
public cause. To speak plainly, when I landed at Madras on my 
passage to Calcutta, I received many favors and kind marks of atten- 
tion from our brethren at that place, who also collectively invited me 
to a public dinner, and afterwards to a public ball and supper; on 
^ ich occasion, they were pleased to engage the Garrison band, among 
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others, to play two original airs, composed expressly to welcome 
arrival among them. Ingratitude is one of the blackest crimes, of 
which human nature is capable ; aiid I must own that their kindness 
in every way, a perfect stranger as I was individually to them, has 
left such an impression on my mind as no lapse of time can ever efface 
When I took leave of our kind friends at Madras, they told me that ^ 
they were only afraid of my being torn to pieces, the moment I readi, 
ed Calcutta. I grant that you have not HLrally torn me to pieces • 
but you have done all that the most sanguine could have expected' 
You have heaped such honors upon me by your last Resolution, and 
which has been carried with such marked applause and enthusiasm 
that you have left our Madras brethren far behind ; and it is nothiin! 
but fair and right that you should do so. The East Indian communi! 
ty at Madras, it is true, felt an equal interest with ourselves in the 
success of the objects contemplated by our Petition to Parliament' 
since whatever may hereafter be done by the Legislature, in conse.' 
quence of that Petition, will be a public benefit not exclusively con. 

fined to the petitioners themselves, but extended alike to all thdr 
brethren labouring under similar disabilities and grievances at Madras 
and other parts of India. So far they were concerned ; and so far, to 
their credit be it said, they acquitted themselves towards me as their 
own feelings spontaneously prompted them ; but with you, Gentle- 
men, I stand on a very different footing. It was you who deputed 
me with our Petition to Parliament; it was at your call that I tore 
myself away from all that is near and dear to me, and proceeded on a 
sea voyage to a distant land, in order to serve a public cause ; and it 
was as your Agent and |jrublic servant that I engaged in those proceed- 
ings, the Report of which has now' been placed before you. From you, 
therefore, I had every reason in the world to receive some token of 
public approbation of my services, if you thought me deserving of 
such an honor. Gentlemen, 1 have not been disappointed. Yon 
have this day, before a numerous and respectable assembly, publicly 
testified your unqualified approbation of my past career as your Agent 
ill England ; and this you have done in so handsome a way, as com- 
pletely to leave me your debtor. 1 feel jui tly proud of the silver vase, 
which you have been plea^d so generously to vote me on this occasion. 

It is calculated, more than any thing else, to excite in me a fresh 
stimulus to persevering and continued exertions for tlie public good of 
our community. A notion, however, seems to prevail in certain quarters, 
that I have made a fortune by my late mission to England. What can 
have led to so absurd an idea, I know not ; but I will take this oppor- 
tunity to avow, that this silver watch {Mr. Ricketts taking the s}aich 
out of his pocket, and holding it up to the view of the Meeting,) is^ 
fortune I have thus made; and even this was a purchase made quite 
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IS a matter of business, for the regulation of my time for my numerottt 
public engagements. My motives of action, so far as these can be 
judged of, are, 1 am sure, no secret to those with whom I have been 
long associated in schemes of public benevolence; and they must 
j^now that I am the last man in the world to be seduced from a publie 
cause by any base influence of mercenary gain. On the contrary, 
your sober and honest approbation is the highest pinnacle of honor, as 
well as the greatest amount of reward, to which I aspire. 

(ientleinen, I must thank you over and over again for your splendid 
conduct on this occasion ; and the only use I purpose to make of the 
public gift so handsomely awarded to me is, that 1 shall hand it down 
with feelings of just pride to my children's children, with a distinct 
avowal of the public grounds on which I was put in possession of it, 
in tlie hope that, on all questions of public interest, they may imbibe 
tlie same spirit, end emulate the same example. 

Mr. Ricketts sat down amid bursts of applause ; after 
which, Mr. Wale Byrn proposed the fourth Resolution : — 
That to the Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle, and to the Right 
Honorable Lord Ashley, to the Right Honorable C. W. William Wynn, 
to the Right Honor ahh Sir James Mackintosh, to Sir Charles Forbes, to 
Mr. James Stewart, to Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, to Dr. S. Lushington, 
and to Mr. J. Hume, the warmest acknowledgments of the East 
hidiun Community are pre-eminently due, as well for their parliament 
tari/ exertions in the public cause connected with their Petition to the 
British Legislature, as for the kind assistance so readily afforded by them 
io our Agent ; and that the same be accordingly conveyed to those distiut 
guished personages in a written communication addressed to them by 
ik Chuirmm of the Meeting. 

In doing so, he spoke as follows:— 

It is with feelings of no ordinary gratification, that I rise to bring 
to the attention of this Meeting the Resolution which I have just read. 
I regret my inability to do adequate justice to the task assigned to me. 
But, while 1 regret so much for myself that I may be unable to acquit 
tByself properly, that regret is increased when I reflect that my 
inability may not lead this Meeting suitably to acknowledge the 
exertions that have been made in England in bur behalf. 

'l'h« opinion was prevalent, and 1 confess it was one I entertained, 
that our Petition in England would have to make its way, as it were, 
inch by inch; that it would have to encounter the tide of adverse 
public opinion; and be treated with coldness and neglect. I had 
anticipated that, after its presentation to Parliament, it would be order. 

to lie on the table, and thus be consigned to the custody of oblivioa 
tod neglect. Least of all did I expect, that a Minister of the Crown 
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would have voluntarily offered his services to usher the Petition to tL 
notice of Parliament. Never did I anticipate such powerful and 
eloquent advocacy of our cause, on the part of the most distinguish 
members of the Legislature; such perfect unanimity of feeling and 
of opinion — such earnestness in the business-such a desire to b« 
useful in furthering the success of our undertaking ! Nor must 1 omit 
to mention the cordial and kind reception of our Agent in England, 
He went a perfect stranger to a foreign land; he felt no estrangement 
but was heartily and cordially welcomed. The compliment, as paid 
to our Agent, was very flattering ; but we must view it also as a compli, 
ment paid to ourselves, and make a suitable acknowledgment. It i, 
for exertions and kindness like these that I call upon this Meeting to 
make a suitable acknowledgment, and evince a just appreciation. No, 
thing that I could say, I am aware, can add to the public worth of 
these distinguished personages. Of the Earl of Carlisle, it may be said 
that his whole career has been one distinguished for exertions in the 
cause of public liberty. Lord Ashley’s character will at once be 
appreciated, when we see him rising above the narrow and confined 
notions of official station; and, acknowledging the hardships of our 
case, doing all in his power to obtain for us substantial justice. Mr. 
Wynn has long been connected with India ; and, during his presidency 
over her affairs in England, he has done much to improve the existing 
state of things. It must, above all, be remembered that to him are 
the East Indians, in common with the natives of India, indebted for 
eligibility to the office of jurors ; an institution which, as being the best 
preservative of civil right, and political freedom, we should highly 
regard, and consider as an honorable distinction obtained for us. To 
Sir James Mackintosh, the civilized world is highly indebted for no 
common exertions in the cause of morality and of humanity, in his 
endeavours to mollify and soften the harsh features of the criminal 
code ; and no wonder that a mind, which has been long occupied in 
disarming law of so much of its terrors, and clothing it with a benign 
and benevolent philosophy, should at once have viewed in its true 
light the anomalous nature of our condition and circumstances. The 
established character of Sir Charles Forbes, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Whit- 
more, and Mr. Hume, for liberality and public usefulness, is too well 
known, and renders it tmnecessary for me to detain the Meeting any 
longer on this particular point. • 

With regard to the general question of the Petition, I am desirous 
of offering a few observations on one or two points connected with it. 
When we last met here for the purpose of discussing the subject, 
few there were that were sanguine of any success attending our 
mission ; and many doubted the expediency of deputing an Agent to 
England. As respects this last point, there ought, I think, to be but 
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one opinion. What other person, I ask, would have exerted himself 
in the way that Mr. Ricketts did .> Let that man be of the best regu- 
lated mind ; and I wiU say that he will be short of efforts, if he does 
not himself labor under such grievances. Would any gentleman, to 
whom we would have referred in England, how purely intentioned 
soever he might have been, feel what Mr. Ricketts must have felt, 
laboring as he did practically under the grievances which it was his 

special object to have removed.? No, -assuredly he would not. Much 

also must have been gleaned by private explanations and personal 

confeienccs; nor must 1 fad to notice the examination of our Agent 
before the Committees of the Lords and Commons.X Much informa- 
tion h^ been elicited in this way, which could not otherwise have 
been obtained. In my opinion, we have gained much every wav bv 
the deputation of an Agent to England. ^ ^ ^ 


As to our present position, the next point that I am desirous of 
speaking to, 1 think we have abundant cause to rejoice at the progress 
which we have made. I have sometimes heard the question asked 
What has been done ? aiid I have been equally surprised and chagrin! 
ed at the question. What has been done? We have had a patient 
a sympathizing, and an attentive hearing, at a time when we hardly 
expected that our Petition would have been endured. We have ad 
vanced from the starting point. We have given a shock to the mist 
of prejudice by which we were enveloped, and have emerged from 
obscurity to light. We were, so to speak, unknown ; but now are we 
known. Hhat has been done, is it asked? We have removed much 
of the Ignorance which existed, and imparted information as to the 
true state of our political and social condition ; and (may I not be 
010 sanguine in the expectation !) we have laid the foundation of our 
pi Heal fabric. We may not have reared the edifice-but this is 
not the work of a day— nor of a single generation— but of time That 

Petit, H'wrn who expected that our 

etition would have been immediately met by an Act of Parliament 

adjusting our claims. Of all miscaleulators, those are the greatest who | 
en, barking in a great and important undertaking, expect imm’ediate ! 

success. 0 such, I say that no moral or political achievement, which \ 

h hfr "k in this summary way 

reiioft ">“<=•> labor, through good report and exii 

that tl,”"' ” ^*”‘■'’“'■"*"8 procrastinations, and unnecessary delays 
hat these victories have been won. I repeat, we have no 

■scouragement ; but our prospects are, on the contrary, very cheering 

Th. IS a eircumstanee thatmust not, however, luU us^utoTuS 

feet in us an indifference to the cause. We must be on the i / 

“ orXt:^:: 

mg that no shame is greater than that which attaches to 
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him, who, after having gone half the way to the goal of his hopes, faih 
to urge on his way still further. The heart that quails at danger or 
sinks under discouragement, or, through fickleness of disposition 
gives up the purpose in view, must never reckon upon victory ; (JefejJ 
and shame must be his inevitable portion. Though our prospecta 
were otherwise than they are—though no ray of hope, or beam of 
light, illumined our path; we must still hope against hope; and 
though hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’* still we may be as. 
sured that constancy is a virtue that will meet its own reward. Xo 
all and each one of us I would say, strive to succeed, and success will 
be the reward of your labors. Strive to succeed ; and success will 
crown your toils. 1 repeat— strive to succeed; and success will be 
^e harvest of your hopes. 

To him who has contributed so much to the furtherance of thii 
cause, I cannot resist the impulse of my feelings to pay a passing tri, 
bute. Mr. Ricketts has not appeared before us but yesterday, but 
has long been engaged in the promotion of our interests. His laudable 
exertions in the cause of public education, will never be forgotten • 
and this, with other acts of benevolence, of philanthropy, and of pa. 
triotism, will, when his bones will have mouldered in the dust, and he 
shall have been gathered to his fathers, form an imperishable record 
of his name. 

‘And when the ranlties of life’i brief day 
Oblivion’s hurrying wing shall sweep away, 

Each act by charity and mercy done, 

High o’er the wrecks of time, shall live alone 
Immortal as the heavens, and beauteous bloom 
To other worlds and realms beyond the tomb.’ 

This Resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Wood, and 
unanimously canied. 

Mr. M. Crowe, in proposing the fifth Resolution, ad- 
dressed the Meeting as follows:—. 

Mr. Chaibuan, — Although conscious of my inability to dojusticej 
to the task I am about to impose upon myself, and totally unaccus- 
tomed to public speakiflg ; yet the interest which I feel in the 
business of the day, induces me to intrude myself on your attention, 
but with a hope that my auditors will regard my imperfections with 
an eye of indulgence. 

Following the example of my worthy friend, Mr. Bym, who has 
just addressed you, I beg to bring to your notice twg^ individuals who 
are equally entitled to the consideration of this Meeting for the share 
which they have taken, and the interest which they have displayed, in 
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promoting the vdfore of the East Indiana. I mean Sir Alexancrft 
Johnston, some time ago the Chief Judge of Ceylon, and Dr. John 
Bowring, the Editor of the Weitmimler Seview. To these, I shall 
.Ud the name of Mr. Crawfurd. These names must be familiar to 
dl, and many must be acquainted with the merits of these gentlemen ; 
but I think it is necessary I should make some observations on the 
reasons, which have particularly induced me to mention them on this 
occasion. 

1 shall first advert to Sir Alexander Johnston. His name has been 
already mentioned in Mr. Rickets’s Report, and several circumstances 
connected with his public and private career noticed, which demand 
our approbation. I have therefore only to add, that his laudable 
efforts in behalf of the inhabitants of Ceylon, his abolition of slavery 

in that island, and his introduction of the jury system among them 

»re circumstances which reflect the highest honors on his name and 
! call forth the unqualified admiration of every lover of freedom and 
justice. But what more imperiously demands the expression of our 
gratitude, is his unceasing exertions to promote the happiness of the 
inhabitants of India, and in particular of the East Indians. His 
handsome introduction of Mr. Ricketts, our Agent, to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and the friendly reception which he gave to that 
gentleman, may be mentioned as recent and decided instances of the 
good feeling and zeal which Sir Alexander possesses towards the 
Jiast Indians. 

The next individual I mentioned as deserving of our gratitude, was 
l)r. John Bowring, the learned Editor of the Westminster Review. 
t IS needless for me to advert to his attainments as a scholar, and to 
Ins unremitted efforts to advocate and promote the cause of knowledge 
and Uberty, or to pay him any compliment on these accounts. These 
are facts so well known, that it is needless to insist on them, or to 
pint you that they command the approbation of every liberal man. 
ppi only mention the friendship he has evinced towards Mr 
icketts, and towards those he represented in England, and bring 
yop notice an important measure which he has recommended to 
. wcketts, for our adoption. In the course of the Report which 
•a npst rp, I recollect allusion was mpde to this circumstance • 

1 , as the subject was not at all explained, I beg you wiU permit 
an *6 letter of Dr. Bowring to Mr. Ricketts, which containa 

ne of the measure recommended to our attention, and to make 
min7 ‘he subject, which suggest themselves to my 

heyond a feVl^to.““‘ 
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,^The speaker then read the following letter:— - 

Londm, mh June, 1830 ; 5, Millman Street 
J. W. Ricketts, Esquire. 

My dear Sir,~lt has occurred to me, and nay conviction has been 

greatly strengthened by the concurring opinions of several intelligent 
and wtlUafFectioned friends, that nothing would so effectually serve 
the cause of the Anglo-Indians, as the return of one of their body to 
the British House of Commons. I know of no impediment, legal or 
moral, provided funds could be raised for the purpose ; and I should 
most cordially lend my best assistance for the accomplishment of this 
interesting object. To succeed, would be to elevate the class into 
a position of equality: its effects in India must be exceedingly 
salutary, and in England scarcely less so. You would have an organ 
in the most eminent sphere of usefulness, whose existence alone would 
necessarily fling a lustre on those he represented. How could thj 
long continue divested of the lowest rights, who took a share in 
the highest legislation } That especial care should be taken in the 
choice of an individual candidate for parliamentary honors, is too 
obvious to be insisted on. He should have the power of ready address, 
and as much of knowledge, virtue, and activity, as can be found among 
you— moral and intellectual aptitude in such a high degree as may 
be accessible, and habits of business for the due discharge of hii 
duties. It is enough for me to have thrown out the hint, and to 
proffer any services, which may help the cause of those wliose condi. 
tion to meliorate is one of the highest claims on that country, to 
which, in truth, they owe their existence, and (would it were other, 
wise !) their present position. 

1 am, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) John Bowring. 

The arguments which we have urged to recommend the proposed 
measure, are of a nature which carries conviction along with it; they 
are drawn from such admirable facts and established principles, as great- 
ly add to the solidity of the reasoning which the letter contains. I shall, 
however, mention another circumstance calculated to shew the pro- 
priety of adopting the suggestion of Dr. Bowring. We are all 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Irish Catholics for obtaining 
emancipation j we all know that one of the chief privileges, for which 
they petitioned Parliament, was the repeal of the law which prevented 
Catholics from occupying a seat in Parliament, and shut them out 
from having any share in legislation ; and we know the continued 
importunities of the petitioners for obtaining this privilege. It cannot 
be denied that the collective wisdom of IrelandJ^Jind even of a paif 
of England, was employed in framing the Catholic petitions, and th» 
the petitioners made no demand, but those from compliance wit 
which they expected to derive solid and extensive benefits. T c, 
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r«i«»ted their importunities to Parliament, till their prayer was graili- 
eJ ; and they are now enjoying the salutary effects arising from the 
repeal of the law, which shut them out from the House of Legislature. 
: Now if we find that, after the maturest deliberation, they unanimously 
; agreed that the acquisition of this privilege was important towards the 
meUoration of their condition, and if it be an established principle 
that similar causes produce similar effects, may we not infer from 
hence that important benefits would result to us, if one or more of our 
body were returned to the British House of Commons, and thus we 
had a channel in that high legislative assembly, through which to 
forward our prayers to our rulers? Indeed, Gentlemen, when I reflect 
that there has never existed any such legal bar to our occupying a 
scat in Parliament, as that which had shut out the CathoUcs from it, I am 
astonished that this salutary, this important subject has not been yet 
thought of by any of us ; at least not till this moment publicly agitau 
cd. Does not this omission exhibit palpable signs of that apathy 
and indifference to our poUtical situation, for which we have been so 
often, perhaps too justly, censured? 


There arc two circumstances mentioned by Dr. Bowring, which 
deserve our particular attention-the qualifications of a candidate for 
parliamentary honors, and the pecuniary means which will be re- 
quired to procure him a seat in Parliament. As to the first point, I am 
not prepared to demonstrate that an East Indian can be found in 
eveiy respect qualified to discharge the important duties which, 
as an useful member of Parliament, this country will demand at bis 
hands, by pointing to any particular individual. I rather fear that 
the mention of such a subject from an indifferent speaker Hke me is 
somewhat calculated to raise a smile on the countenance of ray audi, 
tors, ijut then I ask, whether England could produce a Brougham 
a Canriing, or a Peel, before she had a Parliament which required 
jnm hke these to perform its duties; or Ireland could boast of It 
f lampion like O’Connell, before she began to smart under the lash 
pena enactments? If these great men spontaneously sprung up 
rorn the circumstances of the times, and the necessities of events, then 

^ qualified for parlia- 

otohI'I * 1’"“" 

enabl^ ’ studies would 

<lisclill!”f 1 *** the qualifications necessary for the 

viscnaTge of parliamentary duties ? 

is another subject which 
poim r ir ‘1“®““®“- is » subject which speaks hie to the 

fof avoiiul Thetffi “f.®®”®*!’®* P“^"‘®® ”® ‘® P®i“‘ «“t any plan 
'» this ILf *fficultits, which may aiise from a want of means 
espect. I can only say that the important benefits, which 
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m«y be expected to result from such a measure, ought to induce tn 
to come forward in its support. It is true we are informed, that now 
the civil and the military services are thrown open to us; but it 
is equally true that, without great interest and influence, it is utterly 
impossible to procure admission into them. These powerful agent? 
which control the actions of men, are essentially requisite in our case- 
but these are requisites, the want of which is felt amongst us laorj 
than that of any thing else. In short, it is a painful, although an 
undeniable fa^t, that the interest and the influence we possess are 
extremely limited. The short period that Mr. Ricketts resided in 
England, and employed in our behalf all the influence which were 
available to him, has obtained for us important benefits, and is likely 
to procure much more. May we not conclude from this circumstance 
if we had one of our own body permanently residing in England 
taking a share in the highest legislative discussions, and among the 
highest functionaries of the state, that much benefit would result to 
us from the influence which he must possess, when placed in such 
circumstances, that our cause would then have a zealous advocate 
and that the avenues to advancement, which are yet virtually shut 
against us, would then be accessible to us ? In all new undertakings, 
the greatest difficulties occur in the beginning, and then they dimi. 
nish in proportion to the success of that undertaking. If once the 
East Indians were introduced into the higher branches of the service, 
we should soon begin to feel the advantages arising from such an 
event, and to be convinced that the expense, to which we had been 
put for the purpose of rendering that service accessible to us, has not 
been uselessly lavished on a chimerical pursuit. 

Although I have enlarged on this subject more than on that which 
I said was the cause of my intruding on your attention, yet 1 am 
not just now prepared to make any specific proposition on the subject. 
Such a step would at present be premature. I have made these 
remarks, and agitated this subject publicly, simply with a view that it 
may be kept in our recollection, and more fully discussed on some 
future occasion, when the public will be prepared to enter into its 
merits, and to examine at leisure the many important results which 
may be expected to arise from the adoption of such a measure. 

I shall now conclude my address by reading the motion, which I 
beg earnestly to recommend to your unanimous approval 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting are equally due to the 
Sir Alescander Johnston, Dr. J. Bowring, and Mr. J. Crawfurd, p 
the warm and friendly interest so kindly taken by each of them in thi 
East Indian cause ; and that the same be communicated to them 
Uvely by the Chairman of the Meeting, 
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around me. Although our respected delegate has informed us of his 
having received very favorable assurances from certain noble Lords and 
other influential individuals in Parliament, I cannot see the evils 
which the adoption of this Resolution is likely to entail. Why are we 
assembled here this day ? Are we to confine ourselves to a particular 
routine, and exclude all matters which do not come exactly within it ? 
Is this assembly unprepared to entertain this proposition ? What 
is the difficulty in its way ? Is it characterized by less discretion than 
zeal ? He who entertains such a notion, has certainly misunderstood 
the object of my friend, Mr. Pote, and attended but indiflTerently to 
the tenor of his suggestion. It is not required of the Committee to 
prepare a Petition this moment ; nor is it supposed that any individual 
present has such a document ready in his pocket, which he has only 
to lay upon the table for instant signature. Such speed is not contem- 
jilated hy us. We only call upon our friends to request the Committee 
to frame another Petition ; and that no haste may do mischief, we 
take care that it shall be fully approved of, before it is signed and 
despatched. Suppose this Resolution is adopted, and that it after- 
wards becomes unnecessary, what harm will be done ? We shall only 
have to change our minds— a matter of trifling inconvenience. 
Were there no other consideration, the fact that one House of 
Commons rarely takes cognizance of Petitions addressed to its prede- 
cessor, should be alone sufficient to convince us of the imperative ne- 
cessity of appealing to the Legislature of Great Britain again. What 
have we hitherto done ? What have we yet obtained ? Where are 
our spoils? Have our rights been restored? Have our claims been 
conceded ? No, Sir, We have but just taken the field ; and now 
shall we rest upon our arms ? The spirit of exclusion has only been 
startled upon his throne; but there sits the demon still, mocking our 
efforts, and grinning over his triumph. Our hearts must not faint, 
our nerves must not slacken. Let us not trust our cause to men, 
who have nothing for us but empty, professions. Our friend, Mr. 
Ricketts, has told us that Lord Ashley sympathizes with us, and that 
Sir Alexander Johnston is deeply interested for us. But their sympa- 
thy and their interest, however likely to call forth our gratitude,' 
should never claim our confidence. Do you suppose that any mem- 
ber of the Legislature, touched by so much tenderness, will address 
either House of Parliament in some such way as this? " Gentle- 
men— Here am I, overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
anxious to restore to that long-neglected, and unjustly treated race, 

the East Indians, those rights which they do not demand.*’— 

No, Sir, such will never be the language of legislators : the bene- 
volence of statesmen seldom incommodes them to such an alarming 
‘degree. But the very facts which Mr. Ricketts’s Report commuDicates 
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to iMj should lead us to distilist noble Lords and Honorable gentle* 
men. What are those facts ? Lord Ashley felt for us. We thank 
his Lordship. He promised to present our Petition. This was gene* 
rous. But, when the time came for his Lordship’s hand to follow 
up the benevolent suggestions of his heart, that hand became suddenly 
paralyzed. Weighty matters of state pressed upon his heart, and 
the Petition was left to make its own way into the House of Com- 
mons. I am apprehensive (though I only suggest the possibility of 
the thing) that matters of state may be as burdensome to our other 
sympathizing friends in Parliament, and that such paralytic attacks, 
as we see do sometimes afflict Lord Ashley, may be common to 
others who are deeply interested in our welfare. To protect our- 
selves against such mischances, it would not, perhaps, be the most 
unwise cour^ to petition the Legislature. Gentlemen, you have 
nothing to fear from firm and respectful remonstrance. Your calls 
for justice must be as incessant as your grievances are heavy ; com- 
plain again and again; complain till you are heard— aye, and until 
you are answered. The ocean leaves traces of every inroad it makes 
upon the shore ; hut it must repeat those inroads with unabated 
strength, and follow them up with rapidity, before it washes away 
the strand. 

Mr. Ricketts, after Mr. Derozio sat down, again addressed 
the Meeting 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.— -You may, perhaps, suppose 
that I now rise to oppose the motion which has just been made by 
Mr. Pote, and seconded by Mr. Derozio, in regard to our preparing 
and forwarding a second Petition to Parliament. Not so ; for I rise 
to third the motion, if such a thing can be done. I am no advocate 
for apathetic indifference and silence, under an oppressive load of de- 
grading disabilities. On the contrary, my motto is, “ Complain loud 
and long, until you are heard and answered;” but perhaps my 
motive in dissuading the Committee, for the present, from a renewal 
of our application to the Legislature, is liable to be mistaken and 
misunderstood ; and I will, therefore, now explain the matter. During 
my residence in England, I was in almost daily communication with 
Members of Parliament ; and, before I came away, they never once 
even so much as hinted to me the necessity or desirableness of aur 
re-petitioning Parliament for the redress of our civil and political 
grievances, on my return to Calcutta. With regard to the technical 
objection referred to, it is true that our Petition was presented to 
the last Parliament, which was afterwards dissolved by the King a 
death ; but the proceedings of the two Select Committees on India 
affairs cannot, from that circumstance alone, be annulled and set 
aside. My evidence before them will be reported on to both Houses 
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of parliament, and there can be no receding from a decision of the 
public question involved in the case. 

But, Gentlemen, while 1 agree to the propriety of our petitioning 
parliament a second time, you will allow me to state my opinion of 
what nature such a Petition should be. We need not, in our second 
petition, go into any lengthy detail of all our disabilities and grievan- 
ces. These are now pretty well known among puhUc men in England, 
and a very brief recital of them will suffice for every purpose. What 
we should now bend our chief attention to, is this. The impression 
on my mind is, that the boon we solicit, — no, this is a misnomer, — I 
mean the concession of our just rights, will no longer be withheld 
from us. It is to the British Parliament we must look for ultimate 
success in the accomplishment of this object ; but I fear that, even 
then, some secret delusion may hereafter be practised towards us, so 
as to keep us out of what the Legislature may fully intend to put us 
in possession of. The door of admission into the Company’s service 
may, perhaps, be thrown open to us in theory, but completely and 
effectually barred against us in practice. Lest the noble intentions of 
the Legislature should be frustrated in some such way as this, I pro- 
pose that we should at once express our honest fears on this head, and 
pray for the insertion of a specific clause in the next charter that may 
be granted to the East India Company, by which a fair proportion of 
their patronage may be transferred to India, and by which they may 
be required to maintain two Colleges in this country, at the public 
expense, on a similar footing to their present Colleges in England. 
This is what I should call fair play ; and this is all we contend for. 

A portion of the East India patronage might thus be transferred to 
the local Government ; who might be empowered, with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, to nominate our East Indian youth, thus 
properly educated in local Colleges, to writerships and cadetships in 
the civil and military services. In certain quarters, this is altogether, 
as I have once before said, a mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; but this is surely taking the matter on its very lowest scale. 

I say that political degradation invariably carries along with it mora. 
degradation; and, if you seek to degrade any man morally, you 
liave only to degrade him politically ; |md the thing is effectually 
done. I repeat it that, in certain quarters, the whole affair of the 
pu'blic administration for British India, is entirely a mercenary 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence; and I really think that, 
were I a Rothschild, with a long purse, it would not be difficult 
for me to comjjound the matter with those, who seem to have no 
other idea of a grave public question, involving important social and 
moral consequences to a whole community of Christian subjects. 
Gentlemen, I say that we have a right to be employed in the service 
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of the etate, in our own native land; and^ so long as this right i 
taken from us, we labour under a wrong, and an injustice, that reflect 
the deepest disgrace upon the authors of our degradation. It would 
even be hard and unjust, for the sake of putting us in possession of 
our right to public employment, to subject us to the necessity of 
seeking it as a boon at the hands of those separated from us by the 
distance of half the globe. Here we are on the spot of our nativity ; 
and here we are willing to render our services to the British Govern^ 
ment. Why should we be put to the trouble of travelling 15,000 
miles from home, in quest of what we might never obtain? The 
thing ought to be placed within our reach on the spot ; it ought 
to be made accessible to us at our own doors. 

With these sentiments, Gentlemen, I say we have a right to 
complain of our grievances ; and complain we will, loud and long, 
till we are heard and answered ; and i would, therefore, conclude by 
thirding the motion just made by Mr. Pote, and seconded by Mr. 
Derozio, as already read to this Meeting. 

The Resolution was, in consequence, unanimously carried; 
and Mr. Bym rose to say, that a Petition was in course of 
preparation, and would be in due time submitted for approv- 
al. A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, 
and the Meeting dissolved about half past two o’clock. 



REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED WITH 


f Ite StttrUtniti’ ^etitian ta parliament. 

The return of Mr. Ricketts to his native country, affords 
the East Indians’ Petition Committee an opportunity of lay- 
ing before their constituents, an account of their transactions 
for a period of something less than two years. The proceed- 
ings of Mr. Ricketts, while in England, as an Agent of the 
East Indians, are so explicitly and fully detailed in his Report 
to the Committee, that nothing of any consequence appears 
left to them to enter upon. Without further remark, 
therefore, the Committee proceed to submit the following 
communication from Mr, Ricketts, for the general infor- 
mation of all concerned:— 

To H. PALMER, Esq. 

Secretary to the East Indians’ Petition Committee^ 

Sir, 

My former letters to the Committee will have regularly apprised 
them of the gradual progress made in our vefy important public cause 
hi England ; and my last letter to you, from Rio Janeiro, under date the 
I November, will have informed them of the untoward circumstan- 
ces which led to my very serious and protracted detention on the 
passage from London to Calcutta. Having now, under a kind Pro- 
vidence, happily escaped the perils of a tedious voyage, and returned 
in safety to my native land, I feel it incumbent on me, as due to ray 
constituents, to embody the whole subject of my mission in one con- 
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nected poiot of view ; and in so doing, I will endeavour to take a re, 
trospective glance at all that has gone by, so as to put them in posses, 
sion of each and every particular, which it may be pf any conse, 
quence for them to know. 

Thanks to the improved spirit of the age, in which it is our hap. 
py lot to live ; our cause is one that needs little or no a4vocacy to se. 
cure <br it the warm interest and hearty co-operation of every honest 
and liberal-minded man. When I first reached London, on the 27th 
of December, 1829, (having arrived at Falmouth on the 23d,) a per- 
fect stranger as I was to all around, the aspect of things, in reference 
to our great work, appeared dark and gloomy to my mind ; while the 
bleak dr^ipess of a desperately severe winter, conspired not a little to 
enhance the difficulties of my situation. All the gentlemen connect- 
ed with Parliament, moreover, as well as Mr. Crawfurd, the accre- 
dited Agent for the inhabitants of Calcutta, for whom 1 had brought 
letters of introduction, through the kindness of our friends in India, 
were at this time absent in the country ; so that I had to grope in the 
dark, as it were, till I could find out a proper way of proceeding. To 
make some sort of a beginning, therefore, (since a beginning must be 
made in every thing,) I took, up my position, by the advice of a kind 
friend, in a set of lodgings, very centrically situated, in Claremont 
Place, Pentonville *, which gave me the double advantage of travel- 
ling either way to the city in one direction, or to the west end of the 
town in the other, as my future engagements might require. 

As Parliament was to open on the 4th of February, the Members 
soon began to flock into town ; some a little before, and some a little 
after, the commencement of the Session ; and 1, of course, kept an eager 
watch for the arrival of those with whom 1 was more immediately to 
have to do, and also for such others as were likely, from the known 
stamp of their public character, to take an interest in our long-neglect- 
ed political condition. Having, accordingly, once broken the ice, 1 pro- 
ceeded step by step in the matter, until it was not long before the ob- 
ject of my mission to England became pretty generally known. With 
perfect truth, I can affirm, that in no one instance was I disappointed as 
to the view taken of our case ; for I really found so decided a Itone of 
liberal-mindedness among public men in general, (with but one or 
two exceptions, in the case of those officially connected with the affairs 
of India,) that I felt myself transported, as it were, into a new world 

* I afterwards transferred my lodgings to Brooksby Street, and from thence 
to Cloudesley Terrace, both in the same neighbourhood. 
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,f politics, quite dissimilar to what we arc usually accustomed to 
jnow in India ; so much so, that what was habitually regarded and 
idmired as a laudable spirit of high-toned political liberality in that 
;ountry, amounted, in the atmosphere of England, to nothing more 
than the mere incipient parts of the science. 

In so saying, I must not be understood to insinuate any thing like the 
most distant reflection upon the community of Calcutta, who, so far 
IS individuality of public character goes, and even taken as a collec- 
tive whole, may fairly vie with any public body, under similar circum- 
stances, in any part of the civilized world ; but the comparatively 
feeble and deteriorated quality of politics in India, viewed by way of 
contrast with the state of things in England, even on matters of ihdis- 
pensably vital importance to the real public good, is easily accounted 
for, by a simple advertence to the glaring fact of a peculiar anomaly in 
the commercio-political frame of state administration in British In- 
dia, which gives rise, in many instances, to an awkward clashing of 
commercial interests with political good, on a liberal and an enlarged 
scale; and this inevitably leads to the e nactm ent of restrictive jnd 
compulsory laws, backed by austere and extra-ju^cial penalties, involv- 
ing too often the sacrifice of the latter for the undue protection of 
the former. 

But to return to the point, and to give you a striking instance in 
illustration of what I mean, the Committee may probably remember 
how much was thought, by our friends in Calcutta, of Sir Charles Grey's 
letter to me, in which he declined giving us the aid of his pecuniary 
subscription, towards the furtherance of our public undertaking, mere- 
ly because he happened to conclude in these words : ' At the same 
time, I am desirous to add, that, in my opinion, the class of persons, of 
whom you are the Agent, have many just claims upon those in whom 
the power is vested of altering the laws of this country, for a full and 
attentive consideration of their present political condition.' This quot- 
ed passage from the letter in question, merely goes to acknowledge 
the justness of our claims to be heard and coimidered, — a position which, 
in England, was altogether regarded as a vapid common-place truism, 
destitute of all intrinsic importance to our cause. 

On the 1st of February, as a preliminary step to future proceedings, 
1 called at the India-house, in Leadenhall Street, first to see Mr. Loch, 
then Chairman of the Court of Directors, and afterwards Mr. Astell, 
then Deputy Chairman. The former received me with a commendable 
degree of oflBcial courtesy ; and we entered into an easy conversation 
fi 2 
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on the state of things in r^ard to our class. Among other points, he 
remarked that there was every disposition, on the part of the Court to 
remedy the legal grievances complained of in our Petition toParlia. 
raent ; but that, so far as regarded our political condition, there weri 
some difficulties involved in the case, which required grave considera- 
tion. These difficulties, no doubt, belong to the abstract question of 
East India patronage, which is known to be so jealously protected 
and guarded against all encroachment. The latter seemed rather shy 
to face the subject, so as to enter freely upon it ; and concluded by say, 
ing, that a Member of Parliament as he was, the whole question would 
V of course, come before him in the proper place, when our Petition shoul^ 
be presented to the House. 

Since ray interviews with Mr. Loch and Mr. Astell, as just men- 
tioned, I repeated my call on the former, and also made it a point to 
see Mr. Campbell, the present Deputy Chairman, together with Mr. 
Edmonstone and Colonel Baillie, two other Directors ; the two former 
of whom (Mr. Campbell and Mr. Edmonstone) shewed an aptitude 
: • to take a pretty fair view of the matter, though the latter (Colonel 
, Baillie) by no means went to any thing like the same extent. Of Mr. 

' Loch, I must decidedly say, that, so far as I am capable of judging, 

• . he appears to be an upright and a well-intentioned legislator for 
. India ; though, perhaps, like many others, strongly warped and ham- 
pered by the force of prescriptive custom and usage, the stubborn 
growth of prejudice and self-interest. Mr. Loch very frankly bore 
testimony to our general respectability, as a class improving in intelli- 
gence, and increasing in numbers. Mr. Campbell did precisely the 
same, making honorable allusion to some with whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted in the Indian Army at Madras. Nor was Mr. 
Edmonstone at all backward in this way ; for he told me, without 
scruple, that India was as much his native country as my own, having 
spent the best part of his lite in it ; and, when the conversation turned 
upon our fitness for offices of trust and importance, he mentioned the 
names of Mr. Breton and Mr. Dunbar, two of our countrymen, 
whose mental attainment^ he said, he had ample opportunities to 
know, and whom he considered as eminently qualified to fill, any Situ- 
ation whatever. As to Colonel Baillie, however unpalatable it may be 
for me to do so, still a sacred regard to truth requires me to say of him, 
that the tendency of his observatioqstSft.v^uyed too much of the rust 
oj^antiquity, and looked very like a studied attompt to throw cold 
water upon the fire of a laudable zeal, fijowing from a good causje. 



On the 19th «f the same month, I had an interview with Lord 
EUenborough, President of the Board of Control, who made many 
inquiries into our case, in the presence of his then Secretary, Mr. G, 
Bankes ; the sequel of which was, that he would consult the LawOffi, 
cers of the Crown on the legal technicaUties of the matter; thus 
leaving, untouched, the other point connected with East India patron- 
age, -a question evidently of grave importance in certS^^ters: ' 
By this time, I was in possession of suificient data to be able to 
judge, that nothing in a satisfactory or tangible shape was to have been 
looked for at the India-house,- Aat great imperial m «rr of lucnitiye 
pjlropage for British Indja^if I accordingly b^TTuIly^r^. 
ed to turn my undivided attention to another and a higher pubUc 

tribunal. 

In pursuance of this resolution, and concurrently with Mr. Crawiiird 
I engaged the Right Honorable C. W. WiUiams Wynn, on the l»th 
of February, to present our Petition in the House of Commons, which, 
the moment the subject was mentioned to him, he most cordiaUy agreed 
to undertake ; and not only so, but also named one or two Peers, who, 
he thought, might, with advantage, do the same in the House of Lords. 
IVith my ready concurrence, therefore, Mr. Wynn very kindly 
arranged the matter with the Earl of Carlisle, on whom I accordingly 
waited with the Lords' Petition, on the 9d of March. 

Things were in such a train, when I called at the India Board, in 
Cannon-Row, Westminster, on the 5th of the same month, to obtain an 
interview with Lord Ashley, a Member of the Board ; who, in happy 
accordance with his known liberal-mindedness, received me very cor- 
dially, and readily entered into a free conversation on the subject of 
my mission ; and so lively an interest did he take in the matter, clearly 
the result of his own views, that he frankly volunteered hims^tobe 
the medium of presenting our Petition in the House of Commons, 
peit this, I, of course, made his Lordship acquainted with the true 
tjtte of the case, m regard to the arrangement already concluded with 
yim, but stilly though placed in a delicate predicament towards 
f at gentleman, I promised to do my best to obtain his consent to t 
rans er of the Petition, as proposed by Lord Ashley ; and I felt myself 
pe justified in going thus far, from the consideration (as Mr. Wynn 
^ so correctly observed in his speech in the House, on the 4th of 
that much weight would doubtless attach to the very fact of so 
jominent a ^art being taken in our favor by a Noble Lord filHng a ' 
IS enal office at the India Board, and also from the firm belief in 
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my mind, th«t Mr, Wynn would himsetf readily concur in the gam, 
view of the matter, and generously waive all scruplet of pergonal 
delicacy about it. Nor in this was I at all disappointed ; for jjj 
Wynn, when I afterwards called to see him on the sulject, literal! 
acted out the very part I had just before, as it were, theoreticallv 
given him due credit for. 

Lord Ashley further told me, that he would confer with his colleagues 
at the India Board, and also with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
at the India-house, to feel their pulse on the subject, so as at once to 
do the thing in a fair and open way ; and that, if I would favor him 
with a call, two days after, at his private residence in King-street, St 
James’s, he would let me know the result. I accordingly waited upon 
his Lordship on the 7th, when he gave me a cordial reception; telling 
me, with expressions of great pleasure, and much to his credit, that all 
was^ttleiTiu the most satisfactory manner, since the home pthorltijs 
were now quite willing to throw open to ouTclasrevery branch of 
the fe^ar service in India, '^tHduTahy distihctidh’ or reserve; and 
th’&t, so far as the legal disahilities went, after due consultation with 
the Law Officers of the Crown, they would be fully prepared to remove 
them by a legislative enactment suited to the case. All this, his Lord, 
ship said, he would have the pleasure to state publicly in his speech, 
while presenting our Petition. He moreover added, (in consequence 
of my expressed wish to see matters adjusted at an early period, pre- 
paratory to my returning to India,) that the India Board would in- 
struct the Court of Directors to write out to the Bengal Government in 
their next despatches, apprizing them, officially, of what had taken 
place; and, to enable me to return with satisfaction to my constituent* 
in India, that he would give me a pledge in writing to the purport 
that all should be carried into effect. 

Nothing could have been more honorable to Lord Ashley, than the 
very fair and liberal part he had so spontaneously taken in the affair; 
and, if things underwent a different turn not long afterwards, as the 
sequel will shew, I must freely and unequivocally acquit his Lordship 
of all voluntary fault whatever. So far from imputing blame to him 
on this account, I have always been foremost to sympathize with him 
for the awkward embarrassme it, in which he soon became involved, by 
reason of circumstances beyond his control. Public men acting on the 
broad basis of liberal views and principles, will sometimes be hamper- 
ed in this way, but without necessarily entailing on themselves any 
impeachment of their moral or political consistency as individuals ; 
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and Lord Ashley was, I am siire, precisely so situated in a lubaequeat 
stage of the affair. 

The Commons' Petition was accordingly now to have been presented 
Ijy Lord Ashley on an early day ; but, just about this time, Lord 
Ellenborough^ int^r^^ Ae matter in suspense, 

he should consult, the Crown on the technical pmfffi 
involved in our case^lJlaiters iiius remained until the Sd of Apiil, 
(prior to wlfiich, However, I was accustomed to see Lord Ashley 
once or twice a week, generally by appointment, and sometimes 
of my own accord,) when, calling upon his Lordship, agreeably 
to appointment, in order to have ' a little more familiar conver* 
gation with him on the subject,’ to useliis own words, he, ^evidaitly, 
with much proper keenness of feeling, told me that * he was al- 
most ashamed to see me that morning ; as, since his last appointment 
with me, and after all the open and straight-forward manner in ^ch 
I had acted throughout, he was sorry to be obliged to say that tmngs 
had taken a sudden turn, by which he felt himself restrained from pre- 
senting the Petition, however willing and happy he might still be to 
do so.’ His Lordship’s apology to me on this account, was most ample 
and kind, and quite characteristic of his own honorable straight- 
forwardness ; and 1, of course, very readily exculpated him from all 
deserved blame in the matter, strongly alive as I was to the pressing 
and unavoidable exigency of the case. This sudden turn took place 
between Tuesday the 30th of March, (when Lord Ashley, according 
to Parliamentary usage, gave notice in the House of his intention to 
present our Petition on Monday, the 5th of April,) and Saturday, 
the 3d, when 1 saw him a greeably to appointment. 

Though most feelingly disappointed as to the prompt adjustment 
of the question, according to the original plan, yet Lord Ashley assur- 
ed me that there was every symptom of a friendly disposition, on the 
part of the Government, towards our long-neglected claims ; and that 
they merely wished to take evidence on the subject before the Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, and, after thoroughly sifting 
and weighing the whole matter, to decide upon the real merits of the 
case. No possible objection could, of course, have beeu made to so fair 
and reasonable a mode of proceeding ; since there was no doubt in my 
as to the final result, so long as the Legislature did but do their 
; and, indeed, were this course resolved on at an earlier stage of 
business, the circumstance would have been hailed by me with 
* See Appendix, No. 1. 
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unmixed satisfaction. As it was, an alloy to that satisfaction came 
along with the natural disappointment resulting from the difference, go 
far as r^ards the mere question of time, between a summary adjugt. 

I ment, founded upon a strong eagle-eyed view of the w^le case, and 
a more ta^y one, groundeJ"upon the lingering proce^of^ foomd and 
protracted investigation; nor was this feeling of just appointment 
the less poignant, from the consideration that Lord Ashley had, for the 
present, so unexpectedly failed in compassing his noble views of things. 

As matters took so astounding a turn, I was once more reduced to 
the delicate alternative of going back to Mr. Wynn, with a plain story 
of the whole case, as it then stood, in order that he might again kind, 
ly undertake to present our Petition in the House of Commons, as 
originally planned ; and, indeed, if proof were wanting of that gentle, 
man's dignified sacrifice of personal feeling, and of his sincere wish to 
promote a public cause, purely on public grounds, this proof was amply 
furnished to my mind, in his unhesitating readiness to comply with 
my second request. To Mr. Wynn, therefore, (no less than to Lord 
Ashley, for his laudable intentions, temporarily frustrated by others,) 
are the East Indian public doubly indebted for the vital services so 
cheerfully rendered by him on this occasion. 

Before I proceed any further, I ought here to mention, for the 
sake of chronological order, that, agreeably to a pledge given to my 
constituents in Calcutta, I addressed a letter, on the 3rd of March, 
to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, transmitting, for his perusal, 
a printed copy of our Petition, and requesting the favor of an audi- 
ence ; and also one of a similar tenor to Mr. Peel (now Sir Kobert) 
of the Home Department. Both the one and the other of these public 
functionaries, like men of business, were alike prompt and polite 
in their replies respectively. The latter assigned the multiplicity 
of his public avocations as a reason for asking me, if convenient, to 
communicate what I had to say in a written form; adding, how- 
ever, that ^ he would see me some time hence, if I still thought 
an interview necessary.’ ^ The former suggested the expediency of 
my communicating, in the first instance, with the President of the 
Board of Control, and with the Chairman of the Court of Directors; 
if after which, I still wished for an audience, His Grace would appoint 
a time for seeing me. To this I wrote in reply, to say, that I had 
already opened a communication with the two quarters pointed out 
to me ; and would, therefore, of course, avail myself of the promised 
audienfce. A rejoinder from the Duke purported to give me a sort 
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of full-length portrait of his numerous engagements during the 
day; consequence *of which, his Grace Said, '' he would be much 
obliged to me,^ if I would put in writing what I wished to repre- 
sent; but that, if I could not do so, he would endeavour to find 
time to receive me at an early hour in the morning." Upon this, 

I wrote back" to inform his Grace, that I would do myself the honor 
to wait upon him any morning he might appoint for the purpose. 
Here the correspondence most abruptly dropped ; nor did I hear 
from the Duke again. As to Mr. Peel, I replied to his letter, to say 
that having seen a Noble Lord at the India Board, (Lord Ashley,) since 
first writing to him, I considered that the necessity for troubling him, 
either with a verbal or written communication, ceased to exist ; and 
would not, therefore, intrude upon his valuable time, occupied,* as he 
must be, with various matters of importance*. 

So far as Mr. Peel is concerned, I must allow that all was right 
and proper ; but I confess I had, and still have, some misgivings 
about the perfect decency of the Duke’s silent retraction, under 
the circumstances of the case, and after once positively giving me 
to understand that he would see me at an early hour in the morn- 
ing and the only way I can possibly account for it in my own mind, 
IS this. The Duke was in almost daily intercourse with Lord Ellen- 
borough, on one subject and another, as a Member of the Cabinet ; and 
it is more than likely, that, after conversing with him about our Peti- 
tion to Parliament, his Grace did not deem it worth while seeing me, 
as he had just before intended. At all events, if such was really the 
case, a very ordinary degree of official courtesy might have dictated 
the propriety of a brief apologetic answer, at once simply telling me so. 
Thus much have I felt it right to say, by no means in a tone of com- 
i plaint, but merely by way of necessary explanation, so far as regards 
my abortive purpose (without any fault of mine) to obtain an inter- 
view, first with the Duke of Wellington, and then with Mr. Peel. 

After this, beyond my continued interviews, from time to time, with 
different Members of Parliament, whose names it may, perhaps, be 
needless to mention, and also an interview with Lord Calthorpe, who, 
through another gentleman, expressed a wish to see me t, nothing of 
any consequence occurred, until the presentment of our Petition by 
hord Carlisle, in the House of Lords, on the 29th of March. His 
horrlship very kindly gave me an order of admission into the House, 

* See Appendix, Nos. 2. to 9. f See Appendix, Nos. 10 and 11. 
r 
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that I might witness the debate on the occasion ; but so extremelj 
unfortunate was I, when «I reached the place, as to fiiid myself jugi 
a little too late to realize my wishes in that respect. In this instance, 
as it turned out, I was led into a mistake about tho exact hQur foi 
the opening of the House ; and, as the Petition wa. presented among 
the earlier business of the evening, I thiw stupidly missed the 
anticipated satisfaction of seeing things for myself, but from no fault 
whatever on the part of Lord Carlisle. 

On the 31 st of March, in obedience to a summons from the House 
of Lords*, I attended to give evidence before their Select Committee 
on the affairs of India. The Committee Meeting was well attended • 
and the Duke of Wellington was also present on the occasion. Most 
of the Peers shewed an inclination to draw out to public view, by the 
fair drift of their questions, the aggravated evils of our civil and politi- 
cal condition ; while Lord Ellenborough was the only one among 
them, who, assuming a sort of ex-officio position in the affair, endea- 
voured, by the ordinary process of cross-examination, to palliate and 
soften down, as much as possible, the otherwise glaringly self-evident 
hardships of our case. A manuscript copy of my evidence on this 
occasion, as taken from a printed one belonging to Lord Carlisle, oc- 
cupies a place in the Appendixf. 

While on this part of the subject, I may as well mention that it 
was in the House of Lords I first saw Sir Alexander Johnston,— a name 
so familiar to the merited applause of India, on account of its associa- 
tion with much public good, emanating from all his liberal-minded 
career, whilst Chief Justice and Member of Council at Ceylon. He 
was also in attendance at the House, for the purpose of giving evidence 
on India affairs ; and, after some interesting conversation between us, 
touching my mission to England, he gave me his card for the sake of 
renewing it more fully, at his own house, on a future day To Sir 
Alexander, as truth and justice require me to avorw, I owe a peculiar 
class of obligations, for the characteristic ardour of mind, with which 
he so readily entered into our case ; for the very warm interest he so 
steadily continued to tak^ in it, and for all the personal kind attentions 
so uniformly shewn me up to the day of my quitting England. 
Thus much must I say of him just now ; but a principle of fair deal- 
ing with all parties, will constrain me to renew the subject in a subse- 
quent part of this letter. 


See Appendix, Nos. 12 and 13. 


f See No. 14. 
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But to return from this seeming digression. The Easter racatiott now 
intervening, which lasted for three weeb, all business was, of course, 
suspended in both Houses of Parliament ; and, soon after the resump- 
of the session, our Petition was presented by Mr. Wynn, in the 
House of Commons, on the 4>th of May. Never before, since ray arrival 
in England, did I witness a more interesting spectacle, than the one 
presented to mjr sight on this occasion ; and Mr. Wynn very kindly^ 
secured a seat for me in the House, below the gallery, where I truly en- 
joyed a rich mental feast, afforded by the warm debate arising from the 
subject,— one which was now, for the first time, fairly and tangibly 
brought before the Legislature. Without exception, it was decidedly 
the best thing in the way of a debate in the House that evening, as was 
also acknowledged by others ; and Mr. Crawfurd, who was likewise 
present, came up to congratulate me on the peculiar warmth of interest 
shewn to be felt by the different speakers, and on the happy issue of 
the business, so far as it went. 

To Mr. Wynn, therefore, and also to Sir James Mackintosh and 
Sir Charles Forbes, to Mr. J. Stewart and Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, 
are the East Indian public pre-eminently indebted, for the highly bene- 
ficial results accruing from their parliamentary exertions in an affair, 
which concerns a politically degraded and proscribed class of Cliristian 
population, subject to the rule of a British-Christian Government, at 
the distance of half the globe. Nor are our obligations, in this respect, 
tlie less due to Dr. S. Lushington and Mr. J. Hume; who, but for the 
lateness of their arrival on the particular evening referred to, would 
have taken their full share in the debate. 

The separate debates on our Petition in both Houses of Parliament 
were, it is true, reported in the Newspapers of the day, but in so 
imperfect and meagre a way, as to leave no more than a mere skele- 
ton of the thing ; and it, therefore, became necessary for me to look 
elsewhere for a more full and detailed account. It was now I began 
to regret that I had not employed a special Reporter on our own ac- 
count; but this omission is to be ascribedjinot to any lack of will to 
lio my^best in every way, but purely to the chilling and benumbing 
influence of an English climate, which is often such as almost to stul- 
tify an old Indian, always accustomed to breathe in a warm latitude, 
»nd to deprive him of much of that ready-witted presence of mind, 
of that staid composure of judgment, which are found to be so 
ctninently useful in the active business of life. It soon occurred to 
however, that a work called The Mirror of Parliament,” was the 
C 2 
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best source whence the deficiency might be supplied to advantage; 
and here I can only say, to the credit of Mr. Barrow> the Editor of 
that publication, (it being intended solely for the U5(ff- of subscribers,) 
that I had no difficulty in compassing ray obiject For the ooinplete re, 
port, therefore, which I afterwards published in the more convenient 
form of a pamphlet, (1,000 copies of which were forwarded to the 
Committee at Calcutta, 400 to the East Indian community at Madras, 
200 to that at Bombay, and a considerable number circulated in Eng, 
land,) we are indebted to the Conductor of the Mirror of Parliament ; 
but for whose disinterested kindness in thus accommodating rne, I 
must have been doomed to sink into hopeless disappointment, with 
a mere echo of gone-by interesting speeches tingling in my ears. 

So far as regards Lord Carlisle's speech, however, I deem it my 
duty, in justice to his Lordship, to insert in the Appendix, a letter* 
ivritten by him, on receiving a few copies of the printed debates which 
I sent. As already explained in a former part of this letter, I did not 
personally witness what took place in the House of Lords, in reference 
to our Petition; and hence it was very natural forme to conclude, 
that the report of his Lordship’s speech, as given in the Mirror of Par, 
liament, was substantially correct ; though in this, I was afterwards 
sorry to find myself mistaken. At the risk of needlessly swelling out 
this my report to the Committee, already perhaps too lengthy, I have 
prevailed on myself to give a full statement of the case, by inserting 
also my reply to Lord Carlisle’s letterf ; which, however, still leaves 
it necessary for me to add a word or two, by way of further explana- 
tion. When Lord Carlisle presented the Lords’ Petition, on the 29th 
of March, there was no intention in my mind to publish the de- 
bate separately, on our own account, under an idea that a report 
of it in the Newspapers of the day would suffice for every ordinary 
purpose; and, not having been present on the occasion, as before 
stated, I was naturally led to conclude that all was right, so far 
as the substance of the matter went. Not so, however, in regard 
to the debate on the Coipmons’ Petition, presented by Mr. Wynn, on 
the 4th of May. Having personally witnessed what took place in the 
Lower House, I was, of course, better enabled to judge for myself; and, 
seeing but a meagre Newspaper report of the debate the next day, 
1 felt convinced that nothing like justice had been done to the very 
able and interesting speeches of the different Members ; and it was 
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precisely this disappointment that gave rise to the first idea of the 
desirableness of publishing a new version of the whole, in the perma- 
nent form of a pamphlet. 

ith regard incorrectness of Lord Carlisle’s speech in the 
Upper House, I can only account for it in this way. When his Lord- 
ship rose to present the Lords’ Petition, having commenced with stat- 
ing that it was one from a certain class of the Christian population in 
India, it is Widely enough that this circumstance alone was quite 
sufficient to produce a sort of narcotic effect on the mind of the Report- 
er, who must have treated the matter as one of subordinate interest, 
relating to a scene separated by the distance of half the globe ; and 
hence a mere hurried guess, as I must now call it, at Lord Carlisle’s 
speech on the occasion, as given in the Mirror of Parliament. Quite 
otherwise, however, with the Lower House. When Mr. Wynn rose 
to present the Commons’ Petition, the cry of Order, order” resound- 
ed more than once from the Speaker; and Mr*. Wynn himself, expe- 
liencing some little inconvenience from the prevailing buz in the 
House, very courteously turned round and requested the Honourable 
Members to desist for a few moments. Perfect silence and order being 
now jcstored, Mr. Wynn proceeded without interruption, and was 
attentively listened to; and the whole of the debate growing out of 
the matter, became strikingly spirited and interesting. 

Before finally quitting this branch of the subject, I must be allow- 
ed to express my sense of gratitude to Lord Carlisle, for the kind 
share of interest he took in presenting our Petition in the House of 
Lords and in examining me before the Lords’ Committee ; and, 
tlioiigh he had but a simple part to act in the matter, and abstained, 
for the reason assigned in his letter, from enlarging on our case wliile 
presenting the Petition, yet our obligations to his Lordship remain 
unaffected by that circumstance. 

Ileturuing home from the House at a late hour of the night, and 
di>ing above all influence of climate, I was impressed with feelings of 
lively gratification at what I had just witnessed, beyond any thing that 
I can now describe ; and the next evening, being present at the East 
Indians’ Dinner Club, then newly formed by some of our fellow-coun- 
trymen in London, 1 there saw many of our friends ; and, among the 
rest, Mr. II. 0. R. Wilsone, a firm and steady adherent to our common 
cause. The conversation naturally turning upon the parliamentary 
'iebates of the preceding evening, we were unanimously of opinion that 
should address a letter of thanks to Mr. Wynn, and to the other 
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gentlemen who had taken so praiseworthy an interest in advocating our 
long-neglected rights. Copies of both our letter, and of Mr. Wynn’s 
reply, will be found in the Appendix* ; and I am iDtost fully persuaded 
in my own mind, that the East Indian pubHo ^ill not be backward 
in redeeming our voluntary pledge, as regards a rich hlrvest of 
grateful feeling in this country.*' 

Precisely a similar letter was also addressed by us to Sir James 
Mackintosh and Sir Charles Forbes, respectively ; but from neither of 
them, were we so fortunate as to receive a reply. This omission on their 
part, however, is not, in my opinion, to be imputed to aAy thing lij^e 
want of courtesy, or proper feeling, towards us ; but may rather be 
accounted for, with regard to the former, by the circumstance of a 
serious bereavement in his family, just about this time, which of course 
precluded all attention to business ; and, with regard to the latter, by 
the fact of his having then been laid up with a fit of severe 
illness, which must have produced a like effect. 

After the presentation of both Petitions, one in the House of Lords, 
and the other in the House of Commons, as already mentioned, and 
after ray examination before the Lords* Committee, nothing further 
of essential consequence remained for me, than to wait a similar pro- 
cess before the other Committee ; and, indeed, at one time, I saw no 
prospect of this taking place during the then present session. The Cora, 
rnotis* Committee were long occupied in collecting evidence on matters 
relative to the China trade, having commenced their work in this 
department ; and, when they had fairly brought their proceedings 
on that head to a close, which was towards the end of May, for the 
purpose of entering upon India affairs, I thought it my duty to make 
every effort to get myself examined on an early day, so as to be enabled 
to return to India. Having, accordingly, made the necessary attempt, 
I was told by Mr. Wynn, and some other gentlemen on the Committee, 
that their regular plan of proceeding was such as to hold out little or 
no hope of compliance with my request, until the ensuing session ; 
hut that, if I were real^v anxious to return home to Calcutta, they 
would take care to see that other witnesses, who had before resided 
in India, should he examined with reference to the civil and political 
disabilities of our case. Thus ascertaining the exact position of things, 
I waited a little longer, to see how matters would go, and then made 
up my mind to treat for a passage to Calcutta, which I actually 
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engaged on the I4th of June; but, haring once done eo, I soon 
,0 reflect on the serious gravity of my disappointment in leaving 
England, without preyiously doing all that wag essential on my part 
towards the succe[|f of W cause. 

Taking this strong view of the matter, I lost no time in repairing 
once more to Mr. Wynn, to say that I had just engaged a passage 
to Calcutta, but could not leave England with any degree of comfort, 
on account of my non-examination before the Commons’ Committee! 
1 was told, in reply, that the Committee were now occupied in examin- 
ing m the Company’s Accountant-General, on the finances 
of India ; but still, for the reasons stated by me, Mr. Wy|m kindly 
promised that, with the concurrence of his colleagues, ho .would 
endeavour to bring about my summary examination, if posuble. At 
the same time, I waited upon Mr. Stewart, and one or two other 
gentlemen connected with the Committee, to obtain theii* fkiendly 
assistance in the same way ; and, to my great joy arising from sgree- 
ahle disappointment, I had soon the complete satisfaction to know 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the Committee had 
most liberally resolved on suspending Mr. Lloyd s examination, pro 
tmpore, to make room for mine. For their very kind and considerate 
regard to my wishes on this occasion, I must ever feel deeply indebted 
to those gentlemen who so readily interested themselves in ray behalf. 
Nor can I here omit to express myself thankful to Mr. Stewart, 
who very kindly offered, if I wished at any time to witness the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, to introduce me into their chambers, with 
the concurrence of the Chairman ; though other pressing engagements 
interfered with my availing myself of the kind oflfer. 

Matters being thus satisfactorily arranged, in obedience to a sum- 
mons signed by the Chairman of the Committee *, I attended in the 
House of Commons, on Monday the 21st of June, for the purpose of 
giving rny evidence. The interrogatories put to me on this occasion, 
happily discover much of a feeling of deep interest in the details of 
our case. Hence the eliciting of many fresh points in my examina- 
tion before the Committee in the Loweir House, which were left 
untouched before that of the Upper. The Committee adjourned about 
3 0 clock in the afternoon, and resumed my examination at their next 
sitting on Thursday, the 24th. My bodily health had, since my first ar- 
rival in England, now began to decline sensibly, from a perpetual 
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Struggle with the extreme ficklenegs of the climate ; and, on this occa. 
sion, I proceeded to the House under a violent irritation of fever ; 
which becoming known, I was advised to go home. This, however, 
j I declined doing, from my great anxiety to despatch the busihess, lest 
a total cessation might take place from the approaching event of the 
King’s death, which occurred, as it turned out, but tWo days after ; 
and my adjourned examination was accordingly gone through. ^ 
manuscript copy of my evidence before the Committee in the House of 
Commons, as taken from a printed one belonging to Mr. Wynn, will 
be found to occupy a suitable place in the Appendix *. ^ 

Upon noV taking a cool and deliberate retrospect of the whole 
matter, 1 have only to" regret my failure in repulsing, with a due regard 
to justice, and in the strongest terms compatible with a sense of prp. 
per decorum, certain antiquated notions of an illiberal stamp, hatched 
in a particular quarter connected with the India House, as embodied 
in the questions put to me in the course of my examination. For this 
self-conscious failure on my part, 1 hope not to stand chargeable with 
a deficiency of right feeling suited to the case ; since, in my own de. 
fence, I can truly plead a weak state of health, very sensibly affecting 
my spirits, doubtless superinduced by the benumbing influence of a 
desperately severe and changeable climate. What 1 here allude to, 
regards questions relative to '^colour, caste of mothers, want of men. 
tal qualifications,” and so forth ; the two former being, indeed, 
of so grave a magnitude, as to prop up a system of aristocracy, 
based on the flimsy texture of the skin, to the utter overthrow of 
every principle of sound moral philosophy. 

So far as regards any silly prejudice, arising from '' colour and caste 
of mothers,” these are distortions of the fact too puerile and un- 
founded, to deserve a serious thought in the mind of a reasonable 
being ; but, with regard to the matter of mental qualifications," the 
question seems to claim a little sober treatment. And here, I would ask, 
what are the qualifications necessary to fit men for the public service 
in India? Are they human, angelic, or divine? If the two latter, 
cold and hopeless despaif belongs to our case, until the Millenium 
shall have done its perfect work amongst us; but I rather, think 
that the qualifications so much insisted on, are merely human; 
and what are they ? Embracing the circle of moral qualities, they consist 
in principles of uniform probity and rectitude, which lead to correctne^ 
of public character and conduct through life; and, with regard 
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„e,.tal qualities, they are made up of such ingredients, as common 
,e,„e. a sound understanding, combined with a competent knowledge 
of English, an, 1 the vernaeular dialects of the country, and a practical 
aiititnde for the despatch of public business. With these qualifications 
(,olen on the lowest scale, for the mere sake of argument, but which 
may, of course, be carried to a still higher pitch, if desirable,) superad- 
deJ to an honest regard for the publie good of India, it must require 
,he presence of a monstrous political anomaly to bar the door against 
camlulates for public employment,-^nch an anomaly as has, I must 
say it to the shame of England, already too long been 'allowed to 
exist in India. 

Having now gone through a faithful detail of the main proceedings 
toiraectcl with my public mission to the British Legislature in what 
further remains I will confine myself to a few interesting topira which 
have occasionally occupied my mind, as bearing a general aspeet on 

oiir case. 


Here I must begin with giving all due praise to Sir Alexander 

Johnston, for the very creditable share of interest, as before observed 

take, by him in favor of our class. His conversations with me on this 
sulijcct, were peculiarly interesting. He told me that, during his 
rosulence at Ceylon, he paid every attention to the case of East Indians 
.n,l of the natives in general, on that island ; and it was precisely in 
I'ursnance of his liberal habits of thinking on such points, that he perse- 
vere, I, and at length succeeded in introducing among them the system 
"1 1,',.',I by jury, so justiy admired by all civilised nations. He further 

iMde itapoint to elevate their political condition, by throwing open 

"tuations of r^pectability in his Court, to qualified persons born on 
I le ,sla,id, and Slso the ofiice of local Magistrates in the interior where 
""table opportunities offered; and, during his j.eriodical circuits he 
hts power fojyrholiiheir per^nal resp« byinvit. 

“If ™ "" wi* iJic civil atid 'mHiTary 

"itllr' I ‘“r"* Though ■riol directly- connected 

subject ; stiH, as so materially refleeving on the highly praise, 
nf I “ay aho mention, that it 

altont th! ’ P™P"ators, Wnght 

IJihofA all children born of slave parents, alfcr the 

-w! PriTf '■0-®^ the 

“Mavc, hirth-day; and so heartily did the proprietors 

"'h point 7 / " " philanthropic views of Sir Alexander on 

• Pat, in many instances, they acted upon them to the length 
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of emancipating adult slaves of their own accord ; so that, the fresh 
importation of slaves being declared illegal, and the offspring of 
slaves being free, the horrible traffic in human flesh must, ere long^ 
die a natural death, leaving not even a vestige of slavery on the islanj 
at no great distance of time. This splendid act of philanthropy alone, 
if there were no other, is sufficient to hand down the name of Sir 
Alexander Johnston to the latest posterity in India ; but there are 
still two other points, about which Sir Alexander interested himself; 
viz. the invidious restrictions placed on the civil rights of the Catho- 
lic community, and the prohibitory laws against the holding of laudi 
by Europeans; both of which evils were afterwards accordingly re. 
moved. Let it not be supposed, however, that 1 mention these facts, 
for the paltry purpose of idolizing Sir Alexander. Far from it. I do so 
merely in a way of deserved eulogy, and just to show what can and 
might be done for British India, by a public functionary of the requisite 
influence, and of the right stamp. 

As more immediately bearing on our general cause, I must do Sir 
Alexander Johnston the common justice to say, that he invariably 
shewed me many kind attentions, for which I cannot but ever feel 
thankful. Among the rest, he personally invited me to attend the 
periodical Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society, in Grafton street, of 
which he is a Member, as well as President of their Committee of Cor- 
respondence. At his invitation, too, I attended the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society, on the 6th of June ; Lord Amherst having been 
called to the chair, in the absence of Mr. Wynn, the President, ’.vho 
was detained by some business in the House of Commons. On this 
occasion, after the reading of the Annual Report by the Secretary, Sir 
Alexander addressed the Meeting in an eloquent strain, at some length. 
His speech embraced a succinct review of their proceedings in the Cor- 
respondence department, during the past year ; and, in the wide range 
of his other observations, he took a glance at the various tribes inha- 
biting different parts of India, and the Eastern Archipelago, concern- 
ing whose habits, customs, and manners, and whose civil polity and 
laws relative to the important matters of property, marriage, and inhe- 
ritance, the Society still lacked much information. To pave the way 
for remedying this defect in some sort, Sir Alexander proposed, agreeably 
to the purport of a previous conversation which he had with me on the 
subject, to form an Auxiliary Committee of Correspondence among our 
community in Calcutta, through my instrumentality, for the avowed 
purpose of collecting fragmenU of Oriental interest, &om dife®* 
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warces. In speaking of os, he, from the kindest of morires, for- 
to designate us by any distinctive name, “lest," as he was pl.-^ 
ay, « he should unintentionally offend the feelings of a gentleman in 
the room, who, for character, talent, and integrity, was equal to any Mem- 
bff of the Society, whom he was now addressing;’’ and, for this reason, 

he defined our class by the circumlocutory appellation of “the descend^ 

,„ts of Europeans in India.’’ Here he enlarged a Uttle by saying, that, 
in one of his overland journeys on the Coromandel Coast, he met with 
wo gentlemen of this description, a Mr. Hughes and a Mr. Wheatly 
(,h£ latter since dead,) who, in the course of conversation, imparted 
to him a fund of valuable information, relaUve to the surrounding coun- 
try, to such an extent as he never possessed before. He further stated 
his firm belief, that a most useful auxiliary would at once be secured 
to the Society, by the formation of a Committee of Correspondence in 

Calcutta, as proposed; and in iUustration of this, he adverted to the 

high testimony borne to our class, by the late Colonel Mackensie, 
Surveyor-General in India, who went the length of telUng Sir Alex- 
ander, that, without their valuable aid in the department, the Surveyor- 
Generalship could never get on. The Meeting approved of Sir Alex- 
ander's suggestion ; and the next speaker who rose to address them 

(die Honorable Mr. Shore,) highly applauded Ids speech for the 
comprehensiveness of its views, and concluded with recommending 
that such speeches should, in future, be embodied in a permanent 
form, for the general information of all. 


I have felt it imperative on me thus prominently to state what took 
place at the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the occasion referred to. in order that the East Indian community at 
large may be aware, that I stand pledged to do my best for bringing 
ahrut the formation of an Auxiliary Committee of Correspondence in 
romiection with that Society, and that all public-spirited East Indians 
I"ay lave a full and fair opportunity to assist in promoting the 
gly praiseworthy object contemplated by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
'a ever may be the preconceived notions *nd interested prejudices 
evailjng on this subject in certain quarters, I know it to be a fact, and 

maki'il* eoantrymen around me are 

^ grapi strides in the march of sound intellect; and that, even 

‘»«yisf ra* 

matician , and a mathe- 

“"IsmetanV •" * ‘heologian 

P ysician; in a word, they now very properly begin to find 
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their way into every nook and corner of the great republic of letters. 
After this open and unreserved declaration of the fact, I hope to 
escape from being counted too sanguine in expecting certain success 
in so feasible an undertaking; and one, too, which must reflect so much 
credit on our literary character as a community. 

I will now conclude mv just and deserved eulogy of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, by inserting in the Appendix* a letter with which he 
favored me while at Portsmouth, in reply to a few lines, by way of a 
farewell, that I wrote him, just before embarking for Calcutta ; a fit of 
illness having prevented my taking leave of him personally. Apre, 
vious communication from me, to which he there alludes, is one which 
I addressed to him some time before, relative to the state of things at 
Ceylon, and to which he promised to give me a full and detailed 
reply at a moment of convenient leisure. A copy of this, too, perhaps, 
it would be as well to throw into the Appendixt. 

While quitting the subject, however, as regards the formation of an 
Auxiliary Committee of Correspondence among our community in 
Calcutta, I cannot refrain from adverting to another point ; which, 
though foreign to the specific object of iny mission to England, yet, as 
possessing a kindred character, fully deserves to be mentioned. IVhat 
I now allude to, is my offer to the Committee of Management for the 
Parental Academic Institution, just before I left Calcutta, to lend my 
aid ill securing for the Institution, the services of a Professor of superi- 
or classical and scientific attainments, either from England or Scotland. 
For reasons of a financial nature, the Committee declined acceding to 
my proposal ; but more than ever do I now regret that 1 was not au- 
thorized to accomplish so very desirable and important a measure. An 
improved tone of education for the rising generation, and for our 
coming posterity, on sound principles, forms the brightest hope of our 
future permanent prosperity. Let our successors in life be but pro- 
perly trained and brought up ; let their moral and intellectual attain- 
ments but approximate nearer and nearer towards the destined goal ot 
a true standard ; and I will undertake to vouch for it, that they will 
gradually, and at no great distance of time, overcome all unfair and 
illiberal obstacles and impediments thrown in their way, and ultimate- 
ly put to the rout every system of repulsive and unjust laws that> under 
whatever pretence, may be in force against them in any quarter. U>‘‘ 
der lire salutary impulse of a rightly cultivated mind, our East Indian 
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youth will then have acquired a sober aptitude to think, to apeak, to 
write, and to act o„ all nnattera bearing upon their social and poKtical 

welfare; and tlhberaham and injustice, in every palpable form, must 
Aen, Jy Jo to triumph of public opinion, begin to hide 

t e.r bold and unblushtng front, and seek a congenial retirement into 
their native obscurity, 

I am aware that much has been done, within late yeara, in the mo- 
urentous affair of edncation among our class; and the general air of 
improvement in society already resulting from that circumstance is 
.00 obvious to be denied: but what has as yet been done in that way 
up to this moment, can only be regardetl as the mere preliminary efforts 
of a great moral work that still remains to be achieved. Nor will I 
omit this opportunity to avow, that my temporary residence in a dis- 
taut laml has by no means so operated as to produce the effect of im 
paiimg my Hrm and decided predilection for the public good of India' 
or of abating my accustomed ardour of interest in schemes for the 

propcrelevationof our community in the scale of moral and civilized 

lih.; and, if an unequivocal pletlge of this be wanted, the best I can 
0 er may, perhaps, be found in the simple fact of my having volunta 
niy restored to their native soil, two of my boys, who accompanied me 
oil tie voyage to England; and who are now destined, with the free 
anil full consent of my mind, to receive all their training for the prac 
tical purposes of life on the very spot of their nativity. ^ 

BesiilosSir .Alexander Johnston, as above particularized, there are 
inany other gentlemen, both in and out of Parliament, who professedly 
uea audable share of interest in our cause in England, though no!! 
»ng any material consequence may have transpired in my respec 
uve coiinnumcations with them; but there is one among the rest' 

IT in me not to mention. I allude 

1. . Bowring, the talenteil Editor of the Wutmimhr Review who 
inoaiy made himself known to me, and ha, promised not onN to 
gne us a fair hearing at aU times, through the meiiinm of his qnartllv 

I T"’ r "" our public cause, editori- 

y-. An interesting letter from him, on a very important point -n 
'ouna in the Appendix*; and, indeed, here LiariTd wTl 

TT"’ toor, as ’indicated T; 

^ specimen afforded in that letter, prevails to n V. ^ 
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Yet, after all that may be said or done through other subordinate, but 
not the less important channels, it is in the public spirit to be found in 
the British Legislature alone, that we must ultimately seek our chief 
guarantee for the total abolition of civil and political disabilities identi. 
fied with our long-neglected case ; and, when we take a cursory glance 
at the operations of Parliament, even within the brief period of the last 
few years, a cheering conviction fastens upon the mind, founded on the 
known analogy of things, that our just claims to an equal participation 
of rights and privileges, in common with the rest of the community, 
will not pass unheeded in that quarter. Witness, for instance, the re- 
scindment of the Test and Corporation Act, of antiquated memory, 
which took place in the session of 1827 ; and prior to which, public 
offices in the state were so unjustly confined to a privileged class, as 
they may well be called, to the utter exclusion of all others who might 
happen to entertain religious scruples against the particular form of 
oath prescribed for candidates. Look, again, at the fact of the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill having been passed by the Legislature in the year I829, 
which at once purported to restore a large proportion of Irish subjects 
of the British realm to the fair exercise of their just rights, under 
certain limitations. Lastly, let us also advert to the landabie attempt 
made in Parliament, during the session pf last year, to give the right 
hand of fellowship, in matters of legislation, to a body of about 30,000 
Jews, forming by no means an unimportant branch of the British popu- 
lation in England ; and, if we may judge from its first failure in the 
House of Commons, only by a trifling majority on the other side of ihe 
question, it is not, perhaps, too much to predict that a second attempt 
in the same way will, in all likelihood, be crowned with complete 
success. ^ 

All these facts put together, and following so closely upon the heels 
of each other, may, I think, not unreasonably, be classed among “ the 
signs of the times,” as bearing a peculiarly auspicious aspect towards 
our particular condition in India ; and much substantial good may, 
therefore, surely be looked for from the final proceedings in both Houses 
of Parliament, which are likely to take their shape from a fair and an 
unbiassed consideration of the whole mass of evidence placed before 
the two Select Committees, and afterwards reported on by them. 

Just before leaving London, 1 most earnestly confided the task of 
watching over our case, now fairly before Parliament, to Mr. Craw- 
furd’s vigilance and attention ; of course making Lord Carlisle and 
Mr. Wynn duly acquainted with the arrangement. Amid other press- 
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ing arocations connected with the commercial intereats of India, Mr. 
Crawford, it is true, as himself repeatedly acknowledged, was not able 
to render me much personal assistance in any way ; but he assured me, 
at the moment of parting, that, as he had now gone through the 
more onerous parts of his own work, he would, in future, take care to 
identify our cause with other general matters, within the scope of his 
public agency. On thU assurance, 1 can firmly rely; and my senti- 
ments to the same effect were expressed in a letter, which I took the 
opportunity to write him during my detention at Rio Janeiro, as in- 
serted in the Appendix*. 

1 have the pleasure to lay before theCommittee my Account-Currentt, 
showing the amount of my entire expenditure, chargeable to the public 
fund raised for the purpose ; and, in order that nothing in any way 
may be kept back on my part, I beg also to transmit herewith a bundle 
of papers, US in number, which accumulated in my hands while in 
London. 

This brings me to the close of my career in England, up to the time 
of my departure from Portsmouth, on the 8th of July last ; and, if I 
shall be thought to have been guilty of any degree of lengthy tedious- 
ness in the foregoing statement, my best apology will, I hope, be found 
in the vast importance of the whole matter, and the consequently 
greater necessity imposed upon me to give a full and unreserved de. 
tail of all particulars. In what now remains, my pen shall be confined 
to a brief recital of one or two points emanating from my short stay at 
Madras. 

On the 1st instant, I was favored with an audience of the Right 
Honorable the Governor, Mr. Lushington, who gave me a polite and 
urbane reception, and spoke about my evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, touching the disabilities set forth in our Petition to Parliament. 
The Governor, so far as I can judge, appears to be weU dispqsfituJ 
wards our class generally ; and he introduced the name ohMr. Hughes 
in conversation, mentioning him as one, more inteUigent than whom 
he never saw.” This is precisely the .sam« gentleman, to whose cha- 
ractqj for much general information Sir Alexander Johnston bears so 
high a testimony, as adverted to in a preceding part of this letter. He 
IS an extensive landholder in the interior of Madras ; and is so well 
versed in local matters connected with political economy, that Go- 
vernment make no scruple,” as I was told, “ to consult him for infor- 
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mation on certain points, which they cannot so readily derive from any 
other source whatever/’ While retiring from the presence of the Go, 
vernor, he very kindly asked me to a ball and supper at the Banquet, 
ing Room on the following evening ; for which mark of personal at- 
tention, I must here express myself thankful. 

Just another point remains to be noticed, as connected with my stay 
at Madras ; and, to speak without vanity, it is really one alike credit- 
able to the public spirit of the one party, and gratifying to the best 
feelings of the other. What 1 refer to, is the very cordial and friend, 
ly reception I met with among our community at that Presidency. Not 
to mention the many personal marks of kindness individually shown 
me by one and all, they collectively, as a body, invited me first to a 
pubjic dinner, on the evening of the 3d, and then to a ball and supper 
on that of tlie 5th. On both these occasions, the arrangements made 
were such as to reflect the highest credit on all concerned; and, in so 
saying, I do no more than give the echo ot; general opinion about the 
matter. At the public dinner, the Garrison band was engaged to play ; 
and several loyal and patriotic toasts were most cordially and enthu- 
siastically drank, preceded by warm and eloquent speeches, and follow- 
ed by appropriate tunes ; two of which, much to their credit be it saiil, 
were composed on the spur of the occasion, expressly to welcome my 
arrival among them^. Under the irresistible power of such kind and 
friendly treatment, spontaneously emanating from themselves, my na- 
tural feelings, as may be expected, were drawn into full exercise, and 
fairly overcome ; and I could not restrain the strong impulse of my 
mind to make some feeble attempt at giving them utterance, not only 
at the time when my name became prominently associated with a 
special toast proposed and drank with much enthusiasm by the com- 
pany, but also in a letter which 1 was afterwards impelled, by motives 
of pure gratitude, to address to Mr. P. Carstairs, the gentleman who 
presided at the table, preparatory to my sailing out of the Madras 
roadst. Nor did our kind friends at Madras content themselves with 


these glowing effusions ofiqiublic spirit on so patriotic an occasion. 
They, moreover, generously came forward with an offer to defray^ my 
hotel expenses during my stay among them; and, though motives of 
personal delicacy influenced me to withstand the gratification of their 
laudable impulse in this way, yet the heart-felt sense of such thei 
spontaneous kindness remains unabatingly impressed on my mind. 


* “ Ricketts’s March,” and “ Ricketts’s Welcome to Madras, 
t See Appendix, No. 26 . 
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And now to bring my Report to the Committee to a final close. 
VVhen I steadily look back upon the past, I have every reason in the 
,vorld to regard my deputation to England as by far the most hap- 
py period of my public career ; and justly proud do I feel of the high 
tone of salutary confidence thus reposed in me by my fellow-country- 
j^en; whose fair and honest approbation of my proceedings, if such be 
deserved, is the highest pinnacle of honor, as well as the greatest 
amount of reward, to which 1 aspire. Finally, from the very bottom 
of my heart do I bless God, for having spared my life, under very try- 
ing circumstances in a distant land, and also on a perilous voyage back ; 
for the pleasing symptoms of success already vouchsafed to our public 
cause ; and for once more restoring me in safety to jtbe land of my birth, 
a[)(l to the bosom of a family endeared to me by the strongest ties, 
jod by a tlwusand best considerations. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient and faithful Servant, 

JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

Calcutta, 2 \si March, 1831. 

P. S. Since the reading and approval of the above Report, at the 
Public Meeting held at the Town Hall, on Monday the 28th March, 
and while the Report is in the press, authentic intelligence has reached 
( alcuita, of a complete change in the Ministry in England. This is a 
circumstance that looks like the very finger of a kind Providence for 
averting evil, and producing good ; and must be hailed with a sort of 
i rapturous joy and gratitude, by every well-wisher of the human race, 
as portending a civil and political regeneration in every part of the 
civilized world, to which the counsels of the British Cabinet extend 
ibeir salutary influence. We may, therefore, I think, rest satisfied 
that, amid the great vortex of general politics, India, ' the brightest 
K^iri in the British crown,’ Avill not be overlooked by the new Minis- 
I try ; tlie decided liberality of whose known political character, Qcom- 
[ it is of men renowned in the history of public opinion for all 
that is truly great and noble in public life,) affords a sure pledge of 
sticcess to our public cause, whenever the time shall arrive for dis- 
^^ssing and regulating the terms, on which the East India Company's 
for these distant parts of the British Empire, if renewed, shall 
I ^ Sf^tiied by the Legislature. 


J. W. R. 
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In conformity with Mr. Crawfurd’s advice, as communi, 
cated in his letter inserted in the Appendix=^, the Com- 
mittee had taken the necessary steps for preparing and de- 
spatching another Petition to England. This document was 
not intended so much to embrace any new matter, as to be 
restricted to the brief* reiteration of the various grievances con- 
tained in the original Petition. Tlie second Petition was, ac- 
cordingly, in a state of forwardness, when Mr. Ricketts arriv. 
ed; but, on their consulting him, he stated it as his opinion, 
that the document in question was rendered unnecessary, by 
the very favorable state of public feeling existing in England 
towards the political claims of the East Indian body, and also 
with reference to the present advanced stage of the business in 
both Houses of Parliament, in consequence of their first Pe- 
tition. For these reasons, Mr. Ricketts thought that a se- 
cond Petition at this moment would seem to imply a culpable 
want of confidence in those gentlemen, who have already 
taken so warm an interest in the matter, and who never once 
hinted to him the necessity and propriety of forwarding 
another Petition to them, on his return to India. Concur- 
ring in the same view of things, the Committee have resolv- 
ed to abstain, for the present, from any fresh appeal to the 
Legislature, until the result of what is now doing in England, 
in consequence of their original Petition, shall be known f. 

The Committee would deem themselves highly culpable, 
if they permitted themselves to conclude their Report, with- 
out expressing, in the strongest possible terms, the very 
high sense they entertrain of Mr. Ricketts's valuable services 
in the public cause. Judging from the result of his^ dele- 
gation, as far as it appears exhibited in his statement, and 
which, as far as circumstances have developed themselves 
to observation, holds out an earnest of ultimate success; 

f In consequence of a proposition made at the late public Meeting, at 
Town Hall, it was unanimously resolved to frame a second Fetilivu 
P.irlianient. 
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tlie Committee are satisfied that the !East Indian com- 
niiinity could not have selected a more fit and qualified 
individual from among their body as their representative on 
so important a mission. How zealously he interested 
himself, and with what laudable and exemplary ardour does 
continue to interest himself in their behalf; and how 
warmly he was animated in the fulfilment of his respon- 
sible trust, let the voluntary sacrifices he so cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, speak to the fact. How well he has answered 
the expectations which were formed of his capability, and 
how ably and satisfactorily he has accomplished the object 
of* his deputation to Parliament, are quite manifest, from 
the detail furnished in his very judicious Report. That 
Mr. Uicketts’s exertions on their account ought to be 
cherislied in lasting remembrance, by a grateful East Indian 
community, will be readily admitted; that East Indians 
should consider tlicmselvcs as bound to Mr. Ricketts by 
tics of no common obligation for the unwearied zeal, inde- 
fitigal)le exertions, and pure patriotism lie has ever evinced 
111 the public cause, and to secure the public good, will be 
acknowledged with equal readiness. Rut though Mr. Rick- 
etts’s merits are above the limited aim of cold and feeble 
panegyric, yet not only their thanks, but also of the East 
Indian body at large, are due to him ; and it is hoped 
lliat the Committee will be cordially and heartily joined 
iiy their countrymen, in testifying, in a marked manner, 
their deep sense of his inestimable services. 

Ihc Committee deem it right to tijee this opportunity to 
a place in the Appendix* to the East Indians’ Peti- 
tion, with which their Agent was deputed to England, by 
a Hosolution passed at the public Meeting held at the Town 
Hall, on the 20th of April, 1829, together with tlie Parlia- 
tnentary Debates on that Petition in both Houses of the ■ 
^t'gi'dature, as published by Mr. Ricketts in London. 

* See B. and C. 
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Since writing the above, the Committee have received a 
communication from Mr. P. Carstairs, at Madras, detailing 
the proceedings of the East Indian community at that place, 
consequent on the arrival of Mr. Ricketts among them, 
on liis passage to Calcutta, which are of so gratifying a 
nature, as to deserve a place in this Report*. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to lay before their consti. 
tuents, an Account-Current of Receipts and Disbursements 
since the publication of their last Report, in the month of 
July, 1829 f. 

• See Appendix D. f See Appendix E. 
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No. 1. 

Urd CarUsle presents his compliments to Mr. Ricketts, and bera 
leave to inform him, that he had intended to present his Petition to 
the House of Lords on an early day; but has been requested, by 
Lord Kllenborough, to postpone it to radier a more distant one, as 
he wishes to have a legal opinion upon the subject. ^ 

Lord C. will acquaint Mr. R. with the day, on which he will 
present the Petition. 

Gromnor Place^ March 6th, 1830. 

J. W. Ricketts, Esq. 

13, limkshy Street, Liverpool Road* 


No. 2. 

No. 13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, March M, 1830. 
My Lord Duke, 

Allow me respectfully to submit, for your Grace’s perusal and 
eonsidcratioii, the accompanying printed copy of a Petition to Par- 
liament, with which I have been deputed to England, by my coun- 
tiymen in India; and I beg to solicit the honor of an audience 

ol your Grace, whenever it may suit your Grace's convenience to 

bee me. 

I have the honor to be. 

My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s very obedient Servant, 

^ (Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

0 iis Grace the Duke of Wellington, <jyc. S^c. Downing Street, 




No. 3. 


he Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Ricketts, 
has received his letter of this day, and the enclosed printed 
2mm ^ intends to present to the House of 

the^ r recommends to Mr. Ricketts to see the Chairman of 
<^urt of Directors and the President of the Board of Con- 
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frol. If, after having conversed with those gentlemen, Mr. Riclcettg 
still wishes to see the Duke, he will appoint a time to receive him. 

J. W. Ricketts, Esq. London, March 3d, i8;jo. 

No. 13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, 




No. 4. 

No. 13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, March ith, l83o. 
My Lord Duke, 

I have been honored with the receipt of your Grace’s note 
of yesterday’s date ; and beg to state that I have already seen the 
President of the Board of Control, and the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, on the subject of the Petition to Parliament, with 
which I have been deputed from India. 

Under these circumstances, I shall wait your Grace's pleasure, as 
to the time when it will be convenient to your Grace to grant me the 
honor of an audience. 

I have the honor to be, 

My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

To his Grace the Duke of Wcllinyton, c^c. S;c. Downing Street. 




No. 5. 

London, March bth, 1830. 

The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Ricketts, 
and has received his letter of the 4th instant. 

The Duke begs leave to inform him that he is engaged every day 
from 12 o’clock, in one or other of the Committees sitting in the 
House of Lords, and afterwards in the House itself iu the alter- 
noon. 

The Duke would be much obliged to Mr. Ricketts, if ha will 
put in writing what he wishes to represent. 

If he cannot do so, the Duke will endeavour to find time to 
receive him at an early hour in the morning. 

John W. Ricketts, Esq. 

13, Broohby Street, Liverpool Road, 
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No. 6. 

No. 13, Brooksbfj Street, Liverpool Road, March m, 1830. 
Mv Lord Duke, 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Grace’s 
note of yesterday s date ; and to express ray sincere regret at 
the trouble which I have occasioned, araid the multiplicity of your 
C.race’s mgageraents. 

1 sliall do myself the honor to wait upon your Grace any morning 
wliic'li it may be convenient to your Grace to grant me the favor 
of an audience. 

Apologizing for this intrusion on your Grace's valuable time, 

I have the honor to subscribe myself. 

My Lord Duke, 

, Your Grace's very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN VY. IIICKKTTS. 
7’y /u'.s Cimee the Dtike of Wellington, 6^c. S^c. Downing Street. 

No. 7. 

iVo. 13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, March Oth, 1830. 
8ih, 

Allow me respectfully to submit, for your perusal and consi- 
deration, the accompanying printed copy of a Petition to Parliament, 
^nth which I have been deputed by my countrymen in India; and 
to solicit the honor of an audience, at such time as may be most 
coiueiiiciit to you, amid your numerous important avocations. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

To the Right Honble R. Peel, l^c. 6^c. WhitehaU. 

No. a 

Whitehall, March Sth, 1830. 
Mr. Peel presents his compliments tg Mr. Ricketts, and begs 
‘^avc^ to observe, in reply to his letter of the 6th March, that Mr. 

is so occupied at the present time, by public and parliamentary 
usincss, j)rcssing for immediate despatch, that he will be much 
to Mr. Ricketts to make to him in writing (in the first 
instance at least) the communication which Mr. Ricketts wishes to 
ma t' personally. Mr. Peel will see Mr. Ricketts some time hence, 

^ ' r. Picketts shall still think an interview necessary. 

John Ricketts, Esq. 

Pi'ookahy Street, Liverpool Road. 
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No. 9. 

No. 13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, March 9th, isso. 

Sir, ( 

I have been honored with the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date ; and beg to state, in reply, that, as an Agent entrust, 
ed with an important mission from India, I had certainly thought 
it my duty to seek an audience of a Minister holding so prominent 
a place in the India Board, as yourself ; but, since the date of my 
application to you, I have obtained an interview with another Member 
of the Board, which supersedes the necessity of my intruding upon 
your valuable time, occupied, as you are, with various matters of 
importance. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

"Vour very obedient Servant, 

(Signed^ JOHN W. RICKETTS. 
To the Right Hon*hk R. Peel, S^c. Whitehall, 


No. 10. 

Essex Street, March ^7th, 1830. 

My dear Sir, 

I enclose a note I have received from Lord Calthorpe. 
I do not know whether it is intended to examine you on Tuesday- 
if so, it seems desirable that you should endeavour to see his Lord, 
ship previously to that time. 

I am. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. B. GURNEY. 

J. W. Ricketts, Esq. 

13, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road. 




‘ No. 11. 

Lord Calthorpe presents his compliments to Mr. Gurney,” and 
would be obliged to him to ask Mr. Ricketts, in case he should 
have an opportunity, to call upon him on Tuesday next, at half past 
3 o’clock. 

Grosvenor Square, March 9,7th, 1830. 

W. B. Gurney, Esq. 

Essex Street, Strand. 
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No. 12. 

House of Lords, 

By the Select Committee appionted to Squire into the present 
state of the Affairs of the East India Company. 

That John William Ricketts, Esq. be requested to 
attend to give evidenec before the said Committee, and that the 
Clerk be directed to write to him accordingly. 

Sib, 

In pursuance of the above order, I have to request your 
I attendance at the Bar of the House of Lords, on Thursday, the 25th 
I of March, at -4- before 4 o’clock, to be sworn to give evidence before 
the said Committee. And you are further requested to attend the said 
ConiiTiittce, on Friday, the 26th, at I o’clock, for the purpose of being 
examined. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. W. BIRCH, 

Ckr/c to Commute. 

House of Lordif, Friday, I9th March, 1830. 

1*. S. You are requested to show this letter, and give your name 
to one of the door-keepers of the House of Lords. 

Though Thursday is named for the attendance of Mr. Ricketts, 
any earlier day, next week, from 4 to 5 o’clock, will do as well for 
Mr. Ricketts to be sworn, if more convenient. 

J. W, Ricketts, Esq. 

13; limkshy Street, Liverpool Road, London, 


No. 13. 

Die Veneris, W Martii, 1830. 

Ordered, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
ssembled, that John William Ricketts, Esq.^do attend this House on 
donday next, to be sworn, in order to his being examined as a witness 
The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the present 
of the Affairs of the East India Company, and into the trade 
'ttween Great Britain, the East Indies, and China. 

(Signed) W. COURTENAY, 

Deputy Clerk, Parliaments, 

J- W. Ricketts, Esq. 

Bmkshy Street, Liverpool Road, 


F 
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No. 14.. 


Evidence on the Affairs of the East India Company. 


Die Mercuril, 31° Mertii, 1830. 

The Lord President in the Chair. 

John William RidceUs, Esq. is called in, and examined at folleuii:^ 
You arc a native of 

Yorwere the bearer of a Petition from a certoin portion of the i,. 
habitants of Calcutta and the Presidency of Fort WilUam, which lu, 
been presented to the House of Lords ? 

I was. 

How is that Petition signed ; by what number . 

Between six and seven hundred. 

Are they mostly persons immediately descended from European 
fathers and native mothers, or are they the offspring of intermamagR? 
They are also the offspring of intermarriages. 

Do you know in what propoitioii ? 


No, I do not. 

Can you state the grievances which arc detailed in that Petition? 
The first grievance appears to be a complaint with respect to their 
being destitute of any rule of civil law; will you explain how th,t 

operates upon the Petitioners ? , . „ r. . i 

We are not recognized as British subjects by the Supreme Comtol 

Calcutta, if residing in the Mofussil. 

That is without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Just so which throws us upon the Mofussil Courts, the proceedinp 
of which are regulated by the Mahomedan law. As Christians,* 
cannot avail ourselves of the Mahomedan civil law, though we an 
subject to the criminal code. The Mahomedan civil code docs no 
apply to us as Christians, though we are subject to the lash of d 

criminal law. . 

It does not apply to you as regards marriages, or succession topre 


perty ? i t* 

The Mahomedan code is expressly for Mahomedans. it 

for the rights and intetrats of Mahomedans. 

Therefore, in aU that regards marriages and succession to 
nertv YOU are without any rule by which you can regulate yom 


duct? 

Without any definite rule of civil law. 

You have said that, in criminal cases, you are 


subject to the code 


Mahomedan law ? 
We are. 
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Is that attended with considerable hardship and severity ; for in« 
stance, the infliction of punishment in criminal cases ? 

I atn not aware of its being unnecessarily severe, so far as my per- 
sonal knowledge goes ; though its provisions are barbarous as appli- 
cable to a Christian population. 

Has there been no mitigation of the severity of part of that code ? 

The code is modified by the Company’s Regulations. 

Is there any appeal from that tribunal ? 

To the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in Calcutta, but not to the 
Supreme Court. The question was tried in the year 1821 ; and it was 
the opinion of the Judges, that we could not claim a right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court 

Does the tribunal of Sudder Adawlut possess the power of increasing 
(he punishment ? 

So I understand. 

Is that the case, without fresh evidence being adduced ? 

Yes, 

Mti that Petition, there is a complaint, that from all the superior and 
fovenarited offices, as well as all the sworn offices of the Marine, the 
Petitioners have been excluded by the positive Regulations of the 
Company ? 

Either by the positive Regulations, or by the established usage of the 

service. 9 ^" 

Does the preamble also provide, that a person so appointed shall not 
be the son of a native Indian ? 

It does, with regard to appointments in the regular service of the 
Company, and to tlie military appointments of the Company. 

Does that apply after intermarriage ? 

It used to do ; but I believe there has been some modification of that 
rule vvithin the last two years. 

That modification is by Regulation ? 

There is no law upon the subject; it is by the orders of the Court 
of Directors. 

Do you know of instances in which tliat modification has been acted 
'il>on, in which persons, not immediately descended from native mo- 
thers, have been appointed to situations undeikthe Company ? 

I know certain instances, in which the appointment was refused on 
that ground on former occasions. 

Since the year 1827, has there been no alteration in that respect in 
the Regulations of the Company ? 

1 see that the phraseology of the prohibition has been altered within 
^elast two years or so. 

Jt is restricted to the immediate descendants of the mother, is it not? 
tiunk it is. There has been no formal Regulation or Notification 
F 2 
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on the subject ; but I gather the fact from the phrase employed, which 
has been modified of late. 

With regard to the subordinate and inferior offices, which do not 
come under the head of superior and covenanted offices, is there any 
exclusion of the Petitioners ? 

There is a certain class of situations, which are confined by usage to 
the natives of the country, and in which we have no share or part 
whatever. It would be considered irregular to appoint us to these si, 
tuations. 

From their being filled by native officers ? 

Yes. 

Does that apply to offices in the Judicial Department, such as 
Moonsiffs ? 

Yes. 

Are they appointed to act as Pleaders in any of the Courts? 

No ; that is confined to natives. 

With regard to the Military Department, how are they situated? 

They can hold no commissions in the Company's or King’s service. 

Are they excluded from being non-commissioned officers ? 

They are employed as Drummers and Fifers, and so forth. 

Can they advance to the rank of Corporal ? 

I am not aware of any instance, in which they have been so em* 
ployed. 

Is there an order of the Commander-iu-Chief in force, which pie. 
vents their holding any commissions in the Indo-British Army ? 

There was an order passed by the Commander-in-Chief, in the year 
1808, to that effect. 

That you conceive is still in force ? 

Yes, practically so ; it has never been repealed. 

Therefore, they can hold no commissions either in the King's or 
the Company's Army } 

No, certainly not. 

Are there no instances of any deviation from that rule } 

There were some of our class, who were admitted both into the Civil 
and Military services, prior to the prohibition ; the Quarter Maste 
General of the Army, for instance, who is an East Indian ; but he wa 
admitted prior to the year 1791 ; and there is Mr. Achmuty, of tb 
Civil service, who was also admitted prior to the prohibitory 
lation. 

Does Colonel Skinner hold a commission -in the Company’s service 

He holds a local rank in the Company’s service. 

Is he descended from a native mother? 

Colond Skinner is sn officer, who has served with great diittocM 
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Ves, he has signtliaed himself oq many occasions. 

jVre you aware that there was any disinclination to serve under 
Colonel Skinner, on the part of the natives of India ? 

I atn not aware of such a thing. 

You never heard of any objection being raised against him, on the 
ground of his mother having lost caste ? 

No, I am not aware of that. 

There is also a complaint with regard to non-employment of the 
persons of your class by Native Powers ; that there is a restriction , 
upon your employment by the Native Powers ? / 

Yes. 

Do you know any instance of any persons of your class being em* 
ployed by Native Powers ? 

There were many employed by the Mahratta States ; and I believe 
there are some still in the service of some of the Native States. 

Do you refer to the independent Mahratta States, over which the 
Company has no control ? 

Yes. 

In those States, over which the Company has a control, are persons 
of your class employed, without obtaining permission from the Go- 
vernment ? 

It is generally understood that they cannot be so employed, without 
the permission of Government. ^ 

Has that permission been refused, to your knowledge, when applied 
for? 

I am not aware of any particular instance, in which it has been re- 
fused. 

If that permission be granted, it is always liable to be recalled; is it not? 

Yes ; should any disturbance arise, or any war break out, they are 
required to return to the Company’s territories. The Mahratta 
officers, who were employed in the years 1801 and 1802 , were in- 
vited back to the Company’s territories, upon the promise of being . 
pensioned. There were some who availed themselves of the pension, j 
and came to the Company’s territories ; there wwe others who were I 
barbarously murdered by the Native Prinej^^ t£e moment they came* 
to the knowledge of the circumstance. 

The treaties with the Native Powers only prevent Europeans being 
employed ; therefore under what head do you come, as you are not re- 
cognized as Europeans in the interior ? \ ’ 

W e are sometimes recognized as Europeans, and sometimes as na- 
tives, as it serves the purposes of the Government ; there is no precise 
character affixed to us in that respect. 

You are generally rtcognii^ed as natives, except within the jurisdic- 
' tioti of the Supreme Court ? 
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Yia.; and yet those officers who were employed by the Mahratta 
StateSj were threatened to be dealt with as traitors, if they did not re^ 
turn to the Company’s territories on the announcement of the order. 
What Mahratta States were those ? 

Scindiah and Holkar. 

Are there any Institutions in Calcutta for the education of the chiU 
dren of persons of your class ? 

There are both public and private schools. 

Is the expense of those schools defrayed by yourselves, or do you 
receive any assistance from Government ? 

Wphave never received any assistance from Government, in any 
shape whatever. 

There are funds applicable, by Act of Parliament, for the education 
f the natives ? 

There are ; but we are not included in that grant. We have never 
received any assistance from Government in the education of our 
offspring. 

Therefore, the expense is entirely defrayed by yourselves } 

Entirely 

Is there any ^)ther grievance, which you wish to state to the Cora^ 
raittee ? 

With regard to our not being employed by the Native States, I 
know of some instances where a penalty bond has been taken from 
persons going out from this country to India, under two securities, that 
they should not enter into the service of any of the Native States. 
East Indians who have come to England for education, when they 
have applied for permission to return to their native country, have 
I been allowed to do so, but under a penalty bond, that they should not 
j enter into the service of any Native State. 

Can you state the number of persons of your class in the province of 
Bengal ? 

I should think that the number would not be over-rated, if I estU 
mated it at about 20,000, more or less, in Calcutta and all the pro- 
vinces. There was a Police Committee Report made in the year 
1822 ; and the Christian population in Calcutta alone was estimated at 
13,138, of which there vfere 2,254 Europeans; consequently we are 
included in the remainder ; that is, about 10,884. The number must 
have increased considerably since 1822. 

The number increases in proportion to the number of Europeans 
employed ? 

We out-number the. Europeans ve 
More Europeans being employed 
territory, yout numbers are upon the increase ? 

Yes, and from the offspring of intermarriages. 


ry considerably, certainly- 
in consequence of the increase o 



You stated that, in the provinces, you, being Christians, were sub- 
ject to the Mahomedan criminal law ; is not that law much altered 
and modified by the Company’s Regulations ? 

* Yes, it is considerably modified. 

Are not all native-born subjects of the King subject to the same law 
for any offence less than felony, in the provinces ? 

I am not aware of the extent to which they are. They are not un- 
derstood, certainly, to be subject to the criminal law of the Mofussil 

Courts. 

Are they not liable to be punished for offences less than felony by 
the Company’s Magistrates in the provinces ? 

I am not aware of that circumstance. I have not resided in the in- 
terior to know the fact. 

f Will you turn to the Act of Parliament of the 53d Geo. 3d, Cap. 155, 
and state what enactment is contained in that clause, with regard to* 
criminal offences committed by British subjects in the provinces ? 

By this it appears that they are liable to be punished for any offence, 
not being felony, by the Magistrates of the Zillah Courts. I do not know 
that that has ever been put into practice, which made me doubt the fact. 

You have stated that, although subjected to the Mahomedan cri- 
minal law, you are not permitted to avail yourselves of the Mahome- 
dan civil law, being Christians ; will you state under what civil law 
you consider yourself to be placed in the provinces ? 

miit I meant to say, was this; that, as Christians, the Mahome- 
dan civil law does not apply to us, so as to render it desirable for us to 
avail ourselves of it. It is exclusively applicable to Mahoinedans; it 
applies to their case, not to the case of Christians. It is a singular 
anomaly, that a Christian subject, under the British Government, 
should be subject to the Mahomedan civil code. The Mahomedan 
civil code goes entirely upon the principles of the religion professed • 
it is based entirely upon the Koran. * 

Are you acquainted with Regulation III. of the year 1793, by which 
all natives and other persons, not British subjects, are amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Zillah and City Courts, and those Courts are em- 
powered to take cognizance of all suits and complaints respecting the 
succession or right to real or personal pro|jerty, lands, rents, revenues, 
e Is, accounts, contracts, partnerships, marriage, caste, claims to 
^am ges for injuries, and generally all suits and complaints of a civil 
uature. By the same Regulation, in cases coming within the juris- 
Courts, for which no specific rule may exist, the 
Bv 'tS and good conscience. 

Uiarria regarding succession^ inhSitonce, 

religious usages and institutions, the Ma- 
an laws with respect to Mahoraedans, and the Hindoo laws with 
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regard to Hindoos, are to be considered as the general laws by 
which the Judges are to form their decisions. Do you apprehend 
that, under that Regulation, any Christian engaged in a civil suit^ 
would be obliged to have that suit determined according to the law 
which was solely applicable to a Mahomedan ? 

I certainly think so. ** 

What civil code is in use in the provinces, as regards Hindoos ? 

If the party be a Hindoo, there is the Hindoo code for him ; if the 
party be a Mahomedan, there is the Mahomedan code for him ; but 

there is no express provision made for Christians. 

Supposing a person of the half-blood to be the son of a Hindoo 
mother, do you apprehend that that person would be considered as 
a Mahomedan, and that his civil suit would be tried according to the 
Mahomedan law ? 

I think that they are generally taken for Mahomedans, and dealt 
with accordingly. 

Do you not think that, under the Regulation of which the substance 
has been stated to you, the Magistrate would have a power of acting 
in such a case according to justice, equity, and good conscience? 

It may be so ; but that is a very dubious principle ; and it would 
be left entirely to the Magistrate’s own sense of justice, or his own 
feelings on the subject. The Magistrate may certainly act upon the 
new principle with regard to Christians, if so inclined. 

i\|e you aware of any practical grievance that has been sustained by 
perwhi of half-blood, in consequence of the present state of the law 
of lEe provinces, in regard to civil suits? 

I have not resided in the MofussU, and therefore my acquainUnce 
with the practice of tliose Courts is very limited ; but what we com- 
plain of, is the principle of the thing, more than the practice; the 
principle is odious. 

Will you state what description of offices are now held by persons 

of the half-blood ? . • ♦ th 

They are principally employed in subordinate capacities m tne 

public offices of Government. 

They are employed very extensively as writers, are they not. 

They are. • 

And as clerks } 

Yes. 

As clerks in merchants’ houses ? 

Yes. 

As clerks in the Customs and the Revenue Department? 

Yes. 

And in the Judicial Department? 

They are generally employed as clerks in the different Deper 
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tn the Military Department? 

As clerks in all the different Departments of Grovernmentt 

Can you state whether they are employed in the Police of the 

country ? 

They are employed as clerks in the Police department. 

Are they employed in the Irregular Corps ? 

They have been so employed; but the Corps were disbanded. J 
and they were thrown out of employment. ^ 

As long as they existed, they were employed in the Irregular 

Corps ? 

For a time they were, during the Nepaulwar; that is, as long 
as the exigencies of the Government required their services. v 

Can you state the highest salaries received, in any case, by a person 
of half-blood ? , 

They have received salaries as high as four and five hundred 
Rupees per month. 

That is about £ 600 a year, is it not? 

It is; these are very rare cases indeed; there are not many such 

cases. 

Are there many persons of half-blood, who, in your opinion, are 
qualified to hold high situations by their education ? 

Certainly. I say so with the most perfect confidence. 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the number of persons 
whom you consider qualified to hold higher situations than those now 
filled by persons of that class ? 

I daresay we might collect about 500 persons of that description, 
calculated to hold situations of trust and responsibility. 

How are those persons now employed ? 

They are employed, as I have before stated, as clerks in different 
public and private ofiices. 

Your opinion is, that a well-educated clerk is fit for a much higher 

situation ? 

I mean to state that their talents are not brought into proper exer- // 

cise. 

^ ou have stated the number of persons so employed as clerks to 

extend to 500 ? 

I should think there must be about 1,000 or more of them, alto- 
gether. 

^0 you mean in Calcutta alone ? 

es, in Calcutta alone; in the different public and private offices, 

he total number of persons of the half-blood you stated at 20,000 ? 

Yeg. 

you state the number in public offices ? 
we may be fiive or six hundred. 

a 
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Are they extensively engaged in trade? 

Some of them are. 

Are they engaged in the maritime trade of the country? 

Yes, they are. 

To any great extent? 

To a pretty considerable extent, as a beginning. 

Is any large portion of the trade between Calcutta and China 
conducted by persons of the half-blood ? 

Not a considerable portion. 

Are they, in any cases. Officers and Captains of ships engaged in 
that trade ? 

Some few of them are. 

Are there any wealthy Mercantile Houses in Calcutta ? 

There are some. ^ 

Can you state the amount of the property of any House of persons 
of the half-blood ? 

Baretto’s House was considered one of the wealthiest Houses in 
India; besides which, there are Lackersteen’s, Brightman’s and 
Bruce and Allan's Houses. ^ ' 

Persons of half-blood, as the law now stands, and under the Regu. 
lations of the Company, can purchase land in any part of India* can 
they not ? 

y Yes, they can; but under all the disadvantages of the case, arising 
from the imperfect state of the law, and from the corrupt adininistra. ' 
'''tion of justice in the Mofussil Courts, » \ 

And they are not liable to be sent out of the country ? 

No, certainly not. 

Therefore, they have those advantages which are not possessed by 
Europeans ? 

Yes, such as they are. 

* What establishments are there for the education of persons in your 
condition in Calcutta ? 

There is the Military Orphan School, which is supported by the 
subscriptions of the Army ; and there are the Parental Academic Insii- 
tution, and the Calcutta Grammar School. 

How many persons may be educated in those three establishments? 

There must be about 500 or (iOO in the Military Orphan School, 
(the Upper and Lower Orphan Schools;) perhaps 800, including both 
sexes. There are about 130 or 140 boys in the Parental Academic 
Institution, and about 40 or 50 in the Grammar School ; and there 
are private schools besides. 

How high is education carried in those three establishments you 
have mentioned ; to what age do the children continue there ? 

The age of seventeen or eighteen in the boys’ school 
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The boys and girls are not together till that age? 

They arAnot in the same building. 

Have they any means of education after the age of seventeen ? 

They have no collegiate education after that. 

There are no m^ans of collegiate education in Calcutta ? 

No, there are not ; unless it be in the Bishop’s College, which is con- 
fined to Missionary purposes. The Parental Academic Institution 
has done a great deal in that way ; it has succeeded to a happy extent 
in raising the tone of education in the country. 

Some persons of half-blood being educated as you have mentioned, 
and fit for higher situations than those they can now hold ; there are 
others, are there not, who have no education, and who are in a state 
of great destitution ? 

Yes ; there are others who are educated in the Free School, and in 
the Benevolent Institution, and other charitable Institutions. 

In that number of 20,000 you have mentioned, do you include the 
children of common soldiers ? 

1 include the whole number. 

Can you state with any degree of accuracy the proportion which 
persons in that state of destitution, the sons of common soldiers, and 
persons of very low condition, bear to the more educated class of 
which you have spoken ? 

They must form the great majority. 

What should you suppose to be the number of the educated persons, 
of wliom you have spoken ? 

I should think there must be 1,500. 

Of whom 1,000 are already employed; and of that 1,000, 500 or 600 
in Government offices ? 

Yes. 

Are those who are the children of common soldiers in all cases 
Christians ? 

They are brought up as Christians. 

By whom are they brought up ? 

The children of European soldiers by native mothers, are brought 
up at the Lower Orphan School. 

If born in the country, what is done ? ^ 

I’hey are sent to the Lower Orphan School. 

Hdw are they disposed of, when they grow up ? 

They are sent out as Drummers and Fifers, and so forth, and 
apprenticed to tradesmen. 

Are there many of the half-blood, who are not Christians ? 
am not aware of any ; there may be some solitary instances. I 
un erstand, but know not how far it is true, that there are some 

^ropeans residing in the interior, who, seeing the disadvantages 
G 2 
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under which their oflfepring labour, have preferred bringing them up 
as Mahomedans. I have understood that there are some cases of that 
kind in the interior. 

You are not able to give any general idea of the situations, which 
have been held by the fathers of those persons, to the number of 
1,500, of whom you have spoken as educated ? 

They have been in the Civil and Military services of the Company, 
and in the King’s Army, Merchants, Tradesmen, and others. 

Are persons of that class residing in the interior, entitled to th# 
^ protection of the Habeas Corpus Act ? 

‘ No, they are not. 

They are treated in that respect as native 'subjects, even though 
they may have purchased land in the interior ? 

Entirely as natives. 

They are liable to imprisonment, at the discretion of the local 
Magistrate? 

They are. 

In the Petition which has been presented, it is stated that, by an 
enactment of the local Government, they have, as belonging to the 
above mentioned class, that is, the class of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
been deprived as a body of the protection of the Act of Habeas 
Corpus; and the Regulation, to which reference is made in the mar. 
giti, is Regulation III. of 1818, Is not that a Regulation for the 
confinement of state prisoners ? 

Yes. 

The natives are not entitled to the protection of that Act ? 


No. 


Therefore, the half-castes stand in the same situation as natives 
in that respect? 

Yes. 

Have you observed in the persons of the half-blood, who are in 
poor circumstances, a strong desire to improve their situation in 
general ? 

Yes, there is a strong desire of that kind. 

Do you think they are under the influence of a stronger feeling in 
that respect, than the poorer class of Hindoos and Mahomedans in 


general? ^ . 

Yes, from the nature of the education they receive, and tneprinc- 
ples in which they are brought up. This gives a diSerent tone to the 

mind. ^ 

Are you aware of any applications having been made to ^ 
Government for pecuniary aid to those schools you have referred 
Yes; there were three different applications made to the Gover 

mcnt. One was for the supply of medicines for the Parental Aca emif 
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Institution, and two applications for pecuniary assistance; but they 
^ereone and all refused. 

Would not that assistance, if it had been afforded, have been at 
valuable, from the sanction that it would have afforded to the school, 
gs from the amount of pecuniary aid that might have been obtained? 

It would. 

Are you aware of persons of the half-blood having been employed in 
situations that have required a remarkable degree of circumspection 
and propriety of conduct ; as teachers of religion, for instance ? 

They have been employed as Missionaries in some parts of the 

country. 

Have they been employed as preachers, or chiefly in the business 

of education ? 

In both. They have been employed as teachers of schools, and 
also as preachers of the Gospel. 

Have you heard of their having subjected themselves in those 
employments, to any degree of reproach or censure ? 

No, certainly not ; they are still so employed. 

Do you not think that the influence which they wcruld possess in 
such employments, would be very much increased by the removal of 
those restrictions to which they are now subject ? 

Certainly. It is a thing for which the natives themselves cannot 
account, that the Government should reject, as it does, their own 
Chubtian offspring, and treat them with marked neglect and proscrip- 


tion. 

Do you not think that the disadvantageous situation, in which they 
are now placed in the Provincial Courts of Law, is extremely unfavor- 
able to tlieir employment, and the means of investing capital in those 

situations ? 

It operates very injuriously in that way; it must prevent their 
residence in the interior. 

Can you form any idea of the proportion in which persons of the 
half-blood have increased within the last ten years, as compared with 
the European population ? 

I cannot form any precise idea of it; but the population has 
increased very rapidly within the last fifteen or twenty years, and is 
siill increasing. The full tide of our population has flowed in, and 
uiubt increase ; there is no stopping it. 

Are the same branches of knowledge taught in the schools in which 
the persons of half-blood are educated, as in the European establish- 
liients ? 

fhe same. My opinion of the education in Calcutta is such, that, 
having brought two of my own sons to England for education, and 
tiot being satisfied with what I have seen in this country, it is my 
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intention to take them back again to be educated in Calcutta. I 
the preference to an education in Calcutta ; that is, I see no necessity 
for the sacrifice of tearing children from their parents, and sending 
them away to England for education. 

Is more attention paid to the acquisition of the native languages 
the schools, in which persons of half-blood are educated, than in 
others ? 

Yes. We employ Native Teachers for instruction in Bengalee and 
Persian. That is a particular branch of education. 

Do you not think, then, that, if the restrictions under which they 
now labour were removed, the’r proficiency in the native languages 
would give them a very considerable advantage over every other de- 
Bcription of inhabitants of India ? 

Certainly. As natives of the country, and as fixtures of the soil, 
they might be rendered instruments of great good to the country, 
If the real interests of India be sought, those interests cannot be 
more effectually promoted, than through the instrumentality of those 
who have been born, educated, and are destined to spend their lives 
in the country ; that is my firm opinion. 

Will you state whether you are acquainted with any instances of 
persons of your class, who have been subjected to detention by the 
Government under the Regulation of the year 1818 } 

I am not aware of any instance. 

You are one of the persons who have signed the Petition, to which 
reference has been made ? 

I am. 

You state in that, that the Rule and Regulation of the Goverunieiit 
of the East India Company has, by clear and express declaration, 
included your Petitioners in the class of native subjects of the 
British Government. Is the offspring of European fathers, and of 
Indian mothers, supposing a marriage to have taken place, classed 
by those Regulations as native subjects of the British Government } 

If born in wedlock, by the law of England they are British sub- 
jects. 

They are entitled to all the privileges of British subjects? 

Clearly ; but, practicaHv speaking, they labour under the same 
disabilities as those born out of wedlock. 

The grievances of which this Petition complains, refer tef those 
that are illegitimate children ? 

Yes, and also to their offspring born in wedlock. 

Have you known any instances of Europeans being marrie 
native women ? 

There have been one or two instances. I think Mr. HaringtoD> 
who was afterwards a Member of Council, married a native woman- 
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po not such instances occur among the European soldiers and 
persons in that rank of life 

They are married to native Christian women, but not to Hindoos 
jinii Mahoraedans. I mean that they are married to Portuguese 
women, as they are called. 

The ladies of half-blood are very extensively married to Euro]>ean8, 
are they not ? 

Yes, they are. 

In their case, their offspring become entitled to all the privileges ^ 
of British subjects ? 

Yes; but, should we marry European women on our part, our 
offspring are not British subjects. \ 

Do you think that, if the half-castes were put on the footing 
desired by that Petition, that would tend very much to increase the 
number of them ? 

I do not know that that would tend either to increase or decrease 
the number; but it would certainly tend to place them on a ipore 

satisfactory footing. 

Is it not the case as to the illegitimate son of a Hindoo mother by 
an European father, in the case of his civil affairs, they would be 
governed by the Jlindoo code ; and, if the son of a Mahomedan 
mother by an European father, then by the Mahomedan code ? 

That would strictly be the case; but they are generally dealt with 
as Maliomcdans in the native Courts. 

Might not the son of a Hindoo mother claim that bis suit should 
be decided according to the Hindoo law ? 
f 'ertainly he might do so ; there could be no objection to it. 

The Judge could not refuse so to decide? 

No, he could not. 

VYould the appointment of persons of your class to offices, from 
which they are at present excluded, raise their respectability in the eyes 
of the natives ; or would it be seen by them in an unfavorable light? 

It would raise them in the estimation of the natives, who are at all 
times disposed to identify them with their fathers ; and it is the 
marked distinction that prevails, which attracts their notice;, it is a 
tlmig for which they cannot account. , 

Vou mentioned that your applications to the Government for pecu- 
•liary assistance to the Institutions for education were refused ; do you 
nmember the grounds on which they were refused ? 

There was no reason assigned. The letter merely stated that 
Government did not deem it expedient to comply with our application, 
I'here was nothing in the letter, which could lead you to suppose 
was grounded on any principles applicable alone to the class of 
^^If-castes? 
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Coupling it with the general tenor of the Company's policy to, 
wards our class, it could have made no other but that one impfession 
that the refusal was grounded on the application having come froni 
our class, and on the Institution, in fact, being an Institution that 
originated in, and was supported by our class. 

Was not that answer which you received from Government, the 
same as had been returned to similar applications from different 
descriptions of charities ? 

I remember Dr. Marshman having made an application for pecu. 
niary assistance for the Benevolent Institution, and that application 
was complied with ; and Mr. Thomason having made an application 
for the Female Asylum, which was also complied with; and the Govern, 
ment made a similar grant to other Institutions, in consequence of 
applications from Europeans in their behalf; such as the Free 
School, and some others. 

Do you recollect any instance of grants having been refused, which 
were, applied for on similar grounds to that you referred to? 

I am not aware of any. 

What situation do you hold yourself in Calcutta ? 

I was in the office of the Board of Customs. 

State the name of the office? 

Deputy Registrar. 

What was your salary ? 

Three hundred Rupees a month. 

Have you any objection to state who your father was ? 

He was an Ensign in the Engineers, and died at the siege of 
Seringapatam, in the year 1792. 

Where were you yourself educated ? 

In Calcutta ; in the school supported by the Army, the Military 
Orphan Society. 

Did you go to any other school, after you left that ? 

No, I did not. There is one circumstance that I omitted to state, 
which is this, that many of my countrymen have been educated in 
Englapd, Scptland, and Ireland ; but, on their going back to India, 
they have been so much disappointed at the state of things, that they 
have, in many instances, rpturiied to Europe to seek a livelihood, find* 
ing that the door was completely shut against them in their own 
native country ; I mean men of the first-rate education. 

Did those persons return to India, during the life-time of theu 
fathers ? , 

Yes, in some cases. There was a son of a General officer, w o 
returned in the year 1825; he had obtained the diploma 
of Medicine, and went out to practice; but he found that t es 
of society was such as to compel him to return to Europe, *0 
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Relieve he is now priicHaing in this country. There have been some 

Other instances of this kind. 

Have those persons generaUy returned to India as men to seek 
their 0W11 livelihood ; or were they called to India by tbeir fathers, 
after having completed a portion of their education in this country ? 

In some instances, they have been called by their fathers ; in 
Others, they have gone out of their own accord. 

Have they, upon arrival in India, been excluded from the British 

society ? 

Not altogether excluded; but they have soon been able to feel the 
public pulse on the subject, and they could not brook any thing of 
that kind; and they would, therefore, much rather return to Europe, 
than drag out an uncomfortable existence like that in India. 

Are any of them practising to any extent in the medical profession 
111 India ? 

There are two or three. 

They are received in society, of course } 

They are received in a certain class of society. 

There was notliing in the Company’s Regulations that prevented 
the employment of the physician, to whom you have referred > 

No, not apjilicable to him individually. 

IVas lie employed by Europeans ? 

He did not remain long enough in Calcutta to ascertain that ; the 
moniont he saw the state of things, he returned to England. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 




No. 15 . 

Lord Carlisle presents his compliments to l^Ir. Ricketts; and begs 

leave to acknowledge the receipt of the copies, which have just reached 

him. 

He is aware that the observations he made, upon presenting the 
etitioii to the House of Lords, were very imperfectly, if at all, report- 
• He must, however, be allowed to say, tkat he did state the various 
grievances, which were enumerated by the petitioners, and concluded 
profe.ssing that he was actuated by no unfriendly feeling to the 

^^overnment of India, or to the noble Lord at the head of the Board 

Was disposed to believe, that the noble Lord 

correcting the anomalies detailed in the 
tion of”' h the grievances, and ameliorating the condi- 

lation r D considered an unfortunate portion of the popu- 

ot British India. 


H 
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If Lord C. had been apprized of the intention of publishing thj 
debates upon presenting the Petitions in the two Houses, he coulj 
have easily furnished the short account of what he did say. As the 
statement appears at present, it omits what he did say, and pntj 
words into his mouth he never used. 

Lord C. must also observe, that he was aware that it was the inten, 
tion of the Committee of the Lords to examine Mr. Ricketts, atiij 
imagined that his evidence would afford more information than » 
discussion in the House. Grosvenor Place, June m, igso. 

J. W. Ricketts, Esq. 

6, Cloudesley Terrace, Liverpool Road. 

No. 16. 

Mr. J. W. Ricketts presents his compliments to Lord Carlisle, and 
is extremely sorry to find that the report of his Lordship's speech, 
as given in the Parliamentary Debates on the East Indians' Petition, 
is so very imperfect. 

Mr, Ricketts was of course very anxious to obtain a correct report 
of the debates; and, not relying on what appeared in the News, 
papers, he had recourse to the Mirror of Parliament office for their 
verMon of them ; but he regrets to be still disappointed. 

Mr. Ricketts unfortunately reached the House of Lords a little 
too late to hear what took place on the occasion ; as he was misin. 
formed as to the usual hour for the commencement of business 

Mr. Ricketts begs to apologize to Lord Carlisle for his apparent 
want of attention in not making his Lordship acquainted with his 
intention to publish the debates, which was formed only since the 
presentation of the Petition in the Commons. 

6, Clmidesley- Terrace, Liverpool Road, IQth June, 
Right Hon’ble Lord Carlisle, 

12, Grosvenor Place. 

No. 17 . 

^ London, 6th May, 1830. 

Sm, 

Deeply interested as we are in the abolition of the cnii 
and political disabilities complained of in the East Indians’ Petition to 
Parliament, which found in you so able an advocate in the House 0 

Commons on the 4.th instant; we, the undersigned, now resident m 

London, feel that we should be culpably wanting to ourselves, if 
failed to offer to you, in a collective capacity, the tribute of our 
warmest gratitude on the occasion. 
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We assure you, Sir, that we attach a high value (but no 

. they deserve) to your truly honorable and praiseworthy 

^'^vements in behalf of a public cause, which involves the dearest 
ests of a numerous and an encreasing class of the Christian 
lation in India ; and we are fully persuaded, that the heart-felt 
ssion of our sentiments in this respect, is but a slender pre- 
a rich harvest of grateful feeling, which still awaits you in 

^ ^ We have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servants, 

(Signed) John W. Ricketts, 

R. Alexander, 

Efc, Ba]rn?j.eld, 

H. C. R. WlLSONE, 

John Horace Freer, 
William Henry Harton, 
H. Maskyk, 

W. Tomkyns, 

Rt. Stewart, 

T. Hogan Smith, 

John Archd. Casey. 

Right Hon’ble C. W. Williams Wynn, M. P. 

20, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 


No. 18. 

Grafton Street, X^th May, 1830. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
yesterday transmitted to me from yourself and the other gentlemen 
interested in the abolition of the civil disabilities complained of in 
the Petition presented on the 4th instant. 

You will oblige me by assuring those gentlemen that I feel highly 
gratified by their approbation of the manner, in which I discharged 
niy parliamentary duty on that occasion. 

The reception which the Petition expenenced from every part of 
the Hguse of Commons, encourages me in a sanguine hope that the 
grievances complained of, may shortly receive that relief which justice 
'nd policy equally require. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

J* W. Ricketts, Esq. 

13, Brooksby Street, Livermol Jfnntf 
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No. 19. 

House of Commons, 

Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
Jovis 17® die Junii, 1830. 

William Ward, Esq. in the Chair. 

Ordkred, 

That John William Ricketts, Esquire, do attend this 
Committee on Monday next, the 21st instant, at 1 o’clock. 

(Signed) Wm. WARD, Chairman, 




No. 20. 

Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Com^ 

pamji 1830. 

William Ward, Esq. in the Chair. 

Lunae, 21® die Junii, 1830. 

The Petition of certain Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, and the 
provinces in the Presidency of Fort William, which was presented to 
the House on the 4.th day of May last, and printed in the Appendix 
to the votes, (vide Appendix No. 686,) and was on Thursday, the 
17th of June instant, referred to this Committee, was read. 

John William Ricketts, Esq. called in, and examined. 

You are a native of Calcutta, and the Agent of certain parties in 
the town of Calcutta, who have presented a Petition in the course 
of the present session to the House of Commons ? 

I am. 

What is the description of those persons ? 

They have been called by various names, such as Eurasians, 
Anglo-Indians, Indo-Britons, Half-castcs, &c ; but they have lattalv 
selected the name of East Indians tor themselves. 

What class of persons are included in that description ? 

The descendants of European British subjects and European 
foreigners, by native mothers, legitimate and illegitimate, as we as 

their offspring. , 

Do you intend to include under that term, only the 
of children, of the intermixture of British and Indian blood, or ei 
offspring also ? 

I include the whole of their offspring also. 

And the offspring of males of that description, whether y ^ 
or Indian mothers ? 

Yes. 
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Wh&t is your employment and situation at Calcutta ? 

I hold the situation of Deputy Registrar in the office of the Board 
of Customs in Calcutta. 

By what number of persons was that Petition signed ? 

Upwards of 600 persons. 

Aie you able to form any estimate of the number of persons of this 

description ? 

From the data afforded by a Police Report, made in the year 1822, 
I should compute their numbers, in the Bengal provinces, at about 
20 , 000 , including men, women, and children. 

What portion of these is living in the town of Calcutta ? 

About two-thirds, I should think. 

Is it not the general practice of the King’s troops serving in India 
to have native wives ? 

It is. 

Do you know what is the number of King’s troops usually serving 
in the Bengal provinces ? 

I cannot tell. 

Do you include in this estimate only those of the description of 
East Indians, and not what are called native Christians? 

No, the latter are not included. 

Have you any means of forming an estimate of the number of the 
same description of persons, as those who have signed this Petition, 
vlio are resident in the other Presidencies ? 

I’eihaps there are about 10,000 more in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 

Of what caste or religion are the native mothers of most of those 
East Indians, who are within the Presidency of Bengal? 

In the Bengal provinces, the greater proportion of them are 
Mahoinedansof respectable families, but in reduced circumstances; 
they are, in many instances, Moguls and Patans. 

Of what religion are those persons chiefly ? 

They follow the religion of their fathers, the majority of whom 
are Protestants. 

Arc there many Roman Catholics among them ? 

1 here are a good number of them. ^ 

Are there any Mahoraedans among them ? 

Thfre may be some solitary instances ; but they have not como 
•inder my knowledge. 

Touhave never come in contact with any such persons yourself? 

Alo, I have not. 

Are they all educated to speak the English language? 

ey generally are ; perhaps with some few exceptions, wher« 
y ave been neglected by their fathers. 
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Do they follow the habits and dress of the European, or of 
the native population ? 

Those who have been educated, are entirely European in their 
habits and feelings, dress and language, and every thing else. 

Do they habitually speak English among themselves? 

Entirely so. 

Are there many instances of the intermarriage of the females of 
this description with oflScers of high rank in the service? 

There are many such instances. 

Is there a large proportion of the officers in the Company’s service 
married to ladies of this description ? 

There is. 

To what class do the children of these marriages belong? 

To the class of their fathers. 

Do you know any instances of the marriage of an officer with a 
female of unraixed Indian race ? 

I am not aware of any. 

In that case, what class do you apprehend the offspring of such 
marriage would belong to ? 

The offspring of a marriage between an English officer and a native 
Indian, legally speaking, would belong to the class of the father. 

To what law are the East Indians subject ? 

^ If residing within the limits of Calcutta, they are subject to the 
^special jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. If residing in the provinces, 
they are subject to the Mofussil Courts, whose proceedings are regulated 
by the Mahomedan code, modified by the Company’s Regulation^. 

Are you, therefore, to be understood, that any one of that class of 
persons, being accused of an offence committed out of the limits of 
the town of Calcutta, must be tried by a Judge, without the inter- 
vention of a jury ? 

Certainly. 

How would he be tried for an offence committed within the limiu 
of Calcutta ? ' 

He would then be tried by the Supreme Court, in common with 
all other natives resident within those limits. 

To what civil law are you conceived generally to be amenable ? 

There is no code of civil law applicable to us in the Mofussil. 
The Mahomedan code is framed expressly for Mahomedans, and is 
not applicable to our case as Christians ; it bears an oppressive 
character towards all who are considered infidels, which we are in 
the eye of the Mr.horaedan law. 

What number of this class do you apprehend to be resident beyond 
the limits of the town of Calcutta, under the Presidency of Bengal? 

About one-third, 1 should think ; perhaps not quite so many. 
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py what law would their marriagea be regulated ? 

There is no definite law on the subject; but, according to usage, 
they would be married by a Chaplain belonging to the establishment, 

if Protestants. 

Is there any law, which defines the succession to their property ? 
None whatever. 

Would they possess the right of bequeathing property ? 

There is no rule of civil law upon the subject ; we might possess 
the same right in that respect as Mahoraedans. 

Do you know whether, by the Mahomedan law, the right of be- 
queathing property exists ? 

I should think so. 

Is there any law, which declares whether, in the event of your 
dying intestate, the eldest son shall succeed to your property, or all 
the children equally ? 

None whatever. 

Do you conceive, that a free Negro, born in the West Indies, and 
resorting to the Presidency of Bengal, would be considered as a 
British subject in the Courts of law ? 

I conceive so ; for, if he be a British subject in a British colony, in 
the West Indies, he must necessarily be such wherever the British 
law prevails. 

Would he, therefore, be entitled to privileges, which the class whom 
you represent would not possess ? 

Certainly ; technically legally speaking, he would be so ; but 
it is anotlier rprestion whether the Judges of the Supreme Court 
woulil be disposed to class him with British subjects. 

Will you enumerate some of the principal disadvantages, to which 

you conceive this class to be exposed ? 

The disadvantages are set forth in the Petition ; and they are nu- 

IT; 

nf fi to be taken up on suspicion by any 

ct he local authorities, and confined as state prisoners, and dealt 
“ n«i»es, without the right of appeal to the 

Sepreine Court. This is the case in the provinces. 

Jul!. jurisdiction of the provincial 

whether Europeans or natives ? 

les. 

itTSudgeT 

^e^CrefoTnle Judgl**’ P”™*'**- « 

Certlin^^ <5apital crime ? 
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And, in none of those cases, can you claim the intervention of a jury ^ 

No, we cannot. 

What situations, of a civil nature, are you considered eligible for? 

We are excluded from the regular service of the Company, civil 
and military; and none but the subordinate situations in the public 
offices of Government are open to us. 

What subordinate situations ? 

The situation of clerks. 

What is the highest situation you have ever known to be held by 
one of your class, in point of salary } 

Their salary has been 300, 400, and 500 Rupees a month ; and 
sometimes a personal allowance of 100 Rupees a month, has been 
added to the salary in such cases. 

What is the highest office, in point of rank, you have known to 
be filled by an East Inilian ? 

The situation of Registrars in the public offices, in different Depart, 
ments. 

Are they admitted into the military service of the Company? 

They are excluded from the military service. 

Do you mean from holding commissions in the Army ? 

From holding commissions in the Army. 

] Do they serve as private soldiers ? 
t They do not. 

”^Are they disqualified from so serving ? 

Yes, by the prohibition of thp Court of Directors; and every 
appointment of cadetship that is made in the military service, runs 
thus: “ Provided he be not the son of a native Indian." This rule 
has been relaxed within the last one or two years, and is now confined 
to the immediate descendants of a native parent on either side. The 
restriction is, however, still in force with regard to that portion in 
the first degree of descent. 

Are they considered as eligible to hold the offices usually given to 
the natives of India 

They are not; the offices alluded to are confined entirely to tne 
natives, either by usage, or by the rules of the service. 

What are those offices } 

Moonsiffs, Pundits, Cazees, Sheristadars, and such like. , 

Are there any other employments in the Police, or Judici , or 
Revenue Departments, which natives are admitted to, from w ici 
the East Indians are considered excluded? 

The East IriUians are generally employed as clerks in i 
Departments, and in no other capacity. , ^ 

Were an East Indian educated as a Mahomedan, wo 
considered as eligible to those offices? 
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Certainly he would; wefe he to abjure the Christian faith, and 
(0 embrace the Mahomedan religion, he would at once be rendered 

eligible. 

Has that exclusion always subsisted, with regard to military ap- 
pointments? ^ 

The Company s service, both civil and military, was open to thp 
class of East Indians prior to the year 1791. 

Were there many officers at that time in the service, of this de- . 
Rcription ? 

There were. 

Are there any of those now remaining in the service? 

There are some. 

Was the Bombay Army at any time commanded by a General 
officer of this description ? 

It was. General Jones was an East Indian, who commanded the 
Bombay Army during the campaigns of 1803, 1804, and 1805. Colo- 
lid Stevenson, the present Quarter-Master-General of the Army, ia 
also an East Indian ; he has held the situation for many years past * 

Have you ever heard of any disadvantage, which is supposed to 
have arisen from the admission of these persons into the Army f 

Never; on the contrary, they have generally been considered gal- 
lain officers in the field, and are capable of military exploits as much 
as Europeans. The late Major Nairne, for instance, an East Indian 
was so gallant as repeatedly to encounter a tiger single-handed on 
horseback. 


Are there any other East Indian officers of distinction that you are 
aware of, who are now serving ? 

In the King’s Army, there is Major Deare; ind there are Captainv 
Rutledge, Eieutenant Mullins, and a few others, in the Company's re-^ 
gu ar service; besides Colonel Skinner, who is in the irregular service./ 
*vhat number of men has he commanded ? 

I suppose he has commanded 8,000 or 10,000 men. 

■Are there not other officers in the irregular service ? 

I am not sure ; but there is Major Hearsay in the Bengal Cavalry, 
ould any of those officers be liable to the summary jurisdiction 

“wnoftiuaf of the 

1 qliTior T'.n'’* n ’’o’"® oo-ployed in the Company’s service; but 
lil subiecr^^*”n^® “'em as Bri. 

rd 

ii“fh?r ‘'’r. 

""“qbieto^L r bo 

the Supreme Court, or to the native Court? 


I 
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To the Supreme Court, while residing within the limits of Calcutta 
but to the native Courts, while residing in the provinces. 

They would, therefore, be subject to fine, imprisonment, or corj^ 
ral punishment, at the discretion of the Judge ? 

Such is the law ; but the force of public opinion, and their own goo^ 
conduct, have hitherto screened them from such severities. 

But still it would be in the power of the Judge to subject them toiti 

Certainly it would. 

Do you know any persons of that description, who have been admit, 
ted into the medical service of the Company ? 

I knew Dr Lumsdaine, a very eminent man in his profession, who 
was Superintending Surgeon at Bencoolen for many years, and who has 
since retired to this country ; but that was prior to the prohibition. 
There is another instance in the case of Dr. Breton, now in Calcutta, 
who is equally eminent in his profession. 

Are there any East Indians, not in the service of the Company, 
carrying on medical practice } 

There are ; there is Dr. Lycke, who practised in Calcutta for many 
years, and retired with a large fortune to this country. I might also 
mention the names of Dr. Frith, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Imlach, 
Dr. Dick, Dr. Freer, aiii^^Ktlasej. Some of these are dead, some 
still practising in Calcutta, aricTso'me m this country. 

Was their practice much among Europeans.^ 

Yes, it was. Dr. Lycke had a very extensive practice ; and he has 
retired with a large fortune to this country. 

Do you apprehend that he was under any disadvantage as to his 
practice, in consequence of his birth ? 

I suppose he laboured under a disadvantage, so far as the civil scr. 
vice was concerned ; since they would rather employ men in the regu* 
lar service. 

What professions do they usually follow, those who are not employ- 
ed in the service of the Government ? 

They are Indigo Planters, Schoolmasters, Architects, Printers, Car- 
vers and Gilders, and Undertakers ; they follow different trades. 

Are many of them engaged in commercial pursuits ? 


There are some. . . • h 

Are any of them men of much consideration and eminence m t e 


mercantile line ? 

Yes, there are some. Mr. Bruce is the head partner of a r 
firm in Calcutta. 

Are there any other considerable E^t Indian firms ^ 

There are the firms of Lacker8teen,^V^ignon, Mendes, Baretto, 
Brightman; some of these have failed; andl^r. Kyd is the 
Builder of the Company in Calcutta. 
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}ixe any of them employed in lower situations of life? 

In a very limited degree ; indeed, those situations are confined to 
the natives. 

What, then, is the usual destination of the sons of private soldiers ? 
There are many of them employed as Drummers and Fifers in 
the Army ; and they are apprenticed out to tradesmen and others. 

Does that constitute the largest proportion ? 

I should think so. 

At whose expense are they apprenticed to those trades? 

At the expense of the Lower Orphan School. 

Is the Orphan School founded for the reception of those children 

exclusively ? 

It is. 

Can you state the number educated in that school? 

Tliere arc about 800 or 900 children in the two schools together • 
that is, the Upper and Lower Military Orphan Schools. *’ 

What is the number in each ? 

1 should think there must be about from 150 to 200, of both sexes, 

I in the Upper School ; and about 600 or 700 in the Lower School. 

I Of what description are the children in the two schools ? 
i 111 the Upper School, they are the children of military officers • 
ii)(i in the Lower School, they are the children of privates. 

U'hat becomes of those who are not admitted into that school ? 

There arc other charitable Institutions, which educate the poorer 
tlasscb of the community. There are the Benevolent Institution, the 
Free School, and some others ; besides which, there are private 
schools. 

Are there a sufficient number of charitable Institutions to supply 
education to the children of this class ? 

A large number of the poorer class of children may perhaps remain 
uneducated, unless they are taken up by these charitable Institutions. 

Are there, in fact, a considerable number of them, who remain 
uneducated ? 

It used to be the case formerly ; but it is not so much the case 
uow. There is the European Female Asylum also, which educates 
a number of female children of privates, by European mothers. 

Can you state the wliole number of children educated by charita- 
Inetitutions of this class in Calcutta ? 

f he Free School, I suppose, contains about 500 ; and the Benevolent 
Institution about 300 or 400; the Parental Academic Institution, 
'^hich is not a charitable Institution, educates about 130 or 140 ; the 
^ aicutta Grammar School educates about 50 or 6(f*; and there are 
Private schools besides. 

Are those Institutions entirely confined to East Indians ? 

I 2 
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Chiefly 60, but not entirely : there is no restriction. 

What other class of persons do they contain, European or Indian > 

They also admit the children of European parents on both sides, 
there any children of pure native blood at those schools? 

None, except a few at some of the private schools. 

Do you know any instances of persons of this description carryin 
on the profession of Attorneys or Solicitors? 

There are some, who have been admitted as Attorneys in the 
Supreme Court. 

What is the usual salary of an East Indian, who is employed as a 
writer or clerk in one of the public offices ? 

The majority of them are employed at low salaries ; that is, from 
50 to 100 rupees a mouth. 

What would the salary of an European be, if employed in the same 
way? 

In that respect, they are on an equal footing with Europeans; they 
earn as much as Europeans do. 

Are there many instances of East Indians, who have been sent over 
to this country for education ? 

There are. 

Have they received education equal to that with the Europeans in 
the Company's service? 

Certainly they have. 

Do you apprehend that they would require the same salary for the 
execution of the duties of offices of trust and confidence, as is necessary 
to be paid to Europeans ? 

I think that an East Indian might perform the same duties, (say the 
duties of a Collector or a Judge,) for one- third of the salary tliat a 
European would, with comfort to himself, and advantage to the pub- 
lic service. 

State your reasons for that opinion ? 

'' The reason is simply this, that, the East Indian being a native, all 
his views and prospects are confined to the spot ; and he has no idea 
of amassing a large fortune to return to a distant land, where he would 
be subject to various expenses, from which he is naturally exempt in 
India. « 

Do you conceive that, if the natives saw that they were equally eli- 
gible to such appointments, they would hold them in the same respect 
that they do Europeans ? 

Certainly they would. 

Do you find tjtat those East Indians, who have made considerable 
fortunes in the mercantile life, or those who have been admitted inW 
the military service, are as much respected as European would r 
placed in the same situation ? 
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Quite so; and I would instance the cases of Colonel Stevenson and 
Colonel Skinner in the service, and of Merchants, Indigo Planters, and 
others out of the service. There is no distinction made between East 
Indians and Europeans on the part of the natives ; the distinction ema- 
nates entirely from another quarter. 

From what quarter? 

It emanates from the authorities in this country ; they first origi- 
nate the distinction, and then employ it as an argument for keeping; 
us where we are. I 

Has that distinction been maintained by the authorities in India, or 

otherwise ? 

It has settled down into a fixed habit from long usage, in conse- 
quence of our exclusion from the service ; and hence a feeling of illi- 
beral prejudice has taken possession of the minds of some Europeans 
upon this subject. 

Do you conceive that they are usually admitted into society upon 
an equal footing with Europeans 

In our various circles, we are. 

Do you find that these prejudices have been increased, or diminish- 
ed, (Iming late years ? 

They have considerably diminished. 

Do you know whether the same policy, which has been pursued in 
tlic' British settlements, towards this class of persons, has been adopted 
in the settlements of any other power whatever? 

I must say that a more liberal policy is adopted by the Dutch 
and French, Spaniards and Portuguese, in all their colonies; and no 
inconvenience has resulted from it. Sir Alexander Johnston told 
me that two- thirds of the Council at Ceylon were composed of 
gentlemen born on the island ; and he found them to be the most 
efficient instruments in the public service, and that it was from 
them tliat he derived much information and assistance in every way. 
It was precisely this class of persons, too, who enabled him to 
carry the measure of slave-emancipation into effect ; and the jury 
«ystem was also brought into operation, through their instrumen- 
ta’ity. 

When you say * gentlemen born on jhe island,' do you mean of 
Eiuopcan descent, or of mixed descent? 

fjf mixed descent. 

Are East Indians capable of holding land in India? 

They are. 

Do they, in fact, in many instances, hold land ? ^ 

There are some who are landholders, and to a pretty considera- 
ble extent. 

To what extent ? 
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I cannot say to what extent ; but there are some that hold lan^ 
and derive a profitable livelihood from them. ’ 

Do they reside upon them ? 

They do. 

Do they cultivate their own lands, or do they farm them out to 
other persons ? 

In some cases, they cultivate their own lands ; in others, they fai^j 
them out. 

Afe there any of them in the condition of laborers? 

None. 

Neither in the town, nor in the country ? 

Not in the condition of manual laborers. 

Do you apprehend that they manage their property with profit to 
themselves? 

Yes, they do. 

Do you consider that they possess an advantage ovei the native pro. 
prictors, or others ? 

They possess equal advantages with them ; and, if there is any 
difference, it is on their side, arising from superior activity. 

Do you know any instances, in which their superior education and 
superior activity have been productive of benefit, in which they have 
improved their estates to a greater extent than the native poprietors 
have done ? 

I cannot call to recollection any particular instance. 

Were you educated in Europe, or in India? 

I was educated entirely in Calcutta, in the Military Upper Orphan 
School. 

What was the course of your studies ? 

I was taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of 
the Globes, English Grammar, and so forth. 

Any Latin or Greek ? 

No Latin or Greek. 

In describing the class of persons, whom you denominate Eurasians, 
or Indo-Britons, do you include those descended from native mothers 
in the second degree ; that is to say, the children of East Indian 
parents on both sides ? 

I do. 

Do you not know that they are now, by the regulations of'tlie 
Company’s service, admissible into all stations, civil or military ? 

Now they are, within a very short time. I was not aware of the 

fact till 1 arrived in England. 

Would, then, a child of yours, by a wife of the same class, be a - 
missible to the Company’s service ? 

I should think bo, from what I have heard at the India House. 
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the law ? 

He would be subject to all the legal disabilities, to which his father 

is subject. 

You have said that, in general, the mothers of the class of persons 
whom you have described, are Mahomedans of respectable families, 
but reduced fortunes : is not that observation limited exclusively to 
tlie mothers of the children of officers and gentlemen in the Com- 
pany’s service, and not applying to the children of all Europeans of 
the lower order of life ? 

Kxactly so. 

As to the general disadvantages you describe, under which that 
class of persons labor, do not you think that a great proportion, if 
not the whole of them, is ascribable to the illegitimacy of their birth ? 

1 do not think so ; because there are some gentlemen now in the 
civil and military services, who are the illegitimate children of 
European parents. 

Are you aware that the legal disabilities, with regard to inheritance, 
would apply, by the law of England, equally to those illegitimate 
Europeans ? 

The legal disabilities of course would, but not the political disabilities. 
Is it not consistent with your knowledge, that none of the class to 
which you belong, have ever been recruited in the Company’s Army as 
private soldiers ? 

I am not aware of their ever having been so recruited. 

If they were, would they not be entitled, of course, to all the privi- 
leges of a native soldier so recruited ? 

They might certainly reduce themselves to the level of natives at 
any time, by professing the Mahomedan religion ; there is no bar to 
their descending so low. 

What reason have you for supposing that* their profession of the 
Mahomed^ religion is necessary for the admission into the Company’s 
service of any class ? 

There are no Christians among the native troops ; they are com- 
posed entirely of Hindoos and Mahomedans. I have already stated 
that some of the East Indians are Drumn^rs and Fifers. 

If they were private soldiers, would they not be entitled to all the 
privileges of native soldiers, and rise in rank as the native soldiers do ? 

It is a case not within the pale of probability ; it has never happen- 
ed ; they have never been employed in that capacity. 

You have stated that, in your opinion, the East Itidians residing in 
the Mofussil are subject to the Mahomedan criminal law ; can you 
state any instance of any East Indian having ever been tried for any 
ehme according to the criminal law of Mahomed } 
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I am not aware of any instance that has come under my immediate 
knowledge ; but, if no such instance has happened, it is owing to the' 

. own good conduct ; they are still liable to that law undoubtedly. 

Have you ever known an instance of an European committed foj 
offences in the Mofussil by an English Judge ? 

I have heard of a European foreigner having been committed. 

Are not all East Indian^ residing in Calcutta, tried by the Suprem 
Court ? 

They are, in common with all other natives,— -as natives re 
siding within the jurisdiction,— not as British subjects" in the 
legal acceptation of the term, as used in Acts of Parliament. 

Is there any distinction between the trial of a native subject and a 
British subject in the Supreme Court ? 

Certainly not ; we are treated as natives in all respects. If residing 
in Calcutta, we arc subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
as natives ; if residing in the provinces, we are subject to the Mofussil 
Courts as natives. 

Are you not subject to the same law, and to the same form of 
trial, with British-born subjects residing in Calcutta ? 

We are, in common with all other natives. 

Then there is no distinction between you and British-born subjects 
in that respect ^ 

There is not, nor between us and the natives. 

Are you aware that a British subject, residing in the Mofussil, ij 
amenable to the Company’s Courts in all civil cases with a native? 

They are so to a certain extent, by reason of a bond into which 
they are required to enter. 

You are aware that it is by a provision of an Act of Parliament? 

There is an Act of Parliament on the subject. 

Besides that, are not British subjects also, in criminal matters not 
amounting to felony, amenable to the Company’s native Courts ? 

Not to the native Courts, but to the authority of the Magistrate, 
as a Justice of the Peace ; and a report is to be made to the Supreme 
Government in every such case. 

Are you not aware that British subjects are tried for criminal 
offences by Courts- Martial in the Upper provinces ? 

Yes, they are ; but, with regard to the amenability of British sub- 
jects to the Mofussil Courts, I would state that there are certain 
Bcgulations, which have never been rescinded ; and which must, 
therefore, be still in force, as applicable to British subjects. ReP' 
lation 11. of 1796, Section 2, says : — “ European British subjects, 
all acts of a criminal nature, are amenable only to the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta;” and Regulation III., of 1793 , Section h 
says:— ‘‘ All natives and other persons not British subjects, are amena 
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ble lo the jurisdiction of the Zillah and City Courts.” Tliese 
lations have never been rescinded ; and, therefore, they must be held 
to be still in force. 

Are you aware that a British subject, residing out of the jurisdio 
tion of the Supreme Court, is liable to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pany’s Magistrates, for any breach of the peace, or any assault, or 
trespass, not amounting to felony, to punishment not exceeding 500 
Rupees, or three months’ imprisonment? 

Yes ; but that is to the authority of the Magistrate, as a Justice of 
the peace, and he is to make a report of the circumstance to the Su- 
preme Government ; so that there is a broad line of distinction be- 
tween British subjects and East Indians, even in that respect. 

Ot the East Indians residing in the Upper Provinces, are not a very 
large proportion in the service of the Company’s Government, as clerks 
and assistants, and so on ? , 

1 cannot tel] what proportion ; but they are employed as clerks in 
the Collectors’ and Magistrates’ offices. 

Then are those all necessarily relieved from the disabilities and 
disadvantages, which you have described, as servants of the East 
India Company; do not they become British subjects ? 

^ 0 , they do not ; it is only the gentlemen in the Company’s regular 
service, civil and military, that are thus exempt. The mere circum- 
stance of our being employed as clerks in a public office does not 
exempt us from the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts. 

Did you ever know an instance of a clerk in any of those offices 
tried by the Mussulman law, or considered as a Mussulman, or a 
Hindoo ? 

Legally speaking, they are so considered. If they have not been 
so tried, they owe it to the correctness of their own conduct, and the 
peaceable habits of life which they lead. 

Have you known any of them tried at all? 

I have known of some of them being tried in civil cases. 

Ill what Court ? ^ 

In the native Court ; and in the case I particularly recollect, the 
party appealed to the Supreme Court, and his appeal was not admitted. 
With regard to the right of bequeathing property, have you ever 
nows an instance of the will of an East Indian challenged in the Su- 
Pfeme Court, on the ground of his being an East Indian ? 

1 am not aware of it ; no man would challenge the will even of a 
in the Supreme Court. 

i?n what is the grievance, which you state, with'regai'd to the be- 
4'iest of property ? 

f he grievance is stated in the Petition ; which is, that those of 
petitioners, who live in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction 
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of the Supreme Court, are guided' in their civil relations by the h^g 
of England; but the moment they pass beyond that jurisdiction to 

reside either temporarily or permanently in the interior, they are 
thereby placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British 
Hindoo, or Mahomedan.” This is the main grievance, out of which 
every other arises. 

What is the particular grievance, with respect to the bequest of 
property, which you represent ? 

That there is no law on the subject. 

Do you know of any instance in your recollection, of a person of 
your description having bequeathed his property ? 

Ido. 

Was that challenged ? 

I do not know that it was. 

Could it have been challenged ? 

I suppose a man can make a will, certainly. Our complaint is, that 
we are destitute of all civil law in these matters. 

Is it not consistent with your knowledge, that East Indians arc 
daily married by the established Clergymen of Calcutta ? 

1 grant that ; and still without any rule of oivil law on the subject. 

Did you ever know an instance of such a marriage being challenged.!* 

I suppose no one would go out of his way to do so. 

Did you ever know an instance of the legitimacy of the children 
born from such a marriage being challenged ? 

No ; and it still leaves the case as it was, that there is no law on 
the subject. 

Did you ever hear of an East Indian, the son of a Colonel in the 
Army, being tried, convicted, and banished to Prince of Wales’s 
island, by one of the Provincial Courts ? 

I have heard of such a thing having happened. 

Can you state the name of the person ? 

I forget the name ; but 1 remember having heard of such a thing 
many years ago. 

You have stated that there are East Indians in the service of the 
Company as registrars and clerks in offices, and that the highest 
salary they receive is 400 or 500 Rupees a month ; do you know i 
Mr. Boileau, a person of your class ? * 

Ido. 

What office does he hold ? 

He is a registry in the Persian Department. 

Do you know the amount of his salary ? 

I understand it to he 400 Rupees a montli. 

Vou say that East Indians are excluded from all judicial situations 
in the native Courts, such as Moonsiffs, Pundits, Cazees, and ao 
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are you not aware that the exercise of those functions requires a know- 
ledge of the Mahoinedan and Hindoo law ? 

I am aware of that. 

Is not, then, the reason of their exclusion, their incapacity to per- 
form those functions ? 

I do not know that ; because they are equally capable of studying 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan law as the natives themselves, if those 
situations were open to them. 

How, then, are they excluded ? 

Kither by usage, or by the rules of the service. The first Clause 
of Section 8, Regulation XXIII. of 1814, says, Moonsiffs to be 
either of tlie Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion;” and Clause 3 of 
Section 3, Regulation XXVII. of 1814, says, Vakeels or Pleaders to 
be of the Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion.” 

Are not Europeans also excluded from those offices.^ 

I suppose they are. 

Then there is no distinction between your class and Europeans in 
that particular ? 

There is no room for a distinction. 

Tliere is no difference, then, between your class and the Europeans, 
with respect to exclusion ; but you are subject to all the exclusions to 
which they are subject, except that of possessing land ? 

Yes; in respect to exclusions, we are identified with Europeans. 

And you are subject to all the exclusions, which the natives arc 
subject to ? 

We are. 

Are there not many offices, to which you are admissible, to which 
natives could not be admissible ? 

I am not aware of that ; for natives officiate as clerks in the public 
offices, in common with East Indians. 

You are aware that, if your education qualified you for it, you 
might be a Clergyman of the Church of England ; could a native be so ? 
If he profess the Christian religion. 

You have stated that, according to your conception of the law, 
persons of your class are liable to puni^nnent, at the arbitrary discre- 
tion of the Judge, without the intervention of a Jury ; can you state 
on6 instance of such a punishment being imposed ? 

I repeat again, that we owe it to the correctness of our own conduct, 
if we have not been brought under the lash of the law. 

Then you admit that, practically, it is not a griayance ? 

^Ye owe it to ourselves that it is not so, from a feeling of self- 
respect which we entertain. 

you not aware that the original exclusion of persons of your 
ilescription from the Coinnanv’s serviee. wbjs an 
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j Upon the belief of your appearance and your colour being likely to 
/ affect you in the estimation of the natives of India ? 

I am not aware of that ; we are held in equal respect by the natives 
of India with Europeans. I would instance the case of Indigo 
Planters and Merchants, who are scattered in different parts of the 
country ; the Princes and the Nabobs visit them as they do Euro, 
peans, and treat them with equal respect. Bammohun Roy, a learned 
and respectable native in Calcutta, associates with us as he does with 
Europeans, and so would any other respectable native. 

Is not, then, the prejudice existing against you, a prejudice rather 

founded upon the inadequacy of education of the great majority of the 
class, than upon any other ground ? 

I rather think not ; for there are many persons who, in that respect 
labour under the same disadvantage, and are still admitted into the 
service, merely because they are Europeans. It is not on the ground 
of disqualification that we are excluded ; for, on that ground, many 
might have been excluded, who are now in the service. 

Are not the Orphan Schools of Calcutta established by the Com* 
pany, exclusively for the education of persons of your class ? 

The Orphan Society has been established by the Army, not by the 
Company. 

Are the children of East Indians, on both sides, admitted at the Or- 
phan School, or only children of native mothers i' 

Only the children of native mothers. The legitimate children are 
sent to that branch of the Institution, which Is in England. 

Would it not excite dissatisfaction among the natives of high rank, 
if the children of East Indians, on both sides, were admitted to offices 
from which they were excluded ? 

Certainly not. 

Are not the East Indians generally far better acquainted with the 
vernacular languages of India, than Europeans ? 

They aye. 

You have stated that East Indians would fill the offices in the 
Judicial and Revenue Department for one- third of the expense that 
European functionaries cost ; do you think there is a sufficient num- 
ber of East Indians, who have received a good education, to fill those 
offices ? 

I think there are ; and the work of education is going on very 
rapidly amongst us. 

Then you think ^that two-thirds of the expense incurred by those 

establishments, might be saved ? 

I think so, if a different system were adopted* 

Till the year 1827, were not the East Indians excluded from sitting 
upon Grand or Petty Juries? 



They were. 

Since they have been admissible, by law, to serre on Juries, have they, 
in fact, been generally summoned ? ^ 

They have been summoned, in common with Europeans ; and they 
have served. ^ 

flas any inconvenience whatever arisen from that ? 

None whatever. « 

(Adjourned to Thursday next, one o'clock.) 




Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Com- 

party, 1830. 

William Ward, Esq. in the Chair. 

Jovis, 24® dieJunii, 1830. 

John miliarn Uicltetts, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

You have stated, that you consider the number of the class termed 
fot Indians, in the Presidency of Bengal, to be about 20 000 
nicluchng men, women, and children. Of this 20,000, what portion 
4 yon consider to be so clucated as to be ht for public employments? 

1 should think there are about 500, who are qualified to hold situa- 
nonsot trust and importance, and about 1,500 who may be consider. 
eJ as qualified to hold subordinate situations, from their being able to 
m.l and wri te, and understand the English language. 

Of that number, what proportion are actually employed? 

^bout ],()()o, or more perliaps. 

The,™re possessing property ? 

One „f the principal grievances stated in your Petition is, that the 

m tans, who reside in the Mofussil, are amenable to the Mahome- 

ilii ^ ^ different from what it was under the 

JU'tsulinan (rovernment 

, l>as been modified by the Company's Regulations, from time to 

f British Lw* ^*k*’i**'i*^ Pffisent, there is a very large proportion 
aw embodied in the Mahomedan Imv .J* 
incorporated with it. 

'fii"°Uulrrf ‘h»t 

Ves th I • IS not established in criminal proceedings } 

> bas'alsl ^ P^^^cipal difference ; and the grievance complained 

»» ChrLL“n p •‘'® i^»homedan code. 


Jera TK • . ^ 

hnstian Government. 

I .V 

the same. 


'p 

tat wde of law is a native Christian convert subject ? 
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That is, to the law to which he was subject, before he became j 
convert ? 

Yes. 

You named a number of officers of the class of East Indians, who 
are employed in the Company’s Army ; liow came they to be employed 
as the Company have a rule that they shall not be admitted into the 
Army ? * 

I merely' state the fact. I do not pretend to account for it; some 
of them were admitted prior to the prohibition. 

Do you know whether those whom you mentioned, were of the 
first degree, or the second degree of native born ? 

1 think they were of the first degree. 

Would they not, then, come within the prohibition ? 

That is a question for others to consider. 

You stated that the greater number of the native mothers of the 
East Indians, in the province of Bengal, are Mahomedans? 

The larger proportion of them. 

Are there not a considerable'proportion also, who are of very low 
Hindoo castes ? 

There are some Hindoos ; but the Mahomedans preponderate in 
point of numbers. 

Is it not the fact, that the feeling of tl\e natives towards the class 
of East Indians is, in a great measure, affected by the low caste of 
their mothers ? 

I do not think so; they identify us with our fathers, ?nd nevei 
inquire into the fact of who tlie mothers were. ' 

Being considered as natives in the eye of the law, are the Ea^i 
Indians liable to any restrictions upon the holding of land ? 

No, they are not. 

And they are not liable to what is called deportation ? 

No. ^ 

Therefore, in those respects, they enjoy privileges which are dci.ie 

to Europeans ? , 

Yes, these are natural rights which we possess from our ir 
but we think it is not expecting too much, if we wish to be p ac« 
in other important respects, upon the footing of our fathers. 

If you had the privileges of your fathers in those respectsf an , 
the same time, were permitted to hold land, and were 
liability to deportation, would you not, in those respects, 
better footing than any other class in India; t 

forbidden to hold lands, and the natives being excluded u 
appointments given to Europeans? , , 

I grant that ; but, as things are, the disadvantages are muc ^ 
on our side. What you refer to, mi^jht place us upon a 
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footing in those two respects; (hat is, wiUi regard to holding lands 

and deportation. 

In fact, you would enjoy the privileges of both classes, Europe. 

ans and natives ? ^ 

As things are constituted, to a certain extent we should 
Ifould you consider the condition of your class to be generally 
improved, by being placed exactly upon a footing with British-born 
subjects notm the King’s or the Company’s service; that is, being 
placed m the exercise of all the privileges which the latter enjoy, and 
(ieiirived of all advantages peculiar to your own class ? 

Vim the whole, it would be an improvement of our class • it would 
lend to the general improvement of society. These odious distinctione 
sluice at the root of all civil and social improvement in India 

Are not British-born subjects in the interior of India subject only 
to the Courts of British law, except in civil actions with the natives 
and 111 cases of offence not amounting to felony ? ^ 

riicy are; and, even in those cases, I should still say they are sub- 
ject to British law; because it is Parliament who empowers Magis- 
tnuc>s to act as Justices of the l>eace, and they are not amenable to 
the Mahoinedan Courts. 

Does not the privilege of holding lands, enjoyed by East Indians 
constitute a difference, which makes it necessary that there should 
c a system of law more easily and universally applicable in the 
.Motussil, than that of the British Courts ? 

Kurnpeans are also permitted, under a license, to reside in the 

imiuor; and they carry on traffic to a great extent, and have exten- 
sive dealings with the natives. Out of all this, there must arise many 
eases to render them amenable to some law. ’I'o a certain extent, too, 
"ley are but nominaUy prohibiteil from holding lands; since lands 
aie. 111 point of fact, held by them ; which proves that a bad law 
''111 be sought to be evaded. 

Hut their holding lands is not recognized by the law!^ 

Jtisnot. 


proceedings therefore, which arose out of their holding lands, 
ot, in fact, be cognizable by the law ? 

'ot in their own persons. 

amis' ii!7 prevents Europeans from holding 

“'pill India, to be a bad law.? 

)uiciffi7"|7 '*“■ ' injurious to the commercial and 

Widliiral interests of India. 

»ii"crss"!f„ were open to the *East Indians of 

’nsidcrably tl>»t their qualifications for office would 

y they would ; and, if a door of admission wca 
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them, they would qualify their children for the situations thus placed 
within their reach. 

Are you not aware that some of the modifications, which have been 
mentioned in your previous examination, make the Mahomedan law 
more severe in its application to your class? 

In some cases. 

Can you mention any instance of that ? 

There are additional laws framed, and additional penalties prescrib. 
ed by the English Government, which were not in existence under the 
Mahomedan Government. 

Do you know that British-born subjects are not amenable to the 
Mahomedan law in any case ? 

They are not ; except in matters of debt to a limited amount, 
where they enter into a bond to abide by the adjudication of the 
local Courts. 

But persons of your class are subject to the Mahomedan law ? 

Yes, they are. 

Persons of your class are also subject to the laws administered by the 
King’s Courts in India, if you are within the jurisdiction of them ? 

Yes. 

(Adjourned.) 




No. 21. 


19, Great Cumberland Place, 6th July, 1830. 


DeaH Sir, 

In consequence of some mistake, I have only just 
now had the pleasure to receive your note of the 3d. I regret very 
much to hear that you have been unwell, and that you are by this 
time at Portsmouth, on your way to India. 

II.' d 1 had the least idea that you intended to leave this country 
80 soon, I should have made a point of calling at your lodgings, and, 
in person, wishing you a speedy and a prosperous voyage. I have many 
apologies to offer you, for not having long ago answered your-lettei 
upon the subject of the Burghers on the island of Ceylon ; and 1 
beg to assure you that 1 shall, in a few days, write you at some length 
relative to the principles according to which 1 regulated my publn 
and my private conduct towards that most deserving and respectabh 
class of individuals. My opinion on the question, on which you wen 
deputed to this country, by your countrymen, and in which you hav< 
displayed so much knowledge and ability before the Committees e 
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Houses of Lords and Commons, is well known ^to you; and I 
trust that your exertions will meet with the most perfect success. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
p hope that you will allow me to hear from you on your 
arrival in Calcutta, and that you will believe that I shall always be 
most happy to be of any service to your cause in this country. 

j. W. Ricketts, Esq. 

On board the Tam O'Shanter, Portsmouth. 


No. 22. 

13, Broohby Street, Liverpool Road, 6th May, 1830. 

Dear Sir, 

You lately did me the honor to express a wish to 
peruke the East Indians’ Petition to Parliament, with which I have 
been deputed to England by ray countrymen in India ; and it of 
course gave me great pleasure to put a copy into your hands. You 
are now doubtless made acquainted with the civil and political dis- 
aoililios complained of in the Petition. 

Aware as I am of your philanthropic efforts in behalf of the native 
Burghers at Ceylon, the descendants of European fathers, during 
I your residence as Chief Justice and President in Council on the 
idand, I shall esteem it a particular favor if you will kindly seize a 
uioment of leisure to let me know the practical bearings and results 
ot the measures pursued by you, and whether they turned out to be 
prtjuiluial in any way to the interests of the local Government. 

1 beg you will qxcuse ray troubling you on the subject ; and the 
apology I can offer, and wliich I afti sure you will as readily 
is the vast importance of the public cause in which 1 am 
engaged. 

[ 1 have the honor to be. 

Dear Sir, . 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS, 
hie Sir Alexander Johnston, Kt. 

19, Great Cumberland Place, 
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No. 23. 

London, lOth June, 1830. 5, MUlmn Strtdt, 
J. W. Ricketts, Esq. 
yiY DEAR Sir, 

It has occurred to me, and my conviction has been 
greatly strengthened by the concurring opinions of several intelligent 
and well-afFectioned friends, that nothing would so effectually serve 
the cause of the Anglo- Jndians as the return of one of their body to 
the British House of Commons. I know of no impediment, legal 
or moral, provided funds could be raised for the purpose; and I 
should most cordially lend my best assistance for the accomplishment 
of this interesting object. To succeed, would be to elevate the class 
into a position of equality— its effects in India must be exceedingly 
salutary, and in England scarcely less so. You would have an organ 
in the most eminent sphere of usefulness, whose existence alone 
would necessarily fling a lustre on those he represented. How could 
they long continue divested of the lowest rights, who took a share in 
the highest legislation ? That especial care should be taken in the 
choice of an individual candidate for parliamentary honors, is too 
obvious to be insisted on. He should have the power of ready 
address, and as much of knowledge, virtue, and activity, as can be 
found among you,— moral and intellectual aptitude in such a high 
degree as may be accessible, and habits of business for the due dis< 
charge of his duties. 

It is enough for me to have thrown out the hint, and to proffer 
any services which may help the cause of those, whose condition to 
meliorate is one of the highest claims on that country, to which, in 
truth, they owe their existence, and (would it were otherwise !) their 
present position. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 


No. 24. 


Rio Janeiro, %th No^emher, 1830- 


My dear Sir, 

While at Portsmouth, I did not receive 
promised packet of letters for Calcutta ; so that I conclude 
must have forwarded them through some other channel. 
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Our voyage has been hitherto very unfortunate. On approaching 
the Brazilian coast, the Captain proposed putting info Rio Janeiro- 
for a supply of stock and water ; but we have paid dearly for this 
whim of his. We got aground about 200 miles to the northward, 
between two reefs of rocks that run along the cj^ast, where we remained 
two days before we could get off. At one time, the ship thumped so 
very hard, that we were in jeopardy of going to pieces ; and the 
Captain began to fear that he should be obliged to abandon her. We 
were all accordingly prepared to go ashore with our knapsacks ; but, 
very providentially, we succeeded in our last desperate attempt to 
cross a narrow channel quite unknown to all on board. We arrived 
at this place on the 10th September; and the ship has since been 
hove down for repairs. . After so tedious a detention, we now expect 
lx) sail in a week or ten days ; so that we are not likely to reach Cal- 
cutta before the beginning of February. 

“ So much for blarney ; now for business,” as Lord Byron saya. 

I have committed our very iinportant^ublic cause into your hands ; 
and India will, therefore, now look to you with confidence for all 
the help you can render, when the question comes on at the next 
session of Parliament. I am sure I need not add another word on 
the subject. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

'(Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

P. S.— When you see Dr. Bowring, 1 will thank you to tell him 
from me, that a severe attack of illness prevented my taking leave of 
him, as I fully intended to have done, before coming away from 
England, 

J. Crawfurd, Esq. 

Caro of Messrs. Burnie and Co. 

124, liishopsgate Street, London. 
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JOHN VV. RICKETTS. 
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Nq. 26. 

On hoard the Linntms, in the Madras roads, 7th March, 1831. 

My dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in sending you a few pam- 
phlets and printed copies of our Petition to Parliament, which may 
probably be new to many of our kind friends at Madras. 

Now that I am on the wing for Calcutta, I cannot sail out of these 
roads, without expressing to you my most sincere and warm thanka 
for the many cordial marks of friendly attention individually shown 
,oe by our patriotic brethren at this place, and for the public dinner, 
and ball and supper, to which they collectively invited me, on Thurs- 
day and Saturday evening last. 

'I'he approbation of my fellow-countrymen, in reference to my 
simple and straight-forward exertions in a public cause, is the highest 
summit of honor, to which I aspire ; and this rewarti, I must say, 
hiis fallen to my lot at Madras in the happiest degree. After all 
that I have seen and experienced during ray short stay here, mosi 
unfeeling and stony-hearted indeed must 1 be, not to clierish every 
right impression made on my mind ; and 1 shall always esteem it 
as one of the best days of my life that brought me to these shores 
among you. 

1 beg you will mention me in the kindest terms to all our friends, 
and make my cordial and respectful regards more particularly to the 
ladies, who honored us with their interesting company on Saturday 
evening last. 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Tour sincere friend and well-wisher, 
(Signed) JOHN W. RICKETTS. 

P. Carstairs, Esq. Madras. 


A. 

To HENRY PALMIER, Esq. 

* Secretary to the Committee of East ImHans, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

Your Agent, Mr. Ricketts, proceeds by the same opportu- 
with this letter to Bengal, after bestowing* upon the affairs 
entrusted to him, a most laborious, and, according to my humble opi- 
>^' 00 , a most able attention. During his stay in England, I have 
endeavoured to render to his cause whatever services were in my 
power, and have only to regret that tlie numerous other duties, 
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which I had to perform, as Agent for the inhabitants in general, 
did not enable me to devote a larger share of attention to the 
branch more particularly entrusted to him. The discussion of the 
questions, in which those of my constituents represented by your 
Committee, are more especially interested, will, in all probability, come 
on in the East India Committees, during the ensuing session of 
Parliament, when my utmost zeal and attention will be directed to 
them ; and, in the mean time, I have to entreat that every opportunity 
may be perseveringly embraced of petitioning both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the removal of existing grievances. The wrongs endured 
by the class of East Indians, have, I believe I may safely aver, pro- 
duced already a strong impression in the public mind in this country; 
but, judging from what has taken place in all similar cases, I am 
fully satisfied that no effectual redress of them can be hoped for, 
unless they are frequently and perseveringly brought before the public. 
Should such Petitions be forwarded, it will be my business to place 
them in the best hands, and to use every endeavour to produce discus- 
sion on the subject of them, both within and without Parliament. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) J. CRAVVFURD. 

London, Uh July, 1830. 


B. 

petition of the east INDIANS. 

To THE ifoN. THE COMMONS of th United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the Petition of the under- 
signed Christian InhabitanUi of Calcutta and the Provinces comprised 
within the Presidency of Fort William, 

Humbly Sheweth, 

1. That your Petitioners* are members of a numerous, increasing, 
and widely dispersed ,class of subjects of the Crown of Great„Bri- 
tain, living within the territories at present governed by the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, in the province of 
Bengal, and in the town of Calcutta. 

2. That the body, of which they compose a part, form? a distinct 
class of society in British India, which dates its existence more remote- 
ly from the time when the East India Company first formed perma- 
nent establishments on the continent of India, but chiefly froin 
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j^ore recent period, when the acquisition of immense territories required 
the presence of an increased number of Europeans to maintain and 
govern them. 

3. That they are descended, in most instances, on the father’s side, \ 
from the European subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and, on ! 
the mother’s side, from natives of India ; and that, in other instances, ' 
they are the children of intermarriages between the offspring of such i 
connections ; but that, although thus closely allied to the European 
and Native races, they are excluded from almost all those advantages 
which each respectively enjoys, and are subject to peculiar grievances 
from which both are exempt. 

i. The Jirst grievance which your Petitioners beg leave to bring 
to the notice of your Honorable House, is, that a very large majority 
ftffk class to which they belong, are entirely destitute of any rule of civil 
law. to which they can refer as a standard that is to regulate their conduct 
in (he various relations of society. Those of your Petitioners who live 
in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
aie guided in their civil relations by the Laws of England ; but the / 
i.ionient they pass beyond that jurisdiction, to reside either temporarily \ 
cr pprmanently in the interior, they are thereby placed beyond the ( 
pale of all civil law, whether British, Hindoo, or Mahomedan. By j 
the rigid interpretation which successive Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William, have given to the phrase 

British subjects” in the various Acts of Parliament relating to India, 
jour Petitioners are excluded from coming under that denomination, 
and are consequently prevented from enjoying the benefits of the Law 
of England ; and, by their profession of the Christian religion, they 
are equally debarred from the adoption of the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
civil law ; while there is no other civil code, to which they can have 
recourse as their guide in the various transactions and relations of 
life. However extraordinary the fact may appear, your Peti-* 
tioners affinn, without fear of contradiction, that there is no law 
which regulates their marriages, and makes them lawful, — there 
IS no law which shows the rule that is to define the legitimacy, 
or illegitimacy of their issue,— there is no law which prescribes 
the succession to their property,— the/e is no law which points 
out jvhether they possess the right of bequeathing by will, and 
if so, to what extent, — there is no law that declares which of their 
children, or whether one or all shall succeed in case of intestacy. In 
these, and in other equally important particulars, they have no law 
to direct or control them ; and they are thus treated as utterly 
unworthy of any one of those rights, which it is the express object of 
^ code of civil law to define, and the primary design of society and 
government to protect. Your Petitioners thus literally compose a 
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g reat body of ou tlaws, not made so by any crimes of their and on 
that Wy '&eount feeling the more deeply the legalized wrongs that 
have been inflicted on them, and the contemptuous indifference and 
neglect with which their anomalous civil condition has been regarded. 
It is not, however, the invidious judicial construction of the doubt* 
ful language of Acts of Parliament, that has alone tended to degrade 
their civil condition ; nor have they even been permitted to enjoy the 
full advantage that would have arisen to them from the absolute and 
total neglect of that condition by their immediate rulers. A Rule 
and Regulation* of the Government of the East India Company has 
by clear and express definition, included your Petitioners in the 
class of “ n ative subjects of the Brit ish Government ,'* and has 
thereby subjected them to the liumero^^isabHiU Hindoo 

and Mahomedan follow-subjects; while, by another enaclmentf of 
the local Government, they have, as belonging to the above mentioned 
class, been de prived in a body of the protection of the Ac t of Habeas 
Corpus ; havirig iieen made liable to be taken up on suspicion by any 
of the local authorities, and confined as state prisoners, without the 
legal possibility of ever obtaining their release ; since the only appeal 
they could have, would be to the local Government. Thus they are, 
not virtually and by implication, but directly and immediately denud- 
ed of the first and most important of all civil rights— personal secu* . 
rity ; and they may, therefore, be justly considered as holding their 
property, their liberty, and even their lives, at the discretion of every 
powerful public functionary. 

5. The second grievance under which your Petitioners labour, is, 
that they are amenable in the interior to Mahomedan criminal kwr-^ 

^ law in itself barbarous and imperfect^ founded on the most intolerant 
’ principles, and intimately interwoven with a system of religion, and a 
state of society wholly opposed to their opinions and habits. The law of 
I Mahomed was promulgated only for believers in the Koran ; and to- 
wards all who are considered Infidels, it bears a most oppressive aspect. 


Many of the punisliments, when specific, are of a sanguinary descrip- 
tion ; and, in others, an almost unlimited discretion is given to the 
Judge. It is arbitrarily administered; and, though a right of appeal 
is in many cases allowed to tlfb superior Court of Criminal Jurisdiction 
of the East India Company, called the Nizainut Adawlut, yeUhat 
tribunal possesses the extraordinary power, on such appeal, of increas- 
ing the punishment which is awarded at their discretion, and without 
hearing fresh evidence. The only modifications which the Mahonie- 
dan criminal code*has received, in its application to your Petitioners, 
have been produced by the supplementary Regulations of the 
India Company, which, instead of softening and mitigating its in ic- 
♦ Reg. VIII. of ism. t Reg. HI. of 1818. 
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tion>, have, in some instances, even increased the harshnese of iu 

tliaracter. In statement, your PetitiSfters h^'folilWTIir*' 

,l,,d Begula .on of he year 1891 ; by the express provisos of which, 
,l,ey are made liable, in aU cases, to be dealt with as Hindoo and 
Mahomedan natives, of the lowest rank; and td be fined, imprisoned) 
.„d corporally punished, not merely at the discrefion ^f the EuS 
Judges or Mapstrates of the East India Company, but even 
,rfthe Hindoo and Mahomedan officers of justice; whik from thei 
„perat,on of this Rej^lat.on, not only British subjects, in the restrict- 
rf application triiiah has been given to that appellation, but also 
European and American foreigners resident in the interior are 
aeuipted. Thus the law recognises the existence :of your Perition- 
only for the purpose of punishment, and never for that of 
pioteotion; while the criminal code, to which they have been made 
amenable, is distinguished by the intolerance of its spirit bv the 
aggravated seven tjj- of its provisions, by its total incongruity with 
Ihcu religious behef and social condition, and by the deep-felt 
di^adation to which, in its actual administration, your PetitiLrs 
are subjected. 

C. The third grievance, to which your Petitioners are subject is 
tot % are ^eluded from all euperior and covenanted oJ)icJ in thirS 
C^and Mddary env^ and from all eanrm office in the Marine^ 
m,ce oftkeEaet India Company. The invariable preamble to Z ' 

ProrM A. B. (the person receiving the appointment) he not the eon 
Of a native Indian, ~a restriction which was first adopted by the 
sectors of the East India Company, on the 9th November, 1791 and 
»l..ch IS always republished in the Gazette of Government on the 
"IT "T®. “y ode who may be then residing^ 
tor to " "ot dispute the right of the Court of Dfrec 

2* to give the appointments in their service to those whom thev 
may deem most worthy ; but they humbly submit that no wise iusf 

Say seek s 2T *e offi'e;^^hey 

S’or 0, “"yclWof men, on The ground 

'to increase TofT-'‘TT P®'***® ‘*>6 power of limiting 
«aiitCol ‘east of all! 

P»W«ana graLtousTtUeir"''’ P^'^P*'”" « >oad of 

4 SriT TT? P*«^oners. is, that they are not 

‘ke Civil MihtaT 7 omolument 

‘^S‘‘reateoZ ”P™ *" “ ®"tish subjects,” but tLt l 

K-eated as ineligible to moot ofthoee eubordinate mphymenU \ 

M 
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in the Judicial, Revenue, and Police DepartmeTUe, and even in 
Military service, which are open without reserve to the Hindoo oni 
Mahomedan natives of the country. Your Petitioners we prohibited 
from being appointed to the situations of Moonsif, Sheristadar, and 
almost all other inferior Judicial offices; they are prevented from 
practising as Vakeels or Pleaders in every one of the Courts of Jugtjjjg 
of the East India Company, from the highest to the lowest ; they are 
shut out from all the subordinate offices ir^ the Departments of General , 
Revenue and Police ; and, in the Army, they are not permitted to fill j 
the gwts o f native commissioned j)r . non-c ommi ^ nea I 

even thaToTfinsrarSlToi^^ in a native Regiment, tdthoughl^veu / 
given to them to shed their blood in the ranks as Privates, and^to 
officiate in the Regimental Band as Drummers and Musicians ! Thus, 
oi the many thousand subordinate employments under the local Go, 

[Vernment, there are few from which they are not excluded, except on 

[condition of abjuring the Christian faith ; in which case, their eligibi. 
Mity as natives of India would be at once restored. 

8 . The fifth grievance, of which your Petitioners complain, is, that 
they are expressly declared to he disqualified from holding his Majest\/i 
Commissim in the British Indian Army. The Commander-in-Chief 
for the time being of his Majesty's Forces in India, on the 27 th of 
February, 1808, issued a General Order, still in force, by which no 
person can be recommended in India for any vacant commission in his 
Majesty’s service, who belongs to the class of which your Petitioners 
compose a part. Your Petitioners humbly trust that his Majesty, in 
the exercise of his Royal Prerogative, will see fit to rescind this invidi- 
ous- order ; and, though they are aware that it does not belong to your 
Honorable House to free them from the galling disability to which it 
has subjected them, yet they have deemed it important to be mention- 
ed in this place, as an additional proof of that system of cruel 
proscription, of which they have been made the unoffending victims. 

9 . The sixth grievance imposed upon your Petitioners, is, that, hy 
stipulations in treaties with all the Powers of India, which still present I 
a shadow of independence, they are debarred from employing your Peti- 
timers, in any capacity, withmt the permissim of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. 1 1 is trud* that, in those treaties, only “ Europeans and 
Americans” are expressly prohibited from being so employqfi; yet, 
although these are denominations under which your Petitioners cannot 
be classed, the restriction is practically applied to them also. Thus, by 
the limited signification which has been given to the phrase ‘‘British 
subjects,” so as to exclude your Petitioners, who are subjects of the 
British Crown, they are exposed to intolerable grievances ; and, by the 
extended meaning which has been given to the terms Europeans an 
Americans,” so as to include your Petitioners, who are natives of Asia, 
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pr*y«K exwpt under special license seldom giten, and 
jways liable to be recall^ from employing their talents and industry 
l„ the service of any of the Native Princes. In both cases, hut by 
,„„trary means, ahke crue and unjust to your Petitioners, the one 
g, eat object of exciusmn is effected j and thus, whatever ;tep they 
m hfe, and to whatever quarter they look, exclusion, disabiUty, 
and proscription meet them at every turn. 

10. The grievance, to which your Petitioners will advert is 
that fta^fTopo>eA by other,, or wkpUd by themdvee.M the’inL 
fneeaent (ffthe elim to lehteh Iheyhehng, inetead of receiving the feeler. 
iny eoarUemim of a paternal Government, hoe met with poeUive dieap. 
fnml, or cold neglect, strongiy contrasted with the active and Uber J 
'encouragement that has been laudably given by the local authorities to 
various institutions formed for the beuedt of other classes of the popu- 
lation. In support of this statement, your Petitioners beg to refer to 

the benevolent plan proposed by the late Colonel Kirkpatrick in 1788 ' 

having for its object to secure a provision for the sons of European ■ 
Officers by native mothers, by educating them in England and 
obtaining Cadetships for them in the Indian Army. This scheme 
which received the approbation of the whole Military service, and wa^ 
not opposed by the local Government, was rejected in the most unqua- 
lified manner by the Court of Directors; the residence of sudi chil- 
Ilren m Europe for education being that part of it, which especially 
called forth their reprobation. In the same manner, at a more recent 
period, two Institutions commenced by the exertions of your Petition- 
ers, and devoted to the educaUon of their children, called the Parental 
.\cademic Institution and the Calcutta Grammar School, amid severe* 
pecuniary difficulties, and with the certain prospect of great advantagef 
resulting from even a slight measure of assistance from GovemmeiTt 4 
ave ken refused a participation with other similar Institutions in f 
.« funds, which the East India Company is required, by Act of I 
Parliament to apply to the moral and intellectual improvement of the * 

natives 0 ndia. Thus their European parents are frowned upon, for 

ndeavouring to send them to England for education. Your I^ition- 
is themselves are discouraged in their humble attempts to extend 

avtnue rh' ^“c»tion among their own class in India. Every 
^imof honorable ambition, and of social improvement, is sG^tTip 
the wm " willraSeehand long-cherished conviction of ’ 

“J resnltfulK X”"' H»“0™ble House, 

“ wniraon wiffi 7“ ^ which, 

““dueationaw; enS;""* “'ey are 

M 2 
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11. Your Petitioners have now briefly enumerated the principal 
grievances, for which they seek redress from your Honorable House • 
but the statements they have made, are very far from expressing the 
depth and the extent of the degradation which has been entailed upon 
them, and the numerous ramifications of the evils which they suffer. 
What they have styled their grievances, are not individual cases of 
grievance peculiar to one person, one time, and one occasion ; but they 
are classes of grievances, each class extending to the whole body to 
which your Petitioners belong, and all of them spread over the entire 
period of existence, pervading every transaction ^nd relation of life, 
and doubly felt, first, in their own persons and fortunes, and, second. 

1 ly, in the condition and prospects of their rising offspring. 

^ 12. However diversified and pervading the particular effects of the 

grievances your Petitioners suffer, there is one unvarying general 
result which they produce there is one point to which they are ad 
^made to tend:— and that is, to place your Petitioners in thesitua. 
tion of a proscribed class, to prevent their amalgamation with the 
European population, and to create and perpetuate against them the^ 
most mortifying and injurious prejudices. Your Petitioners are 
l^ware that the abolition of those social prejudices, of which they ar^ 
made the object, cannot be brought within the scope of legislative 
enactment ; and it is with no such view that they seek for the interpo. 
aition of your Honorable House. They trust to the loyalty and recti- 
tude of their own conduct for that place and consideration in society, 
which belong to them ; but they think they have a right to complain, 
when the acts of the legislative and governing powers, instead of hav- 
. ing a tendency to neutralize and destroy the prejudices that exist 
against your Petitioners, have had the direct and certain effect of 
_ calling them into existence. Your Petitioners neither ask, nor expect 
^ any special interference in their behalf ; but they warmly protest 
against those invidious distinctions which mark them, in the land 
of their birth, as outcasts and aliens, bereft of all privileges, and 
\strangers alike to the rights of society, and to the feelings of humanity. 
It is surely not the characteristic of a paternal and an enlightened 
Government, which should be the common and equal Protector of all 
its subjects, to scatter witk its own hands the seeds of discord, and to 
array the different classes of society against each other in bitter con- 
tempt and implacable hatred. Yet such is the undeniable tendency 
of the exclusive and contumelious system of misgovernment, un^r 
which your Petitioners have long 8uffered,^and which, if continue, 
must produce in' the class to which they belong, hitherto free from the 
alightest reproach of disloyalty or disaffection, permanent dissatisfac- 
tion, and even entire alienation of mind from the British authority m 
India. 
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j3, Your Petitioners disclaim every invidious or unfriendly, feeling 
in the contrast, which they have had occasion to present of their own 
depressed condition, with the superior advantages and privileges en-« 
joyed by other parts of the population. There are numerous and 
weighty grievances which they auSer, in common with British-born 
subjects on the one hand, and with Hindoos and Mahomedans on the 
other ; but which, as organs of a distinct class, your Petitioners have 
pQt considered it proper on the present occafiion to detail. These 
common grounds of complaint have produced in their minds a sympa- 
with those closes ; and in those instances, in which your Peti- 
tioners labour under peculiar disadvantages, they are far from wishing 
to bring their fellow-subjects to the same level with themselves, or to 
claim any exclusive countervailing privilege. Although professing 
the Christian religion, speaking the English language, and assimilated 
in dress, manners, and education to their paternal ancestors, they do 
not, on these or on other grounds, ask for any favours or immunities^ 
which they would not equally solicit for their fellow-subjects of the 
Jlindoo and Mahomedaii religions. But being Christians, and de- 
jscendants of Englishmen, your Petitioners humbly submit that it is 
icruel and unjust to make their belief and descent the grounds of civil 
(outlawry, of degrading disqualification, and of a uniform and persever- 
Sing course of contumelious and insulting treatment ; and that it ia 
^especially inconsistent and impolitic in a Christian and a British 
Government to adopt and reduce to practice such an odious system of 
exclusion, and thus to fix marks of deep contempt and degradation on 
the partakers of their ovvn blood, and the professors of a^omraon 
toh. 

"" H. Your Petitioners may be permitted to observe that, however 
stiong the language they have deemed it requisite to employ in the 
exposition of their grievances, and however acute the feelings of which 
that language is the feeble and imperfect expression, they have never 
lost sight of the obedience and respect which have been claimed by 
their immediate rulers. From them, indeed, the condition of your 
Petitioners has not received the consideration which they had a right 
to expect, and which they earnestly hope your Honorable House will 
bestow. Their complaints, when presented in the most respectful 
terms, through the proper channels, have been treated as futile and 
unfounded ; nor has any disposition been shdwn to alleviate tlie ac- 
knowledged extreme hardships under which they suffer. To the EastV 
India Company, therefore, in its own character, or to its local i 
Government, your Petitioners, as a body, feel tha^ they owe nothing. ' 
Phey have received from it no sympathy or redress— nothing but 
studied insult, contemptuous indifference! or at best empty professionv— 
But in that Company and its servants, your Petitioners see the legally 
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constituted representatives of British power and authority in In<tia • 
and they have, therefore, conscientiously discharged the duties of 
peaceable and obedient subjects, in the fond, although hitherto vain 
expectation, that their peculiar grievances would attract the attention 
of those who have the ability and, they trust, the will to remedy them. 

15 . Your Petitioners hope that it is only necessary to bring to the 
notice of your Honorable House the evils which have been entailed 
upon their body, to produce at once the disposition to remove them. 
With regard to such matters as may appear fit for the direct interfer- 
ence of Parliament, your Petitioners cannot doubt <that an immediate 
remedy will be applied ; and, with regard to such as seem to reside 
during the existence of the present Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, within the province of that body and their local Government, 
your Petitioners pray, that to them their rights and interests may no 
longer be committed, without appeal ; and that, in any new Charter 
which the Legislature may grant, a clause may be inserted, express- 
ly prohibiting, in all its parts, that system of exclusion directed 
against your Petitioners, which has hitherto formed a distinguishing 
feature in the policy of the Company's Government. They pray to 
be delivered from that state of neglect and abandonment, in which 
they have hitherto been allowed to remain, beyond the pale of civil 
law, ignominiously driven from all community of rights and privileges 
with any of the denominations of the society in which they reside. 
They pray your Honorable House to admit them to the fellowship of 
their fathers, to rescue them from subjectiop to institutions the most 
degrading and despotic, and to treat them as subjects of the British 
Crown, to which alone they recognize their allegiance to be due ; and to 
which they desire to bind themselves and their posterity by the indis- 
soluble lies of justice, and of gratitude. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 




C. 

Parliamentary Debate^ on the East Indians'^ Petition, 

; PREFACE. 

Thb debates which took place in both Houses of the Legislature 
on the East Indians' Petition to Parliament, as contained in the 
following pages, r^cr to a subject which involves the dearest inter- 
ests of a numerous and important class of the Christian population 
in India, who are rapidly growing in intelligence, respectability, and 
numbers ; and it, therefore, becomes very desirable to embody the 
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whole in the more convenient form of a pamphlet, for the sake of 
future reference. 

It is a pleasing indication of the interest now taken in the affiiirs 
of British India, to find so many able advocates in Parliament, espous- 
ing a cause hitherto consigned to comparative indifference and neglect ; 
and every benevolent mind, expanded by right sentiments, must 
delight to see so manifest a change in this respect. Time was, when 
to speak of India, was to speak of a distant quarter of the globe, 
inhabited by a race of semi-barbarians, who were to be governed for 
the exclusive advantage of a commercial monopoly ; but a more just 
and liberal feeling now prevails in almost every quarter. 

It has often been said that England suffers, in many instances, 
from a spirit of over-legislation. Whether this be the case or not, 
of India it may be truly affirmed that her wrongs arise from a con- 
trary cause. Give her but a due measure of parliamentary legislation ; 
and she will ere long rise to pre-eminence in all those fundamental 
qualities, which distinguish one country from another. 

It has been thought right to append a few marginal notes to the 
observations of some of the speakers in both Houses of Parliament, 
who have fallen into mistakes on which they have attempted to 
build an argument in support of their view of their subject. 

London, 10/A May, 1830. 


House of L^rds, 29th March, 1830. 


The Earl of Carlisle. — I rise to present a Petition from the 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta and the provinces comprised within 
the Presidency of Fort William, praying for the revision of the 
laws affecting the native Christian population of India*. I can 
only say, ray Lords, that I have a most earnest desire that relief 
should be afforded to the petitioners, who labour under great hard- 
ships. ' 


Lord Ellenbohcugh,— This is far from being a favourable oppor- 
tunity for entering into a discussion upon the statements of the 
Petition. I must, however, assure the Noble Earl that I feel, as 
every person of the slightest humanity *tnU8t do, the greatest com- 
passion for the unfortunate dilation, of the eta to which the j^eti- 
tioners belong. I am fully conscious, too, that it is of great im- 
portance to alleviate the evils of their condition ; anji no man will 
rejoice more at such a circumstance than myself, if a wa y,..c y[K .jbfi 
found of doing so, without a violation of the 


* These are the descendants of Europeans by native mothers, and' the oft’- 
spring- of intermarriages. 
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of the British efflaue. in IndiaS . There »te loin. 

grievances stated in that Petition, which af they p wticaUy exist I 
think might be redressed without dangX*and ™rtrnti'di'stii,t 
period. If, for example, they lie und er inconveniences wifti respect 
to the law of marriage, (ot of successionj^ I see no reason whva 
^remedy should not beap^iid. WhatTKowever, is really asked by 
the petitioners, is not an d^equality of civil rights, but jg^^griission to 
privileges from which the^gfeaTlfody of the native population of 
India are excluded. They are the illegitimate offspring of European 
fathers and native mothersf ; and they wish to be, placed in a situa. 

! tion, such as is filled by illegitimate children in no part of the world| 

> Nevertheless, since the arrival of the Petition in this country, it has 
received the greatest consideration both from the Board of Control 
and the Directors of the East India Company. I am not prepared 
to state the result of that consideration at the present moment; but 
will say that there is every disposition to ameliorate the condition of 
the petitioners, and grant their prayers, as far as may be consistent 
with the two great objects we must always bear in mind, when legis- 


♦ Here is ait apprehension of danger altogether without foundation, and is 
only calculated to mislead the English public. It is the same as sayin^f, 

If we do wrong, wo are safe ; hut if wo do right, we are surrounded with 
danger.” Danger and insecurity may certainly spring from the wrongs und 
grierances of a discontented people ; but, if the Petitioners have been iiniforiiily 
loyal in their conduct under all the load of degiading disabilities heretot'oie 
systematically heaped upon them, is it to be supposed that the abolition of these 
disabilities would lead them all at once to abandon their loyalty for rebellion 1 

t The petitioners are persons born both in and out of wedlock, who labour 
alike under the same disabilities. 

J Quite the reverse. In England, for instance, no, Inquiry is ever made 
into legitimacy oi illegitimacy of birth, either to qualify or disqualify for office; 
and, if it were not thought invidious to mention names, many individuals might 
be pointed out as coming under the latter class, who ueverthcless fill responsi- 
ble and important offices in the state. On this very subject, too, speaking of 
the legal incapacity of an illegitimate child, fiiuckstone says — “ And really iiiiy 
other distinction but that of not inheriting, which civil policy renders necessary, 
would, with regard to the innocent offspring of,his parent’s crimes, be odious, 
unjust, and cruel to the last dsgreo.” Nor, indeed, is the political disability, 
as applicable to East Indians, the sons of European fathers and native mothers, 
really grounded upon theffact of illegitimacy of birth ; since there are inilancei 
of persons, the illegitimate sons of European parents on both sides, who have 
been unscrupulously admitted into the East India Company’s service, both civil 
and military. The objection, then, is merely sAriw-dee/i, and destitute of all reasoa 
and justice ; applying, as it does, exclusively to persons descended from Indian 
mothers ; but shall such an objection, alike absurd and unjust, continue 
to operate as a libel upon the British administration in India, in this liberal and 
enlightened age ? 



ting for namely, the consemtioti of our empire*, a&d 
ell-being of the great body of the people. 

The Eaei* op Carlisle.— What difference is there between the 
lildren of half-castes and the half-castes themselves ? 

Lord Ellenborouoh.— As regards the privileges of Europeans, 

,e children of half-castes are in the same situation as the half-castes 
lemselves, — ^but not so as regards offices under the Company ; for, as 
jtives, they may be appointed to any military situation in the Cora- 
aiiy's service, to which natives are eligible t. 

The Petition wag then laid upon the table, and referred to the Com- 
littee on the Affairs of the East India Company. 

House of Commons, 4th May, 1830. 

^^Ir. Williams Wynn.— I regret. Sir, that the duty of present- 
net the Petition which I now hold in my hand, has devolved upon 
ne, in consequence of the indisposition of my Noble Friend, the 
\Iember for Woodstock, (Lord Ashley.) I regret that it is not in the 
)ower of that Noble Lord to present the Petition, because I am sure 
ttat it would have made a greater impression upon the House, if it 
had come from his hands, instead of from mine ; and that, not merely 
on account of his official character as one of the Commissioners for 
tlie Affairs of India, but also on account of the great diligence and 
attention which he has been in the habit of bestowing upon all sub- 
jects connected with that country. This Petition is very numerously, 
and 1 may also add very respectably, signed by the Christian inha- 
bitants of Calcutta and the provinces comprised within the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, descended on the one side from European 
subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and on the othei; from 
natives of India, who may, therefore, be denominated Indo-Britons, 
tliougli they are more generally known by the title of half-castes. 
The grievances, of which the Petitioners complain, are numerous ; 
but may, 1 believe, be comprised under two heads. Whilst they 
live in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, they are guided in their civil relations by the laws of Eng- 
land; but the moment they pass from that jurisdiction, they com- 
plain that they are placed beyond the paEe of all civil law, whether 
Britisl^ Hindoo, or Mahomedan, They likewi^ complain that they 
are excluded from all superior offices iu the civil and military services 
of the East India Company, To this subject I alluded last year, 
when 1 had the honour of presenting a Petition from the natives of 

' Thig l»ag been already referred to. 

t Not go. They are ineligible to the poets of Seiibadars, Jemadars, Havil- 
uiid Maicks i)i the native Army in India. 
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India, complaining that they were excluded from all offices of trust 
and emolument in the land of their fathers. For my own part, J 

cannot separate the cases of these two different classes of petitioners 
This, however, I must say, that whatever arguments applied tjj^* 
case of the natives of India, apply with infinitefy strongerlbrce to 
those uhfortunatje indiyidUals who compose the siilJscribCTg to' this 
Petition. They, at lelHi, are of our blood, and of our religion: 
many of them haveTSScnTedwiac^ this cotthfry^juJi are p 
capacity arid^ acqhit'emehts of the first description. Though they pro, 
fess themselves tb"be,'^tod‘ 'actnaffy are,' ClBlfistians,, they are, when in 
the interior, amenable to the Mahomedan criminal law. They are 
thus deprived of all the advantages of trial by jury ; and, when accuse 
ed of offences, are liable to be fined and imprisoned, and corporally 
punished, not merely by Europeans, but also by Mahomedan officers 
of justice. Questions may arise as to the validity of their marriages • 
and all such questions must be decided, not according to the princi* 
pies of Christian, but according to those of Mahomedan law. How 
great the disadvantages are, which arise from this system, have been 
made apparent in the inquiries that have been recently instituted into 
this subject by the Committees of both Houses now sitting on the 
East India Company’s Charter. It happens that a great many females, 
the daughters of European fathers, by native mothers, are married to 
European officers, high in the service of the Company, at Calcutta. I 
have been told that, among the officers who hold the highest situations 
on the staff in the Company’s service at Calcutta, there is not at 
present one who is not married to a female of Indian descent. Sup- 
posing that an offence should be charged against any of these married 
couples, whilst residing in the interior, the husband would be sent 
to Calcutta, to be tried by Europeans, according to the principles of 
British law ; but the wife might be tried and condemned before any 
Mahomedan magistrate. This is not merely a grievance in itself, but 
it gives rise to a feeling among the half-castes, that they stand in a 
different situation from their European relations, with whom they 
would otherwise mix upon terms of equality, and to whom they are, 


in point of fact, equal in this country. 

There is nothing in the- law or constitution of this country to pre- 
vent any half-caste from being elected a Member of Parliament, or 
from taking his seat In this House. They are frequently sent dver to 
this country for education, and, in many instances, receive one equal 
to that received by any gentleman whom 1 am now addressing ; and 
they are, conseqhently, equally competent to discharge the dutiw of 
any situation, however important. The grievance which the petition- 
ers fed the most severely, is their exclusion by the East India Com- 
pany from all employments in their service, civil and military. Within 
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these few years, this injusdoe, glaring as it originally was, has received 
considerable mitigation ; for the exclusion has been confined to the 
sons of parents, either of whom were of unmixed Indian blood For- 
merly, any one who had a tinge of colour in his skin, was certain to 
meet with obstruction after obstruction, in his road to preferment ; 
indeed, it was impossible for him to advance at aU. It came withiu 
my own knowl^ge that, on one occasioidit the son of an English 
officer, by a lady whom he had married in England, Was darker than 
suited the taste of our military critics ; and there was, in consequence, 
a refusal to admit,him, though regularly nominated, into the Compa, 
ny's services. I know that there are those who talk of the inherenti 
unfitness of persons of Indian descent to fiU offices of trust and impor, 
tance in India. I should be ashamed to argue with those who uphold 
such doctrines. I should blush if I were compelled to go through the 
names of those who, in spite of these regulations, have worked out 
their way to greatness by the commanding force of their talents. 

I last y^r adverted to a distinguished instance in the case of 
Colonel Skinner, wlio, though he was excluded, owing to his descent 
from a native mother, from serving in the East India Company's 
regular Army, raised a corps of 8,000 men, and distinguished himself 
in an eminent manner during the late wars. For his intrepid and 
disinterested conduct, although rejected by the Company's service, 
he earned for himself the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the King's 
service, and obtained the cross of a Commander of the Bath. I have 
seen evidence* within the last two days, which proves Colonel Skin- 
ner s influence in India to (le so great, as to enable him to raise 10,000 
men at any time. That officer is a gallant man, and as loyally attached ^ 
to his Sovereign as man can be ; but is it wise, I would ask, to make 
such a man, with such influence, the object of proscription ? If such 
policy is to be permanently adopted, individuals in his circumstances 
will soon be animated with feelings of hostility to our Indian Govern- 
meiit. If the career of honor is shut against them, those talents 
which cannot be used in favor of the Government, will he used for its 
destruction. Others hold it to be politic, that these men should be 
systematicaUy degraded,— and why ? Because, (say they,) the natives 

0 n ja look upon these half-castes in a very different manner from 
a in w ich they look upon Europeans." This mode of argument is 

1 y monstrous. The ,gQ.yemoi:B of India ^ fif^t.pl^qe these indiyi- 
s in a state of d^adation, and then urge that degradation as a 

reason for continuing it. 

stibject, I will only refer to what has Hieen so well stated 
homas Munro. That excellent officer, in a minute upon 

P’^Se 56 ^ evidence of R. D. Manglet, Esq. before the Lords’ Comm ittee, 
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this subject, dated 3l8t December, 1824, says, " With what grace caj 
you talk of your paternal government of India, if you exclude the * 
descendants of European fathers by native mothers from all offices • j 
and if, over a population of 50,000,000, you enact that no one but an' 
European shall order any punishment? Such an interdiction is a 
sentence of degradation on a whole people, from which no good can 
arise. How can we expdb that the Hindoo population will be good 
subjects, unless we hold out to them inducements to become so ? If 
superior acquirements cannot open the road to distinction, how can 
you expect individuals to take the trouble of acquiring them ? When 
obtained, they can answer no other purpose, than that of showing their 
possessor the fallen condition of the caste to which he belongs. This 
is true of every nation, and of every country— it is true of our own. Let 
England be subjugated by a foreign force,— let the natives of it be 
excluded from all offices of trust and emolument,— and then all tlieir 
knowledge, and all their literature, both foreign and domestic, will not 
save them from being, in a few generations, a low-minded, deceitful, 


and dishonest race.” 

This is the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, and I think it applies 
most forcibly to the present subject. The whole of the minute, indeed, 
from which it is selected, appears to me well worthy the attention of 
the House ; and, as it has not been published in the very valuable Life 
of Sir Thomas Munro, which has lately appeared, I shall, when this 
Petition is disposed of, move that it be laid before the House ; and 
I only wish that every gentleman may take the trouble of reading 
it through, since I am convinced that every one must be no ks 
delighted than benefited by the sentiments of enlightened humanity, 
and by the high-minded and liberal views which it contains. 

Before I sit down, I cannot help observing that the effects of thi* 
system of exclusion are not merely confined to their legal operation, 
but are also productive of great moral and personal degradation. I 
found that to be the case during the period, in wliich I myself super- 
intended the affairs of India. I discovered that, in a charitable insti- 
tution, founded by Lord Clive, for the benefit of the widows and 
children of his companions in arms, and without any intention on t e 
part of that great man of establishing any system of an exclusive nature, 

it had since been directed that, before any widow could receive thebeneilt 

of it an affidavit must be made that she was not of native blood, ‘s 
restriction I was enabled to abolish ; but by the regulations of the 
military fund, estabUshed both at Madras and Bombay, the one in 
year 1808, the other in the year 1816, it is still provided that it stia 
bean indispensable quaUfication to any child who seeks relict tr 
it, that both the parent and the child should be European, aml ot 
unmixed blood ; and it is likewise added, that four removes r 



y^frican or Asiatic blood should be considered as restoring the Wood 
to purity. I thought then, and I am still of the same opinion, that a 
state of society in which such regulations were publicly avowed and 
acted upon, was one which required revision and reformation. I trust, 
therefore, that, whatever may be the issue of the inquiry now pro- 
ceeding up-stairs, the House will take into its consideration the 
situation both of these petitioners, and of tbe natives, and will admit 
them to every office which their education and acquirements render 
them qualified to discharge. I may, perhaps, be asked, “ Would you 
^ish the whole government of India to find its way into the hands 
of Asiatics?” To that question, I would merely answer, that it is 
my belief that such a permission as that which I now seek to obtain, ; 
as matter of right for the half-castes, would never be too extensive,] 
ly granted to them in practice. No matter in what hands thcr 
patronage of India may be hereafter vested, whether it be in those 
of the East India Company, or of the British Government, we 
may be sure that, under any European administration, sufficient 
favor will be shewn to Europeans, and that nothing but decided 
merit will place an Asiatic on the same level with them. It, is 
unwise to let men in the situation of these petitioners feel that 
the career of honor is shut against them ; and, in a House of Com- 
mons which has removed the exclusion which for so many years 
operated upon a large class of its Catholic fellow-subjects—an exclu- 
sion which was only justified on political grounds, even by those who 
advocated its continuance— in a House of Commons which has also 
taken the first step to emancipate the Jews from the state of degradation 
to which they have been so long consigned by the law of this country 
-m such a House of Commons, I say, I do not expect to find any 
opposition made to so reasonable a prayer as this, that men should not 
be shut out from all offices of trust in the country of their birth, 
simply because they derived their origin from its original inhabitants. 
I beg leave to move, Sir, that this Petition be brought up. 

The Petition was then brought up ; and on the question that the 
Petition be now read, 

Mr, St WART Wortley said, — As the whole subject of the Govern- 
ment of India is now undergoing the consideration of a Committee 
above stairs, lam sensible that the present would bean unfit oppor- 
tunity'^ to enter into a discussion upon the situation of that class of 
persons from whom this Petition has been presented by my Honora- 
ble Friend. Yet, after what has passed, I should not feel myself 
justified, if I suffered tlie Petition to be brought u^vwithout offering a 
few observations to the attention of the House. The principal object 
that I have in view, in rising at this time to address the House, is to 
*ssiire tlie Right Honorable Gentleman, the House, and the peti- 
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tionew theraselires, that the half-castes are not looked upon with an 
of that contemptuous feeling which they arei disposed to attribute to 
the Government of India. ^J^ye it^l^ the dispos ition of the local 
^\Coyewment^ a nd I am sure it is the disposTSon of’tE?TJ5verottient 
alTKome, to give every consideration to the state and condition of 
the people of India. They are very far, indeed, from being insen, 
sible to their condition, and are always ready to consider in what way 
relief can be afforded to them, consistently with the principles that 
^ust regulate the government of a country so situated. Amongst the 
grievances stated in the Petition, there appear some^to which a remedy 
may be applied — namely, those relating to marriages and successions. 
These are points affecting the relations of social life, and remedies 
might, I think, be easily discovered ; but thougli I admit this, yet, when 
I am called upon to go beyond these grievances, and into the consider- 
ation of others, I then am certainly unable to decide whether these 
can be remedied, and for this reason, that they involve very great and 
important considerations respecting political government*. I beg also 
to say that I am obliged to consider, that it would be highly incon- 
venient to enter into such an explanation as the subject necessarily 
requires, on the question of the bringing up or reading of a Petition • 
for, Sir, the question is one of a most extensive nature, and must, 
of necessity, be brought under the consideration of the body now 
delegated by the House to inquire into the subject of India. This 
I conceive to be the most proper course to be pursued on this sub- 
ject ; and I must also say I am sure that whoever will carefully, and 
in detail, inquire into it, will see how exceedingly difficult it will be 
at once to find a remedy for what is complained of. I shall also take 
leave to add, as the Right Honorable Gentleman has taken this oppor- 
tunity of adverting to the evidence given before the Committee, that 
although what he has mentioned is quite to the purpose, and well 
illustrates his views, yet there is one point on which the evidence has 
not reached the bottom. In the course of that evidence, the number 
of persons situated like the petitioners in the provinces of Bengal was 
inquired into. One of the complaints made is, that they are excluded 
from all government and other situations ; and let us consider the an- 
swer, which does not prove ^eir condition to be so very had, though 
I will not assert that a very extensive field lies open to their ambition. 
The fact is, that the^witness, whose Petition I believe this to l)&, was 
examined before the Committee. On being asked what is the number 
of this class of persons in Bengal and its dependencies, he says he be- 


* This is the old bugbear again ; or, in other words, a protoac^ to do wroni? 
under a colour of danger in the very attempt to do right* 
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licves shout S,000 *. He it then asked what proportion of these il At 
for the holding of offices, and he says 1,500. Then the question is 
put to him, what number of them are actually employed ? and his 
answer is, that to are two-thirds of that number, or about 1.000 
persons m actual employment. I do not mean to say that this is an 
answer to the Petition ; but it is at least a palliation of the case • and it 
is, at aU events, a clear proof that there is nojt such a number of them 
destitute of employment as it is wished that we should believe Un- 
lass I were to enter fully upon the whole subject of the law and of 
the distinctions which have resulted from peculiar circumstances I 
anuld not with propriety now go farther ; and, in conclusion, I will b^ 
to repeat what 1 said at the commencement— that I should be one of 
the last persons who would throw any obstacle in the way of allowing 
these petitioners to forward their interests— that it is by no 
from any prejudice against either caste or colour that the Government 
excludes these individuals from the higher offices; but that the 
question involves other points of the greatest magnitnde, and that it 
remains for the Parliament alone to consider and decide on the course 
that ought to be pursued. 

Sir James MAOKiNT 08 H.*-Sir, I confess I have been anidous to 
deliver my sentiments on this subject, and the causes of that anxiety 
are, I trust, of such a nature as may excuse it. I have had an opportu- 
nity of observing the persons and characters of the men whose Petition 
is now before us, and I have made them the subject of as much in- 
quiry and reflection as I was capable of. I need not say that I wiU 
not condescend to urge any thing against the pretended inferiority of 
national character, or against the notion of there being one class cre- 
ated to rule, and another merely to obey. I have ever accounted such 
doctrines as the common phrases of the advocates of oppression ; and 
sure I am that to is no reason, and not a shadow of foundation for 
them in any part of the character of the natives of India. I shall not 
follow ray Right Honorable Friend in giving the example of a single 
person of high at^nmente, which might not be admitted as an argu- 
ment, from the singularity of the circumstance ; but I will say, that 
I made minute inquiry in places of education, in counting-houses, and 


* In the evidence here referred to, the number ii estimated at 20,000 ; not 
>0(iiO, as stated by Mr . Wortley. Of this number 1^000 or more are supposed 
e employed in public and private offices, and about 600 are deemed to be 
ihed for offices of trust and responsibility j but, instead of their being’ so 
eiiip ojed, they are just tantalized itith a sight of these offices, to decipher the 
handl prohibition inscribed upon them, — “'Jouch not, taste not, 

e not ; ’ while they are permitted to hold inferior situations, the highest 
uries of which fall below the level of what iseqjoyed by every beardless 
in the Civil service at the very threshold of his public career. 


1 
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in the offices of Governme'nt,— where, it is true, some of these unfortu, 
nate beings are admitted to inferior offices, and in which they have 
Just liberty enough to enable them to get a sight of what would be 
the object of their ambition, and are tantalized with the view of what 
.Jt is impossible for them to attain. My main reason for rising has been 
the impulse of my conscienee, and that obliges me to declare that there 
is no class of individuals not in actual slavery, throughout thedomini, 
ons of the Crown of these realms, that is used with so much needless 
harshness and oppression as this race. 

I do not agree with the Honorable Secretary to the Board of Control 
tliat this is not a proper opportunity to enter upod this subject, be- 
cause the whole must come before the Committee now examining into 
the state of India. I am quite sure, and on this I think even he will 
agree with me, that this Committee cannot go into all the branches of 
so vast an inquiry as the government of one hundred millions of men • 
and I am equally convinced that, unless we take frequent opportunities 
of preliminary discussion in this House, we shall never be ripe for the 
proper consideration of this great and extensive subject. I confess I 
feel surprised at the idea implied in what the Honorable Secretary to 
the Board of Control has said, namely, that the petitioners have 
brought forward overcharged statements ; and I am sure that if he 
will reflect and consider for a moment on the grievances they have 
laboured under, the patience with which they have endured them, and 
the profound silence observed for many years by the petitioners, and 
then compare those with the negligence and the progressive insults of 
the Government, he will entertain no feeling but one of surprise at the 
forbearance they have manifested. The stigma, however, remains as 
deep as ever— the brand still burns— they are disgraced and degraded, 
because they are deprived of all those honors that ought to be the 
reward of their exertions ; and it is of this disgrace and degradation, 
brought upon them needlessly and unwisely, that they now complain. 
^ The Honorable Secretary also left out of consideration one or two of 
the chief exclusions ttey suffer from. He talked of their marriages, 
and of rules respecting them. I confess I do not know by what regu- 
lations marriages are governed in the provinces,— it certainly cannot be 
the law of England but this at least appears, that these unfortunate 
people are in what may bej' without any exaggeration, designated a 
state of oudawry. regulation only extends to eJiclude 

them from the higher offices of the Company, yet the fact is, that, 
under pretence of this, they are also excluded from all the lower offices 

even those which may be held by natives. If, because Mahomedans 

may fill many offices, which they actually do, in the collection of the 
revenue, and in the courts of the provinces, and from which the peti- 
tioners are in point of fact ejtcluded, then it may be, and it is said, at 
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there is no law to this effect. I know that i« f . t i 

such law ; but, since the fact is so, they are still in a « no 

^„.he disgrace ."d the s,ig„,a’,£“ .“‘’l 

excluded by regulation from the higher offices 

„e shut out from the offices. Nothing is^ore deploSTan 

«y wh.chwesee tyrann.«dta followed up by still mo^^M 

Tsm surprised that gentlemen hare n6t taken into • 

this question, whether the exclusion from offices of a n»rf 

isnotan argument against the Une of policy we pursue Ir i7„T- 
to say that this results from usage, and not fr^mlaw this 
only the tyran^hjld of a tyrannical parent. I say; th^t w^rje 
uke into conlKTon the eventi of the lait 'forty years, and that the 
class whose gneranc« are now the subject of complaint, have beZ! 

^ respectable a body as any in India, .his result will be Ze 
eta, that as soon as it is declared tliatany one class is inferior t“ h! 
olhers-no matter what the character of the community may be, w£ 
,h,s declaration is made-from that moment the class thus braiiM 
sill be visited by evils of a deeper die. No man who knows me wS 
doubt the high esteem and the warm regard I entertain for all thc7 
with whom I had the happiness to be acquainted in India I sav I i 
believe that there is grater generosity, and a higher point of howr ! 
to be found amongst the British population in India, than in mos i 
other parts of the worhl; but if I am called upon to point out the 
»st odious light in which the exclusions that are sanctioned there 
arc to be regarded-I almost hefitate to state it, but still I wiU avow 
that these exclusions of the half-castes do assume the odious appeT 
anco of exclusions madeby^hers ajiainst their children. I do not 
behevc that those who made these regulations ever coiild have con 
tcraplatcd their subsequent effects ; and I am sure that many of those 

who from motives of s^yroliey.arejnduc^thus to act, put their 

hands to what they would have recoiled from with horror in a"private 
nation. But I am still sure that, if the signatures to these regulations 

prove that they are the disfranchisementof children by ffieir^parents 

Jd such as the partias would be incapabje of, if they had coLdered 
contittr”™*' ' ‘“be aUowed to 

House; but I have this day read an 
head ^ ‘be lith of December and 

-™UnSnffi;td''‘t - by .wo Hindis of 

10 the me!r ^ ““"taming aentiments which would do honor 
, ‘"5' ““'"bly. One of them, Rammohun Roy, has 
your religion, notwithstanding the degradations you impose 
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upon those who profess Christianity. He says, he is convinced that 
the more the natives of India come in contact and association with 
Enghsh gentlemen, the more will they improve in every light, whether 
poUtical, commercial, or moral. I cannot but agree with him in this 
view ; and, thinking that the abolition of distinctions is the best course 
to be pursued, 1 most heartily concur in the praver of this Petition. 

Mr. R. C. Fergusson.— I cannot help offering my opinion to the 
House upon this very important subject. Shortly after I had the 
honor of a seat in this House, I did state my opinion upon it, and 
called the attenUon of the Right Honorable Gentleman then at the 
head of the Board of Control to its consideration, and his answer was 
similar to his statement of this day, —that the question was one which 
required the deepest and most serious deliberation. I never was the 
advocate of exclusion ; and 1 said then, and I say now, that it will he 
the policy of the Government of England to draw more upon the talents 
and the acquirements of the natives of India, than they now do. I say, 
also, that some of the statements in this Petition are of a very ques- 
tionable description; but 1, at the same tirne, admit that the petition- 
ers arejjaegd tn a very p^nfil situation. In the Brst place, it is diffi, 
cuTuos^whariawlKe^y’ und^r' They are not Mahomedans,- 
. but it is a subject of consideration whether it be policy that Mahome- 
dans should have the benefit of laws which they have not, or whether 
they should be excluded from the law which applies to other Christians, 
They are, at present, subject to the laws which are administered by 
natives; and although no injury may, in fact, accrue, yet it is hard 
to siihicflt ihem to the verdict of a Mahonfedan or a Hindoo tribunal. 
Th^ intere&t IlinVe kken.in them, they have long known. 1 felt it 
long before I had the honor of a seat in this House. If this class 
wish for all the advantages and privileges of British subjects, 1 ihiiik 
thby’OUght to have them ; but, at the same time, I do not know that 
much real advantage would result to them, for then they would be 
subject to all the regulations and all the restrictions that British resi- 
dents are now governed by. If they wish to be considered as natives, 
and as British subjects too, then they will have greater privileges 
than British subjects enjoy ; and, if the matter be left to their own 
choice, I think they will pqnse a long while before they will clioose to 
be considered merely as British subjects. 

When, however, wc enter upon the consideration of this sHbject, 
we ought not, in my opinion, to confine ourselves to the case merely 
of the half-caste Christians, as distinguished from that of tie 

Hindoos and th» Mahomedans ; nor ought we to make any difference 

in their favor, notwithstanding their being partly of European b oo . 
The petitioners are not, as they would wish to have it believed, ex- 
clude4 from all offices. They certainly are not in a situation to 
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the highest offices ; but there are vast numbers of places of emolu- 
jTient fiHe<l by this class. I say this to their credit ; for they owe it 
to their intelligence and theirindustry, and in these qualities the^aw^ 
liot excelled by any other class of men. They are not, howeverTpl^^ 
tically oppressed. ‘ If^ aris true, ''tb6y‘~ are excluded from the higher 
employments, they do not suffer more than other classes, and th|!re is 
no greater injury inflicted by the exclusion of a Christian, than of a 
lliiuloo. My Right Honorable and Learned Friend has spoken of 
the case of Rammohun Roy ; and of him 1 can also speak, from ac- 
quainta)ice, as one, than whom there is no man of more intelligence. 

I wish I could say with my Right Honorable Friend that he is a ' 
Christian, but I do not believe he is. He has certainly shaken off his 
prejudices, and believes that there is but one God, and not a thousand, 
as some persons believe to be the faith of other Hindoos ; but he is so 
far advanced, that his faith would not disable him from the enjoyment 
of any office that his talents would entitle him to. I think we ought 
to examine how far the talents of all the natives may be used for the 
benefit of our Government ; but this, in fact, may be considered as in 
progress ; for now, in point of fact, more and more confidence is daily 
placed in them, both as respects their admission to offices, and to the 
administration of justice. The present question, then, I am of 
opinion, ouglit to be considered with reference to every class of natives, 
at the same time that I desire to be known as one friendly to the 
petitioners ; and I shall be their friend, and be always ready to render 
them every service in my power. In conclusion, I will observe that 
not only is this a subject for serious consideration, but that i^is astate 
of tilings, the remedy for which cannot be afforded at once, butimust 
be given by degrees. 

Mr. WoLRYciiB Whitmore. — After the discussion that has taken 
place, I will not detain the House ; but I should not discharge my 
duty, if I did not’offer one or two observations. 1 congratulate, then, 
botli the House and the natives of India on this discussion — the House, 
because we perform a sacred duty in showing that we extend our care 
and our protection over every portion of the dominions under the Bri- 
tish Crown ; and not only that, but that we are ever ready to do our 
duty. I congratulate the natives of Indin, and especially the class to ' 
which the petitioners belong, on the effect of this Petition, because I 
am sure that it is only necessary for tlieir interests to have the subject 
publicly discussed, in order to their jprogress and advancement. I feel 
also that we should not confine ourselves, in our consideration of this 
^ufiject, merely to the half-caste; but I cannot cobcur with the Ho- 
norable Gentleman in thinkijig that the exclusion of that particular 
class is not an injustice. It is a subject that must occupy the attention 
the Committee, and I think it quite as important as the question 
0 2 
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whether Englishmen shall be restrained from holding land ; and xny 
opinion is, that natives ought to be allowed to fill every situation acceg^ 
Bible to other subjects, except, perhaps, some very few, in which their 
admission might be accompanied with the idea of danger or 
insecurity. 

Sir Charles Forbes.— Sir, I rise to support this Petition, and to 
give my testimony ' in favor of all that has been said of the high 
character of the natives of India. I shall not go further into the sub, 
ject at present, but will conclude by saying that, after an experience 
of twenty-two years in India, and seventeen years bore, the more I see 
of my own countrymai, the more I like the natives of India. 

Mr. Williams Wynn.— I shall make but one or two observatioiv!. 
In the first place, with respect to the situations of emolument held by 
this class, the highest office possessed by any of them does not yield 
more than £600 or £700 a-year. They are excluded from all military 
offices, and from civil stations under the Government. I can see no 
reason why this exclusion should always be enforced in the instructions 
sent out by the Court of Directors, in which, when an appointment is 
vbestowed, it is always kcompanied with these words—'' provided he 
ie not the son of a native of India.” Now, there is no reason why 
this should be continued, or why a person should be excluded from all 
commissions in the Army, as well as all civil employments, because he 
may happen to be the son of a native mother. Neither can I see wliy 
native Christians should be on a worse footing than any other class, 
and excluded expressly by the regulations of the Madras Government 
from the offices of District Moonsifs, which are open to other natives, 
whether Hindoos or Mahomedans*. ^ 

Mr. Stuart Wortley.— As to the statement of the Right Honor- 
able Gentleman, I confess I was not aware of the continuance of the 
exceptions in instructions sent out ; nor did I imagine that there was 
the distinction he alludetl to in his last observation. 

Mr. John Stewart.— I rise to be^r^ testimony to the respectability 
of the class to which the pefiHbnws belong; andmy wish is, that all the 
diTabilities of which they complain should be rem 9 ved. I do not agree 
with the Honorable Secretary to the Board of Control that the pre- 
sent is an unfit opportunity 'for the discussion of this subject; on t e 
contrary, I concur with the Right Honorable and Learned Gentle- 
man opposite, that the oftener we discuss the affairs of India, t c 
better prepared we shall be to legislate for the natives of 
I fully agree in the account given of the grievances suffered y 
.petitioners, one consequence of which is, in a great measure, t a 
are excluded from mixing in European society ; and the native in 

* See Bishop Heber’s Correspondence, and Madras Regulations, 1816 
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thence md^ced to look upon them with a degree of distiuatand 
contempt. ThteejpJ^Teryjpajnful efiTecU that resj^t from'thSe 
regulations; and I have thought it riiSt to state' tVemri^th^TIBpe 
that Government may take the subject into their serious c^msideration 

The Petition was then read, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. IPiniiAats Wvnk.-Iu moving that this Petition be printed, 
, merely wish to aecomj»ny the motion with a desire that it should be 
I’eferred to the East India Committee. 

on by ti e Right Honorable Member for Knaresborough, as well as 
by the Honorable Member for Beverley, I beg to observe that I nei- 
.her had, nor have any objection to discussion upon this subject ; and 
that the only reason why I di.l not think it Convenient to enter upon 
it was, that at this moment another branch of the subject was unL 

consideration. 1 do confess I am still of opinion that such a course is 

inconvenient tm the presentation of a Petition, because, were we to 
go fully ...to the question, it would nece^arily occupy the attention 
of he House for a long period. I beg, at the same time, to say that 
» far from wishing to decry discussion, I am knre that it will L pro^ 
ttcveo the best effect; and that I shall, on every proper occaL; 
fonvard it as miicli as li6s in my pow6r# 

The Petition was then ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VPIIUAMS WvNN.— I beg now to move for the copy of a Mi- 
nute by the late Sir Thomas Munro,on the state of the country and 
contlmon of the people under the Presidency of Fort St. oLge 
dated 31st December, 18^i. ® ^ 

Ordered. 


D. 

Madras, 12(A March, I8JI. 
To H. PALMER^Esq. 

. Secretary to the East Indian Petition CommUtee, rni,^d trt 

Sir, 

1 perform a pleasing duty in communicating to you, for the 
ormation of the East 'Indian Petition Committee at Calcutta, the 
gratifying reception, which your Agent, Mr. J. W". Ricketts, 

-Madras, during his recent 

'’'“t to this Presidency. 
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Although we were not immediately concerned in those measures 
which led to Mr. Rickettses mission to England, yet, being sensible 
of the important consequences that must result to our communit 
generally, from that step, we participated in those lively feelings of 
interest, which were ch^erished during the progress of your Petition to 
Parliament; and we have now great, plmui’e in tendering to yiy ^ 
cordial sentiments of congratulation, for the measure of success that ha^ 

crowned thfe labors of your Committee. 

On the first intimation being received, of the probability of Mr 
Ricketts touching at this port, it was immediately, resolved that some 
token of public approbation should be afforded to that gentleman for 
his disinterested exertions ; but the particular mode in which that 
expression should be conveyed, was not determined upon at the 
time. 

The unforeseen delay in the arrival of the Tam O’Shanter 
and the sudden appearance of Mr. Ricketts in another vessel 
took us at a very considerable disadvantage, as we had to make im. 
mediate preparations for our public demonstration of regard to him. 
With a feeling of unanimity and co-operation, which was highly ere. 
di table to this community, our countrymen came forward, and enabled 
US to carry into effect the resolution of inviting Mr. Ricketts to a 
Pvhlic Dinner, as the most appropriate mode of giving expression to 
our feelings on the occasion. 

This Public Dinner accordingly took place on the 3d instant, under 
the usual formalities, and at which 1 had the honor to preside. As I 
must fail in attempting to convey to you an adequate description of 
this national banquet, I shall content myself by referring you to the 
enclosed printed account, taken from our Government Gazette, 
which accurately, but briefly, details the proceetiings of the evening. 

It has afforded the East Indian community at Madras, very great 
satisfaction in having had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Ricketts ; an event which, I trust, will lead to an intimate 
interchange of communication between our friends in Bengal and our- 
selves. 

1 1 is scarcely necessary to add, that we shall fbel highly honored by 
receiving from your Committee, periodical information connected 
with the progress of your measures, in regard to the Petition now 
pending before the British Parliament, as well as any other communi- 
cation bearing upon our common good. 

I remain, 

* Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

P. CARSTAIRS. 
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p S. Mr. Ricketts sailed from Madras, in the Linnaeus, on themom- 
of the 8th instant, and has, I hope ere this, arrived at Calcutta. I 
hall feel obliged by your causing the delivery of the enclosed letter ' 
to his address. _ P- C. 


, - ^ ne uoble and patriotic SSBHuct of the East Indian community at 
Madras, in the late National Dinner given to their distinguished 
countryman, Mr. J. W. Ricketts, on the 3d instant, deserves a place 
amon<^ the imperishable records of time, as an illustration of their 
gratitude for praiseworthy exertions on their behalf, and their feelings 
on the event. 

About 100 persons sat down to a sumptuous dinner, laid out for the 
occasion, to which all the elegancies of the season contributed ; and 
neither expense, nor trouble was spared to provide the banquet on the 
most efficient scale. 

On Mr. Rickeits being ushered into the room, and introduced to 
the company, the band struck up a beautiful piece of music, composed 
for the occasion, and continued to play lively airs whilst the party 
remained at dinner. 

To attempt to repeat all the '' sayings and doings” on the occasion, 
would be impossible— suffice it only to add, that the honor of the Chair 
was nobly sustained, and that the speeches that were delivered by 
the Piesidcnt, Vice-President, and other gentlemen, were alike distin- 
g\iishcd for their appropriateness, and the national feeling they dis- 
played. 

On the cloth being removed, tne following toasts were proposed in 
succession from the Chair, vij*. 

The King— Tw«c, God save the King. 

The Queen— Tmwc, Tfte Queen of Prussia’s Waltz. 

The Duke of Wellington and the rest of H. M's Ministers— rwne, 
Britkh Grenadiers. 

The Right Honorable C. W. W. Wynn and the other Members 
of the British Parlianjent friendly to the East Indian Petition- Tune, 

Auld king Syne. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors— Tiwe, Money in both Pock^. 

f/s. • 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General, and the Supreme Go- 
‘ vernment of India— Tune, Bentinck’ s March. 

The Right Honorable S. R. Lushinoton and the Madras Govern-i 
merit*- Tune, The last Rose of Summer, (Mr. L.'s favorite.) 

The Honorable J. Romer, Esq. and the Bombay Government- 
Tune, Ke Banks and Braes, 
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Mr. J. W. Ricketts— yane, Ricketts* 8 March 

Sir John Malcolm, the friend of East Indians— yiww, Napokati^ 
March, 

Continued and abundant prosperity to the Madras Philan, 
THROPic Association — Tune, Should those fond hopes. 

Success to the East Indian cause— TMne, Jenny dang the IVeaver, 

Union in sentiment, co-operation in effort, and interchange of 
communication amongst our countrymen in Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras — Tune, Hush eoery Breexe. 

On Mr. Ricketts’s health being drank, which was prefaced by an 
eloquent speech, that gentleman rose, and returned thanks in that 
chastened manner and feeling, for which he is peculiarly distinguished; 
and the continued plaudits that interrupted his address, evinced the 
deep tone of regard with which his countrymen received and honored 
his exertions. Mr. Ricketts concluded by proposing a toast — Health, 
happiness, > and prosperity to the East Indian community at Madras. 
Tune, — Home, Sweet Home. 

After drinking the President’s health in a bumper, Mr. Ricketts 
rose, and retired, accompanied by the greater part of the company; 
whilst a few genial spirits, considering it too early in the morning 
(one o’clock) to separate, sat down to pour out libations from “ one 
bottle more.” 

No commendation can adequately express the exertions of the Stew, 
ards in arranging and meeting the general convenience of the com- 
pany. The decorations of the spacious hall were in accordance with 
the events of the night; and we hope that that spirit of unanimity and 
co-operation, which characterized thisj national banquet, will long be 
cherished by that community who originated this measure. 

Mr. Ricketts was subsequently entertained at a Ball and Supper, 
when he was introduced to his country-women at Madras, the festi- 
vities of which were closed in perfect unison with the previous good 
feeling and satisfaction*. 

From the Madras Government Gaxette of the \Oth March, 1831. 


♦ The Committee «leem it proper here to state, Idmt a public dinner mi 
given to Mr. Ricketts, at the Town Hall, in Calcutta, on the 11th of April ; on 
which occasion, about 200 persons sat down to table, and the silver vast* was 
presented to him, as voted at the public Meeting held on the 28lh of Mareli. 
loyal and patriotic toasts were also drunk, preceded hy warm and 
speeches, au^ followed by appropriate tunes, played by a band engaged for t w 
purpose. Subjoined is a list of the toasts ; — 

1. The King— Trive, God save the King. 

2. The Qileen— Tune, The Queen's March. 

’ 3. Earl Grey and the New Ministry— Tune, Britons, strike home. 

4. Right Honorable C. W. Williams Wynn and all our Parliamentary fnen - 

Tune, My ain kind Deary 0 ! 
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5 The Court of DifectorR ; and majr the happineM of the >nhjecti under 
tluir sway be the end ind aim of their government!— Thne, There* s nae luck 

about the hou<!e. ^ j 

lord William B^tinok, Oovernor-Oeneral ; and may he prove a friend 
to il>« !— The Soldier*s Joy, 

7 Honorable Sir Chhrlei Metcalfe, Vice-PreBidont— Tune, TAe great Po/t- 

\ 

8. Ritf'it Honorable Mr. Lushington, Governor of Madras-rPane, Here's a 

ke(M totho^e far awny.^ 

9. Ho'iorable Sir Jofin Malcolm, late Governor of Bombay— Pane, The 

^rithk Grenndirrs. ^ ! 

10. Mr. J. W . Ricket|t— Pune, l%e worthy Patriot, 

11 . RfV Mr. Adam,: for bit able advocacy of our rights through the 
periodical Pr*ss— Pune, Priendship. 

12 T(ie East Indians of Madras and Bombay— Pune, Auld lang Syne, 

13. Happiness and prosperity to the Nativesof India— Pune, Peace and plenty, 

14 . Civil and religious liberty all over the world— Pune, Triumph, 
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Dr. 


E. 

Cash in Accownt-Current with 


1829. 

July 18. 
18,30. 

April 13. 
30. 

Dec. 24. 


18.31. 

April 13. 
30. 


To balance this day in the Bank of Hindostan, as 

per lastaccount published in the former Report, 8,906 4 q 

To the amount of subscriptions realized from the 

22 d of July, 1829, up to this date*, .. .. 4,000 3 9 

To interest to this day, at 4 per cent 227 2 4 

To the amount of Messrs. Alexander and Co.^s 
draft on their house in London, in favor of Mr. 

J. W. Ricketts, for £250 ; the draft having 
been received back, in consequence of Mr. R. 
having left England on his return to Calcutta, 2,608 11 2 
To interest on the amount of' the draft, from the 
25th February, 1830, up to this date, being 9 
months and 29 days* at 8 per cent. .. .. 173 5 4 

To the amount of subscriptions realized up to this 

date, 970 12 0 

To interest to this day, at 4 per cent. . . . . 204 7 8 


Carried over, Sa. Rs. 17,090 14 3 

• In this is not included the amount of a draft for £20 on Messrs, 
Alexander, and Co,, as a douatiou to the Petion fund, from J. Young, 
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fU Bank of Hindostan. 


Cr. 


182‘>. 

Ji.ly 20. 


• 24. 
28. 

31. 

Aug. 5. 


7. 

31. 

Sep. 2, 


16. 

10. 

30. 

Oct. 1. 
2 . 
30. 

N'ov. 3. 

4. 

10 . 

•30. 


By tlie amount of a aetofbaiaon Meaara. Platchar 
Alexander, and Co. in London, at 6 months* 
«ght,^ payable to our Agent in E”nffd, 

By caah paM for d’piecea of wax rloth, 4 bundled 
of country paper, and 1 aeer of seal ng wa" 

^ Zlr f ^ “r!:- distribmtag Mi, 

Po«r Report by the Anna 

By cash paid for the postage of letters in inly 

By cash paid on accountof a Peon’s wagesVor July 

By cash paid on account of the wages of two Bili 
Chat, ah, 

By cash paid to Mri L. Fernandes, on account of 
his .salary for July, 

By cash paid for two tin boxes, with locks and 
keys, for keeping papers. 

By cash paid for the postage of letters, in Augns't 
By cash paid on account of the wages of two Bill 
Sircars for August, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
August, 

By cash paid to Mr. L. Fernandes, on account of 
his salary for August, 

By cash paid to Mr. L. Fernandes, on account of 
bs salary frcAn the Ist to the 10th of Septein- 

By cash paid for .wax cloth, 

By ca.sh paid for the postage of letters in Septem- 

bpc, .. ^ 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sirl 
car for September, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
Septcml)er, 

By cash paid for the postage of letters in October' 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Pcoi 
for October, 

By cash paid on accountof the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for October, 

By cash paid to Mr. J. H. Madge, for' engrossing 
200 blank receipts, and 100 circulars, . . 

By cash paid for the postage of letters in Novem- 


A P. 

5,221 14 3 
2 14 0 


16 0 0 
31 6 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 


12 8 0 

16 0 0 

3 10 0 
5 13 0 

12 0 0 

5 0 0 

16 0 0 

5 5 4 
1 0 0 

1 8 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 
16 7 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
12 0 0 
3 12 0 


Carried over, Sa. Rs. 5,414 1 7 


• Of this .ua, a part was lakan in 100 Spanish Dollars, and the rest in bills. 
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Brought over, Sa. Rs. 17,090 I 4 3 


Carried ovej, Sa. Rs. 17|0y0 H 3 
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Dec. 3. 


4. 


1830 . 

Jan. 3. 


>» 

26 . 


31. 

Feb. 4. 


6 . 


28. 

March 5. 


6 . 


31. 

April 3. 


May 8. 


10 . 

12 . 

31. 

June 1. 

7. 

9. 

July 7. 


31. 

Adg. 5. 


brought over, Sa. Rs. 5,414 1 7 


w 1. A n, ^ ... over, oa. ivs. 

Bjr cash paid to Mr 0 Wodswotth, for preparing 
fair drafts of the East Indians’ Petition to Par- 
, hament, and engrossing the same on 30 skins 
of parchment, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon 
for November, .. 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car, for 28 days of November, 


703 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 9 6 


By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car fpr December, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
December, 

By cash paid to Mr. A. Sue for transcribing certaii’i 
documents in the correspondence book, 

By cash paid for the postage of letter? in JanuarV, 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
January, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for January, 

By cash paid to Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall, and Co. 
for Advertisements in the Calcutta Exchange 
Gazette, 

By cash paid to Messrs. Alexander and Co. for a 
draft on their house in London, at 6 months’ 
sight, payable to our Agent in England, for 

By cash paid for the postage of letters in February, 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
February, 

By cash paid for a bottle of ink, 

By cash paid on {iccount of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for February, 

By cash paid for the ptfstage of letters in March, 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for March, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon 
for March, . . 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon 
for April, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for April, 

By ca.sh paid to Mr. W. H. Pearce, for printing 
and stitghing 100 copies of subscription books, 
By casli paid for the postage of letters in May, . . 
By cash paid for repairing a lock, • 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for May, including the price of ^ Chattah, 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
May, including the price of a Chattah, 

By ca^h paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for June, , . 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Pdbn for 
June, 

Bv cash paid for the postage of letters in July, . . 
By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for July, .. 


6 0 0 

5 0 0 

16 0 0 
0 6 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

11 6 0 


2,608 11 2 
0 3 0 

5 0 0 
0 6 0 

6 0 0 
0 8 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

32 0 0 

0 7 0 
0 2 0 

6 4 0 

5 4 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

1 6 6 

6 0 0 


Carried over, Sa. Rs. 8,882 10 9 
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brought over, Sa. Rs. 17,090 14 3 


Carried over, Sa. Rfi. ^ 
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Brought over, Sa. Rs. 8,882 10 9 
5 By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 

•• •• .. ..500 

31 . By cash paid for the postage of letters in August, 0 10 0 
- 4 By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 

Sep- ■ August, .. 5 0 0 

7 By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 

car for August, 6 0 0 

22 . By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for September, and in advance for October, 

in consequence of the Hindoo holidays, .. 12 0 0 

30. By cash paid for the postage of letters in Septem- 
ber, • .. .. .. .. 070 

i 6. By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 

■ September, .. .. .. _ 5 0 0 

.. g. By cash paid to Mr. J. H. Madge, for 200 Litho- 
graphic circulars, and 900 blank receipts, . . 37 8 0 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
” October, .. .. .. 5 0 0 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
*’ car, in advance for November, . . . . 6 0 0 

20 . By cash paid to three extra Peons employed in dis- 
tributing copies of the Parliamentary Debates 
received from England, . , . . 2 3 0 

30 . By cash paid for the postage of letters in Novem- 

ber, . . . . . . . . 0 5 0 

)ec. 4- By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 

November, .. 5 0 0 

31. By cash paid for the postage of letters in Decem- 

ber, .. .. .. 180 


[831. 

lull. 3. 


\l 


Ffb, 5. 
7. 

March 2. 


11. 

17. 

22 . 


By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for Decern twr, 

By cash paid for 4 quires of Chinn paper, 

By cash paid on account if the wages of a Peon for 
December, 

By paid the amount of a draft drawn by our Agent 
in England, on Messrs, Alexander and Co. pre- 
vious to his departure for Calcutta, £f>\,2s.7d. 

By cash paid for the postage of letters in January, 

By casli {)aid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
January, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for January, 

By cash paid ou account of the wages of a Bill Sir- 
car for FeTjruary, 

By CHsii paid on account of the wager»of a Peon for 
February, 

By cash paid to Mr. G. E. Hudson, for suijdry law 
expenses. 

By cash jiaid for Palankeen hire, 

By paid the amount of a draft drawn by Mr. J. W. 
Ricketts in favor of Captain J. S. Lindsai^ of 
the ship 1 am O’Shanter, on account of his per- 
sonal expenses during his detention at Rio 
Janeiro, Milreas 650, including exchange and 
interest, . . 


6 0 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 


629 4 0 

0 15 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 
5 0 0 

150 0 0 

1 4 0 


844 11 0 


Carried over, Sa. Rs. 10,634 5 9 
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Brought over, Sa. Rs, 17,090 ^3 


Calcutta, 
30/A Apnly 1831. 


Sa. Rs. 17,090 14 ,1 
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April 


31. 

5. 


1,608 

6 


« * 1 . . , brought over, Sa. Rs. 10,634 

Mtftk 2<- r'? il' ?”?"”* by Mr. J. W. 

Ricketto m fav»r of Captain B. Winder, of the 
ship Linnasus, on account of pasaage-money, 
and hi8 personal expenses at Madras ^ 

By cash paid for the postage of letters ’in Marchi 
By cash paid for holt hire for the Peon and Bill 

iSircAF| • « 

By the amount of a draft giren to Mr. J. W 
Ricketts, being the balance of his allowance as 
our Agent in England, until his return to Cal- 
cutta, 

By cash paid on account of thewages of a Bill Sir- 
car for March, 

By cash paid on account of the wages of a Peon for 
March, 

By cash paid for a tin box, with lock and key. for 
keeping papers, . . ^ 

By c^h paid to Messrs. Hamilton and Co. for k 
silver vase voted and presented to Mr. J. W. 
Ricketts, including a mahogany case for the 
same*, 

By cash paid for th6 postage of letters in April, 

By balance this day in the Bank of Hindostan, 

By balance in the bands of the Secretary for cur- 
rent expenses. 


5 9 


0 6 0 


1,500 0 0 


20 . 

27. 


30. 


6 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 8 0 


1,232 

0 

2,080 


6 10 


14 5 2 


Sa. Rs. 17,090 14 .3 


E. E. 

H. PALMER, 

Secy. £, /, P, Committee. 


* A separate sulucription lias been raised for this mirnnsa. r 

a Rc 587. 14. lu, h»ca collected and ,e , to tL Banrr™ 1 ,^ 1011 , fa"" f 
„i|| remain to he collected on the same occoZ oL M 
I.rplu.e,enlually accrue, it will be consolidated with the geileraf ’fuJd? ^ 
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PllEFACE. 


The Instructions now published wore 
written for those acting under my authority, 
when I was charged with the Administration 
of Central India. They were first printed by 
order of the Supreme Government, and have 
been subsequently published as part of the 
Appendix to the “ Memoir of Central India.” 
The frequent solicitations I have received 
5r copies of these Instructions, and deference 
0 the recommendations of some friends, who 
hink the more general dissemination of the 
ipinions contained in them would be useful, 
lave led to their separate publication. No 
ilterations have been made, but a few notes 
ire added for the information of such readers 
IS are not familiar with Indian history. 




INSTRUCTIONS. 


These Instructions are grounded upon 
principles which it has been my constant 
effort to inculcate upon all officers, acting 
under my orders ; and, at a period when I 
am leaving Central* India (perhaps not to 
return), I feel it a duty I owe to them, to 
myself, and to the public service, to enter 
into a more full explanation of my senti- 
ments upon the subject of our general and 
local rule, than could have been necessary 
under any other circumstances. 

Almost all who, from knowledge and ex- 
perience, have been capable of forming any 

• Central India, so denominated from its comprising those pro- 
vinces which, lying in the centre of India, may be said to extend 
from seventy-one to seventy-five degrees North latitude, and 
seventy-three to eighty East longitude. It* comprehends all 
tkt extent of country which was known in the time of the Em*, 
pfrors of Delhi under the denomination of the Subah or Govem- 
ffient of Malwa. — Vide Memoir of Central India, vol. i. p. 1. 
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upop the question, are a^eed that 
out ^power ui ilndia rests on the general 
opiriion df ‘tine Natives of our coinpj^a- 
tiVe "superiqrity in' good faith, wisdom; and 
strength, to their own rulers. This import- 
ant impression will be-ijraproved ■ by the 
c^)nsideration we show to their habits, in- 
stitutions, and religion,— by the moderation, 
temper, and kindness with which we con- 
duct ourselves towards them ; and injured 
by every act that offends their bdief or su- 
peretitiun, that shows disregard or neglect 
of individuals or communities, or that evinces 
our having, with the arrogance of conquerors, 
forgotten those maxims by which this great 
empire has been established, and by which 
alone it can be preserved'. 

The want of union’m the Natives appears 
one of the strongest foundations of our pow- 
er; it has certainly contributed, beyond all 
others, to its establishment. But, when we 
trace this cause, we find it to haVe originated 
in the condition in which we found India, 
and the line we adopted towards its inhabit- 
ants : that it will continue to operate when 
the condition of that country is changed, 
and under any alteration in our course of 
proceedings, is more than can be assumed. 
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The similarity of the situation of the ^t 
proportion of the people of this confin^t 
now subject to our rule, will assuredly make 
them inore accessible to common motives of 
action, which is the foundation of all union ; 
and the absence of that necessity for con- , 
ciliation, which changes have effected, will 
make us more likely to forget its importance, 
Our power has hitherto owed much to a 
contrast with misrule and oppression; but 
this strength we are daily losing we have 
also been indebted to an indefinite impres- 
sion of our resources, originating in ignorance 
of their real extent; knowledge will bring 
this feeling to a reduced standard. We are 
supported by the good opinion of the lower 
and middling classes, to whom our govern- 
ment is indulgent; but it has received the 
rudest shocks from an impression that our 
system of rule is at variance with the per- 
manent continuance of rank, authority, and 
distinction in any Native of India. This be- 
lief, which is not without 'foundation, is ge- 
neral to every class, and its action leaves 
l)ut an anxious and feverish existence to all 
who enjoy station and high * name the 
feeling which their condition excites, ex- 
poses those who have any portion of power 
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an4 independence, to the arts of the dis- 
contented, the turbulent* and the ambi- 
tious : this is a danger to our power, which 
must increase iu the ratio Of its extent, un- 
less we can counteract its operation by ,3 
commensurate improvement of our adminis- 
tration. 

Our gi'eatest strength perhaps, and that 
which gives the fairest hopes of the duration 
of our rule over India, arises out of the sin- 
gular construction of the frame of both the 
controlling and the executive Government. 
Patronage in all the branches of the local 
government of India is exercised under 
much limitation and check ; favour effects 
less in this country, and competency more, 
than in any other scene of equal magnitude. 
There is an interminable field for individual 
exertion; and, though men liigh in station 
are almost absolute, (and the character of 
bur rule requires they should be so,) there 
is, in that jealousy of such power which be- 
longs to our native' country, a very efficient 
shield against its abuse. This keeps mSn 
from being intoxicated with their short-lived 
authority; afid the fundamental principles 
which discourage colonization prevent pub- 
lic servants taking root in the soil, and make 
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to proceed to the duties of gover„l„«,j. 
“ A'J -oM ,n other couotries to the r^ 
„„c of 80 offlee, which employs their tdents- 
mthout ablating their personal feeliura and 
isterests, m any degree that can disturb or 
tasthe., jud^en^ This'abseuce of banefth 
p«.ons, and of all the arts of intrigue and 

to, on wh,ch destroy empires, produces a 

’f"'T c"”"'' ’*’“"8 alone to i 

he rulers of a country situated as the Eng. 

W, employed in India now are, and giv^ 
'T an adean^e which almost balances 

liehd eirects of their want of those national 

to that usually constitute the strength of 

governments. ® 

■ Our success and moderation, contrasted 
the misrule and violence to which a great ■ 
™ 0 0.e population of India have^f: . 
ore than a century been exposed, have at 

fc moment raised the reputation of the 

«nW, natmn so high, that men have for- 
; '““‘nn-platfon of the security . 

t ‘“‘"'>‘'*"■1 Km tlinse are 
• dutv r knowledge that it is 

•"d bri, ! , , ^'““ly 'ovive 

...st h Vr ■'’'-reople of India 

y • lecurring sense of benefits, have 
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ctlQ^nds made them foi: the degra4^io|i of 
continuing subject, to fi^^gn maaters ; and 
this can alone he done by the combined 
efforts of every individual employed in a 
station of ,;trust and responsibility, to rend® 
popular a , government which, .though ^14! 
national, lias its foundations laid dee^^P; 
the principles of toleration, justice, 
dom. Every agent of government sl^ 
study and understand the above facts. He 
should not content . himself with having ac- 
quired a knowledge of the languages,, pnd 
of the customs, of timse with whom be has 
intercourse. All his particular acts (even to 
the manner of them) should be regulated 
by recurrence to the foundation of our rule, 
and a careful observatidn of those principles 
by which it has been established and can 
alohe be maintained. Pf the importance of 
this I cannot better state my opinipn, than 
by expressing my full conviction, that, in- 
dependent of the prescribed* duties which 
every qualified oificer performs, , there is «« 
person, in. a! situation, of any coilsequence 
who does not, both in the substance am 
manner of 'his conduct, do sometliing every 
day in his life, which,, as it operates, on 
.tlie^gcneral interests of the empire throng' 
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jlje feelings of thie circle he controls''- or 
rules, has an ^unse^ , effect' in strengthen*'; 
iiiw or weakening the gbvernmenf by which’ 
]jg is employed. M£ belief , that what I 
have assumed lis correct, 'will be my ^cuse 
for going into some minuteness in my ge- 
neral instructions to those under my orders.- 
The first, and one" of the inost impoirtant 
points, is the manner of European supe- 
riors towards the Natives. It would be quite 
out of place, in this paper, to speak of the 
necessity of kindness, and of an absence of 
all violence; this must be a matter of course 
with those to whom it is addressed: there 
is much more required from them than that 
conciliation which is a duty, but which, 
when it appears as such, loses half its ef- 
fect. It must, to make an impression, be 
a habit of the mind, grounded on a favour- 
able consideration of the qualities and merits 
' of those .to whom it extends ; and this im- 
pression, 1 am satisfied, every person will 
have, who, after attaining a’ thorough know- 
ledge of 'the real character of those witK 
"'horn he has intercourse, shall judge them^ 
without prejudice or self-conceit, by a stand- 
ard which is suited to their belief, their ustiges', ' 
•Irfiv habits, their occupations,, their rank' in, 



|i^‘ th€ idba^%e^ 

i^nd^the stage o^;ipi;^]^|ipn^,^ wHc!^ the 
poinmunity .as a whotet:-.are,advapg^. . If jjg 
■ does so with tbat Imowled^e, aiwj that tem- 
; per of mind yi^hichf .are essential to repdet 

’ him corapeteht to foroi ah oj^ioPj he will 
find enough o’f virtue, enough of docility and 
disposition, to improvdment> enough of re- 
gayd and*ohseryance of all the best and most 
sacred ties of society, . to create an esteem 
for individual and an interest in the com- 
munity, which, when grounded, on a sincere 
conviction of its being deserved, lyill render 
his kindness natural and conciliating. All 
liumap beings, down to the lowest links of 
the chain; inclusive of cMldren, are quick 
in tracing the source- of the. manners of 
others, and, above all, of their superiors 
when that is regulated by the head, not the 
heart— when it proceeds from reason, not 
from feeling, it cannot please ; for it has 
in it, if at all artificial, a show of design 
which' repels, as' it generates suspicion. 
When this bianner takes another shape, 
when kindness and consideration appear as 
acts of condescension, it must be felt as of- 
fensive. Men may dread, but cad never love 



I have those foundatiofs of 

manner, towards the Natives of India, upon 
which i feei my own to be grounded. I can 
recollect (and f do it with shame), the peridd 
when I thought I wa^vlfy superior to tfiosh 
with whom my duty jwade nae associate ; but 
as ray knowledge of them and of niyself im- ’ 
proved, the distance betwe'ert us ^’adually 
lessened. I have seen a,nd heard much of 
our boasted advantages over them, but can- 
not think that, if all the ranks of the diffe- 
rent comrrtunities of Europe and India are 
comparatively viewed, there is’ just ground 
for any very arrogant feeling bn the part of 
the inhabitants of* the former : nor 'can I join 
in that common-plade opinion, which con- 
demns, in a sweeping way, the Natives of this 
country as meni taking the best of them, not 
only unworthy of trust and devoid of prin- 
ciple, but of too limited intelligence and 
reach of thought, to allow of Europeans, 
with large and liberal minis and education, 
having rational or satisfactory intercourse 
with them. Such impressions, if admitted, 
•"ust prove yital ns to the manner of treating 
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t}?e l^atives of India : I shidithetefore say j 
few, words upon the jnstj^e of the grounds 
upon which they rest. ' ‘Thd man who con- 
siders them in this light can grant little or 
no credit to the high cha.racters and the 
eulogies which are given to individuals and 
great bodies of men in their own histories 
traditions, and records, .die must then.judge 
them by his own observations and knowledge, 
and his opinion will im„all probability be 
formed, not comparjatively with Europeans of 
their own class of life, but with the public 
servants of government^a class of inen who 
are carefully educated, whose "ambition is 
stimulated by the highest prospects of pre- 
ferment, and whose integrity is preserved by 
adequate salaries through’ every grade of 
their serviqe. Before this last principle was 
introduced (which is little more than thirty 
years), the European servants of government 
were in the habit of making money In modes 
not unsimilar to those we now reprdach the 
Natives in our employ with doing; and it may 
here be asked, “ if the same endeavours 
been made to alter the habits of the latter as 
the fonner ?” I believei the exact contrary 
.to be the fact, and, that the system since in" 
troduced has not operated mote, to. ekvate 



the Europeafl, than to siiric aild deprossrthe ? 
Native charaicter : hut this is not the placid 
for the discussidtt ef this large questions. 

Many of the moral defects of the Natives 
of India' are to be referred to that misrule ' 
and oppression from which they are now in a 
great degree emancipated. I do not knc^ 
the example of any great population, in simi- , 
lar circumstances, preserving, through such 
a period of change and tyrannical rule, so 
much of virtue and so many good qualities 
as are to be found in a great proportion of the 
inhabitants of this country. This is to be 
accounted for, in some degree, by the Hindu 
institutions, particularly that of Caste, which 
appear to have, raised them "to their pre- 
sent rank in human society, at a very re- 
mote period; but these have certainly tended 
to keep them stationary at that point of civil 
order to which they were thus early ad- 
vanced. With a just admiration of the ef- 
fects of many of their institutions, particu- 
larly those parts of them which cause in vast 
merely an absence of the com- 
mon vices of theft, drunkenness, and vio- 
lence, but preserve the virtuous ties of 
family and kindred relations, we must all 
eplore some of their usages and weak su-r , 
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J)ei*Stitions} but what individuals, or 
races of men, are without 'great and manifold 
errors and imperfections ? and what mind, 
that is not fortified with ignorance or pride, 
can, on such grounds, come to a severe judg, 
ment against a people like that of India ? 

I must here, however, remark,* that I have 
invariably found, unless ip a few cases where 
knowledge had not overcome self-stifficiency 
and arrogance, that, in proportion as Euro- 
pean officers, civil and military, advanced in 
their acquaintance with the language and 
customs of the Natives of India, they became 
more sincerely kind to them ; and, on the 
contrary, ignorance always accompanied that 
selfish pride and want of consideration which 
held them light, or treated them with harsh- 
ness. 

I am quite satisfied in my own mind, that, 
if there is one cause more than another that 
will impede our progress to the geperal im- 
provement of India, it is a belief fortned by 
its population, fi'ora the manner of their Eng- 
lish superiors, that they are viewed by them 
as an inferior and degraded race : but, on the 
contrary, if the persons employed in every 
branch of the administration of this greri 

country, while their cond&ct marks' those 
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. ' r.-- . . , vwongs to ,re«. 

whifc, it efe. • 

™t«. %ylU<4>triDute.bya.oh mi^,' 

l^ted wiiS-' 

and duratio^Vojf 
their governrigftt. , ^ ^ ^ 




It IS o/i^I^ii^e, l^bre I coniiode thifi . 
prt of the subject, to stat^ m, opinion, that 
«. o,u manner to the Natir^, though it is*' - 

OUT duly "hde^ditind .to pay eyitv 
pmpcf ; deference J , 

utages, and ,1,. conforA wjth;these as ft,;': 

M »e c^.»^ 5,propri^y, piitticularlr dh -''; 

pomts where|ie re^ibt^: prejudice, or the tv 

rank of tjjos^^inth prliiiii we have ipter- 
coursc ^ufejjt,.J,^e-aonid.,alwVspre- 

cipk *' ’“J" P™*" ■ 

pie on ^i^sinii of puy su-i 

fi„ m<»SiNfei 


iPrince|*’pn^' , 





one class, that to which ihey belong, wit^. 
oiK' ;the?'otW, i^at |o' whdcli^' 

ultimate^ lose wth the''latt?r| for even 
that attachment is useless, when t®;cease 
to have influence' MtH th^h* , own; tribe! 

* f ;■ ?. \ V’-i’ ■' ' ■ '.'a 

The “European ofncev; who , assumes Native 
manners and usages, may mease a few in- 
dividual^ who are flattered 6r prpfit^ by 
his departure.from t&e%abit^ bf his coun- 
try ; but even with these, fami|iarity^ will not 
be found to increase respect ; and the Wopr 
tioh of such a course will be sure to sink 
him in the estimation of the mass of th^cppi- 
mhnity, 1jbSi*,Europ|a^ and Native,' i^ong 
whom he resii&s. : 

'The intercourse to be vihSmtained with 
the Natives withiii; your circle is of two kinds, 

^ -^^private ahd'of&bi^. .The fimt^hould ex- 
tend as much as ^sSiblje toiall mnks and 
classes, and bh as familiar , as kind, and as 
frequent, as the difference '«Fj|^abij3jnd,pur- 

siiits will admit. ' . ) 4 -f. 

' ^ Therb’ is vbil between ‘th^Natiws of 
Iridia^^d their Europe^ supenms, which 
leaves the Bitter ignorant, in an extraortory 
degree* bf thb ^I’chatacter pBtlie 

‘Sf 



V iV if neriglxo- 

informed: sdiy 
pnate ^pbstac^^es ujon ,ca^t^ 

m^, religion, oppose on approadi' 
to closer acquaintance, that it can ner^2' 
generallg; attained ; but in private iifc: 
raurse much may be' learned that.willfeci-^ 
litate the performance of public dutV - and'' 
give that knotyledge of the usages anJfeel ' 
y of the various' classes, of the' Natives, 
•hich uiU enable its possessors to touch' 

14 joinJig with’' 
to in field-sports, in an nnceremoniouV’ 
in emhange of visits with the '£S rtet-' 

U T'’* ‘J'' ‘iie most 

Med, the European pubjic 'officer wilf 

ony gahf much mfqnnatibo,'‘bytimpart 
«plete coiifidqn^a lay the^oimds of' 

bo . ’*”“7 »'hich wii’ever 

I , ‘4® greatest aid (o' his public ' 

fcum. <po,WiU also ohthiu, tfy'sn^^ 

“ts -of pniiate mtgrooufc, tl)q meahs 'of 
*tog those he esfee^ts b/mb'rS 
^ »d regard ; but, in pfi^,%^is o„'„Jsi 
'to beware lest lie lose'hS^ufl^S 




^ ^ the 

imri^ession made By this ppssessiop, without 
‘^Be bst^tation Bi[“^those^lu^Ber qu^rties, 
that lie must .^peitNhe beftetits T liave 
: ^escnbed’‘as likely to resuk iBoin a familiar 
atid private, intercourse with the ^Natives 
un^er hV direction and CQritrol. ' 

, iii all oMcial intei-courSe with' thejN*‘pvcs, 
^^one of the' first points of import^c^rfeat 
‘tfies6!,‘*^B^ver be their raiii^*”m^,|^ bu- 
llnbss^,' ‘should have complele ah'd^bal^ Access 
lib ^rsbnal^pniraiinicatibn with their 'feuro- 
.'pean su^eliov' hecess^^^^ thfs arises 
out pf tBe.clirfter of pur^l^, tm4 of those 
, ' oyer whom it is estahliAlhed. s^Itis'SUfficiently 

galling. fop the people of fhdia. to hapb^foreiga 




-P>i>M,?”4;frasis4 Md tKSuSfi 
lejr classes 

- -'^'v W’"'" ’■ 


to raise 


mertwIucfccombme8;cc;5rid€Sa™^^ 

srt jet^hey cajVver wili.|t,J,iA^ 
used as exclusive .;X<liums 
fcmJtheirW^^ 

under whatever drcum^fes, 
cd frequent, app^|,;^iiEh^Jean\®^^ 

a he exerc^.,„f authority;'gii:.tj,e%^i^ 
portunities of abusing his confid|Qee ' if th 
«Te at i.a»d as «.it,.jervantsTfio to sZ ‘ 
om .^l^ted ftop^e higher 

Ik suppose toJ^ve-'lyen'theSne StivS' 
with .Native^ for'giod 4dnet...i2: 
I® the same title .to regard, iuen 'Sufe^' ' 
«, power. wjU have, i,, a^vqfcn bj 'E 
feehng ar^„g^„t 

rale, that of being, tq ^rtaip extent at the ' 

«raj0£per«,dshftti&:Wn‘« 

n^r-^spect."^ There Is *n6 

'feffpf ha'pg .com! 
Pf^reasy of. aeeesa; 6utt^_ii,.,hbwevet 

estnw t^ aAy desire, is not tq be 

wthouf;difficull^‘^aifd 



highest to the towest; b^t, in prppprtion to 


-tb.eii‘''eiB(‘orts to coupteract it, so must his be 
to carry i^is important point, on jwl^eh, mpre 
thtm aU 'others, the integrity of Ms personal 
:^dniinistratioii:and the good of ’the country 
depend. No Native servant, high orMow, 
•mnst be allowed the pliyilege of either in- 
;trod4cing or stopping an applicant or i^eom- 
.plainant : all such must come with confidence 
;to the European superior, or to such assistant 
as he may specifically direct to receive or 
hear them'. ; It requires much temper and 
patience, constant activity, and no.;, slight 
sacrifice of personal coipfort, to maintain an 
.intercourse with the. Natives upon this foot- 
ing; b»t, unless it be dope,’ (I, speak, here 
from the fullest experience,) the government 
of control now established* in Central India 
"cannot be carried on for any period, and the 
' changes which must qnsue from relapcation in 


• In conMqu^nce of the. success of tjie Pindafry war in A. D. 
1818 and 1819, *)nr power rm esttblisW over -almost tdl the 
country called Central In^VhnVwitb'the ^i!Sljp%h.o( « few 
districts, Its pipyinei^ircmaii^ with'tlw Native •p^inw* 
chiefa who'brfore pgssoased them. . Thew, with hai^pyt^ 
be caMed an excepl«^1)^iii^, tindw'Sifferent ttMtieli#^ ®' 
garments, 

Qf the Bnti^goyigtfi^ 



this wjU^lie J®rd^ghVab6u£ 

manner mo^t pj#i%)Urables*t9 ?oW <;natai!^ 



In est^fi^^l'this dif^'jpbraonaj inte)^, 
course, it^is jpdrteps bett6j^,^biBn theliabi^ 
are so foi^ed^^'s^tto gdimt' (o| tKat lS^'e 

Natives of all.classes and ranl^.sbould have 
admission nnd be heard, af whatever hoiiir of 
the day they come, except those of nieaJs; 
but, where such constant, intiusion is found 
to interrupt othef bu$ineis» as,' it may wit|r 
many, eertam portions of every day , musf be 
set aside to |iear re'presentatiOfis and cofm? 
plaints, and to'isee t&pse Vbo desir# to . be 
seen. The establrahnient of direct inter- 
course is, in my opinion, a priipmy and 
dispensable duty,— one no moreVdependent 
upon the inclination or jddgment of the Injfi- 
viduals to whom the charge of managing or 
controlling these countries is entnisto^, than 
it is to an ofhcerjwhether he shall attend his 
parade,' or ttf a judge..whfe]|ber he.shnll si| a 
certain nurtiber . of hours dn bis court : indeed, 
I consider that late events have’ so completely 
altered our con^tiqp in 1^%, that tKq 
of almost every thtrmolifiical'depart- 

wenthave becqrae'j,*i|i a^gremfdfe^qiB, 




I&wil,' arid, : De^jmdRi.dained; 


aha%tibiwt '^TOoifeiMSm ^ 




sl^wiil ‘‘herea^r);ti^aolit^fe^^^1| itjiVnot 
brie case in tha|aife 

brought fori'^^artfedt -d^^ bmc^c&ttdoliii^^^ 
ihab state i;!^l|j^%hd clfearly, tfii^^p^ 

iwhff '&eks rfidress, the reasdhs and |>rifici|)yg 
which pteverit^’hiin frphi attending tb his ie- 


presentation hr coifiplairit*'' He Will havettb 
repeat this pbrhapS’fifty tiriies/ in bnejjday ; 

5hut^hehiristVih,c<^rimplating that 

Wl •' befWtimately !pf oducridj’^he ^ cont^^^^ 
tak^tiris trouble;- ’TffltNativdsb?Cndia can- 
not persuade themselves that, possfessing as 
we do the mbanS Ofiilstablishih^our direct 
rule, |Ve .shall long Wrjrin from doing so. 
f ^ ■ iihpressiori weakens iwQse prince^, 
chiefSyiahdriainisters, .whoiri it is our policy to 
support, in a d^ee that* alfiost unfits theta 
for being mstromeifts!Sof govemmfrilf We 
can bnly. coiEpteracft its' brid effects % making 
Ourselves luidetstood by all,' eventtp the low- 
est, up6j^*ihis points itds one oh v?hich thby 
j^^l hevbr trust tdririoififlrtlii^ fibiri any 

j'Native agent or s^anlfi bof^ih^eed ;^ they 


,|^phym(5ed,pf! 



for 

^uetuali'QnVt*^ 

fl^ichJhey %^^gn soiatSiuat^' 
every;thing,^,o|ii^^teV is kifbwn L 

the suP«?i^i 

nght pf^apjir^ttching Juni.^t ,;a^ 

wai gradually .ti:anquillke Iheii miuds, au4 
place*,them,, as far as they: 'be 

beyond thep'^.pqww of being.^n^le, the 'SliW 
of art^d of interested ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Itjhaa been before said,- that, ^ative ser- 
vants of all' closes ,^onld be treated iyith*' 
that attentioiv^nd respect.to winch t^ey were 
from their statio^l^ and* character ^cmt'itleB.' • 
These will, of course, have at all times the^ 
freest intercourse with the supmor, but they - 

Aould "ever privilegd-.it;co»fcg.to. ' 

apy con%ence:betw;een him .and. othe> |^a- 

lives, to which, they Were not speda^^y,; 

called. ^.But these, servants (whateYor Plight' I 

^ their uiQhBatiOT;i),;^p|fhav|:iittIfpow^ 

hanh wfieh a dheef inter^p^^fse’m^^^^^ 

‘s has been descrMaS wdl:,esta^^^ 

ler./ ^ f ®^’4jeet8.gei|Sl^ 
/food. Inde^-oQOoplie.^tellhb^^^^ 
a mterco4rse.1s ck 'it 
“all nehmoiw,pro^^s of snUrdi^g; ^ 
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8gents> a»d perpns of <JcScri|)tioBj as 
Mch must act to bf dbej^ery, 

when every man can tell hiis oM^s^yy^^t^ the 
princi^ at any 'moiUent he fdei^. , 

,The next ' ^Uportant poffif to he ob^rved 
iii official intefcourse with the Natives, is 
“ publicity There can be norfbceasion to 
expatiate, here, upon the utility of this,|>rin- 
ciple. It is. the happy privilege of a state 
W couStituted asthat of the English in tndia, 
to gain strength to, the ratio that its measures, 
and the grouuds on which they aru 
are made public j and this is above all #en- 
tial in a quarter of India whefe fo are as yet 
but imperfectly, understbod. There to:e, and 
can be,’ no secrets in our ordinary jFoceed- 
ings>»and every agent will find his of 
doing good advanced, his tod lessened, and 
the power of tfie designii%!sabd corrupt to 
misrepresent his actions or interitions de- 
creased, to the proportion, that he tensacts 
al^i to puhlici; He should a^toid, asjnuch 
as he.^SSibly .bail,' private: conferences with 
those iUftos employ or othtos- These willbe 
eagerly sc^gh| ,for ; they ^ve the iudividual 
rims admitted fevouf and 
todueuc'e*' iscience ip ^ 

W^t^ore totf^^^^ are 
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adepl8, than (but of turaing to. amount tke 
real or .sppos^ eonadence of ft* W hom' 
I l"o^. »o «*o of Pteveptipg fte,4duej 
ohich ft.sm.pr^i„a,tf it teom«g<w«I 
g,« mon the power of o^oa„^, |,„ti^iy 
publicity ip transactirig business. This will 

no doubt, be to have ^ 

which wilh.be;, purposely increased by those' 
have their g«me to play, ind ind^^ 
others, for Natives of rank and station,,, evei' 
when they have no - corrupt view^ aye from 
habit and self-impoftance attached to a secret 
and mystenous way of conducting both great 
and small affairs. • . , ■ ■ • - 

A public officer, placed ih your situa4 
tion, must always be vigilant and watchful 
of events likely to.affect the peace of the 
country under his charge ; but no' part of his 
duty requires such care and wisdom i^its 
Jformafltie. He cannot rest in blind^n- 
dcnce,nor refuse attention to: obyiphs, and 

«n-aufto„hcatea ftctr; bpt .to. ; 

in giving his ear; ol in 

wld" ' 

g nts and informers, lest they nAihn'im^r 

Pi^ssion (whicKiwill be th^r o& 

for there % no 



: $uj)eridfe^ From th| coj^tioiii of . Cental 
4^^d, Itesjwraite characters, iritrig^,’ ti;efflppn. 


i abIe]con^ers^tioiM an^,. 


Limmatpre 


^lots, must, h)r some time,;,; ^ 
frequent Jccurrencfe . and grpjsJh^ut 'such 
' -^1, in 'genp^^ be best Ipft to per^hfof nc; 
,gle|;t. ^ Establipe^.aaour.ppwer now is, men 


cqhtincdd, ui!dej(;?all]prdiriary c^cunwtances, 
wiser and sa^r to inpur .^etty hazard, tHan to 
place individums an^^commupities fat the 
mercy, of artful and avaficipus a^nts and 
' Sjpips, or to goad unfortunatelnen to % state 
of hostility by continually v^^^ingjtb^m with 
an eye of tprtunng i^nd degrb^n^^uspicipn. 
, In^ wi|b .thd:'^t|ive^Qi^ur 

'cirglej it j^s hj^dly necessary to 

■ fhe 'of 

The Vecedb‘|irders t^n .tMfj^ubjepIt'^ 
Save been dbmmtinicated to you, are ^ 
denned and'^rifet; Imt there is a hepesf ty* 

Jligbr’^rpnhdi pot 




purit^i'Mtthec^ 

lish clhard«terV'a|( ,,,,^ . , 

as you*]^s'sS^‘cai|;'^c^^hg ‘aify 

to loclll ''autBWilfes;' -^''TfeRSft^^invS^iiThfty4' 
endeavour M 
coitforty and 


jle.y^our^ c^vemiKc^%ii ; 
tu...*—. — v^- press favors upon ^ybu, ! 
botli fronF.dSsi^ KM good feelings^ IM ‘ 
there is aHsilingtH in'preservitig’^afeSniglgte' 
iftdependlnc’^n all such pbiiits, that mi^t. 
not be KhKhdohed, Our- jtolit^al superiority^ 
to be' eScient; must, be "^nmilied vrith ably ; 
inotives-or condems,' e^^ cdride^ed - 
our p0rsohaljSnterest,^ th3^ of’dthe^s|4®ii^ 
can soil or weaklii that^^lsMon dh'‘^vTiiic1i ’ 
its successful-exercise ’ ’ ■ 

The forihs of tjfe bffiftiair^l^E^ be- 
tween European agents%nd*Nati^es of^Hlif- 


were,'d).efore we obfciiried paramount poWbif,’ 
a mattdr drmorb moment, and one on ; 
we could fess relfe^ than at present, because 
our moBves wenfer .at that ^riod more .liable 
to bie imsfaken. Though it is Essential, bi^ 
. ohr ’ intercourse'' with nationf . wh^i*af^^at;' 
tacHed fb^and ^^ve value ’to cereMIP^ t^, 
i ’hudersthnd' \Bth * pelfed^; ’ and'’’ to* clhim 
hSpj all ou#»^S^^‘,4hat^, 

niay 'not sin^^^'the"**ranl^ 

Superior th<|^ijl^i^|ft 



. to- his'-cdntiri^S^'' thd“:4H^^^,jthe 

fd^er to bd' mudbL/TOOxe. atlenStivSjio tbe 
xe^jiect which he ^ves . th^n; wb^W re- 
c^e?, ^p^ctdarijr in , ^ ^erdburse with 
f m^' df high rat*. The^j^ceS and chiefs 
of India may; in different’ de^ees, be 'ijaiid 
to be all dependent on the British, govern- 
ment;, many have little mon^ than the ri%e 
of that power Jihey befpre enjoyed?^ but th^ 
seem, as they fose the substance, td ebiig to 
the forms of Station. Tbe pridfe of^^asoh' 
'may smile* at sudli, a feelirtg; but it exists, 
and It would bo aliki^ opposite to the prin- 
ciples of bilmanity ^nd policy to deny it 

* , 4 i'i ‘ ' 4 

gratificattoh.,; : 

In official ihtercoume. with the lower 
classes, the lattpr should bd treated accord- 
ing to the usages of thd country, Wac- ' 
tised by the most iiidulgerit of theit Native 
superiors, it Wdll be found that they re- 
quire' personal notice aUdj* 4!to8iderat|on Ja 
proportion as their state is removed from 
thati^i^ijblfvlddge which belongs to civiliza-, 
tionV it ,is. ofr this ^ound'" 

Bheel* mhsjk have more attention paid him 

df ihis twwkflible race^vi(ie-.^e>»o«r on Cetiual /»»«> ™!’ '' 

S®0, m^.yoi u. p. 17»‘ 



kbavp p a*;.W.oentrai.a.i^f e5.cS 

the kmdneect^'^ek 

fc par^ mth ,^,1^ cpAacieetes 
Wore he,,^ be redded, ,ie .bW^lb.^- 
approja^at^. 

vThe ^tetfere agems employed pr' 

Ptoi or lurS 

» Ihp w offleeri, „ ea;,^, 

defined, for. .there will he sl^es ^^idisf ' 

.io» in Ojc^’ «e;.^i:;^' 

ton . but ^^must fc;julgect, apS .tiiat fel 
•he stnctent degree, to certab. geperaiVopdr 

»*und^od principles, jomdedi^m fte^ 

nature of pur p<wpr,Vpur objects, qur npli;'^, 
^ical re atidns^^th »be dififereiit st^s^l 
persqnalcoiiduct of their rulers, their ueces< if 

sity for our aid. and support,, arid, tWr 

Crf.r-'^ 1®^'“''**"“ i*"- n»n^ ^ 

S^te. wl^e^b 




' w^afe tt 

.^fiofe of Mlbject W our/direct rlile, 
is 90 ibleiitidn^ 6f disfe^^ng hSe 
cOnsedii^e^-likelv:t!> result Jucfkn 
'ev(^W It'^ suiro^bt for el^litive ^Khd 
HBli^^iji^ate officers to know, that it is the 
^Isife of the governffiont tlte^^|fei^e, fo Rhep 
^ at distance, ^to render if 'thhif duty to 
contrihiite their whole t| ^rpmofe the 
^ ':offiipK^iiS 4 hjirdf thai^hje'ct^ and^'hh the 




rd3,'. 

wiiere ^i^tfred |o, Katies and 

gagemenls Uoiild be in^reted 
sideratiori to t15e prince or cfe witA'4^ 

they are m^e^' There if orfon'^4 
•* A ^ V from 

site oducatiofe,^d haW mtir& 

between constmclion ^^d ours Of such 
engagements ; |ut W obsemtion, Or 
even casual departure ihe’fetter of 
them, ought to lead to serious consequences 
when It appeared there was no intention of 
violating the spirit of lhO dee'd; or of aCting 
contrary to pledged faith. When ahy^&cle 
of an engagement is doubtful,: I think it 
should be invariably explained with ’mote 
leaning to the expectations ori^nally raised 
m the weaker than to the interests of the 
stronger power.’ It belongs to' supefior au- 
thority to ^ve ultimate judgmen! upon all 

pointsof this uattu-e whicki come under dis- 
cussion; but that judgm'erif mdst alwayfbe 
much influenced by the colour bf the iftfor- 
mahon; and ^opinion pl^the Idhif agent. 'Mv 
esire is to conyey ho^ Important every sub- 
ject is that connects in the'remotest de^f^c 
'vith that reputation for good Tai^^,^' ^hiCh 
can only be considered bur strength ^hile 
^ unimpaired in tk m’inds of the 
a ives; in this>Wew;!|he' .most 




att^Uoib shoul^ J^r pavl 
standmg of. every article,; of a^ifeetits 

we,,ni&k<@ with jthemj for no loc^ advan- 
,tajge/'hor the* -inromotioji pecuniary 

interest, can, comj^enjSate fp^.'.the sj^ghtest 
injury to “ thi^ ^fcWni^stone of ppf, power 
inlndia.” . y*™, . s- 

With the government . ^ Dowlet^ Row 
Sindia* (a great part -of whose possession^ 
are intermixed with those of our dependent 
allies in this quarter) we have only general 
relations of amity ; and, however virtually 
dependent ^events may have redder^ that 
prince, we can (except insisting upon the 
exact performance of those settlements 
which we have me^diated between him or his 
delegated officers and some of his tributa- 
ries) claim no right of Interference in any 
part of his int^al administration; nor 
should there, unless in casea of unexpected 
• emergency, li^ch threatened the general 
peace of the Country, be any disposition 
shown to * interference, except on specific 

, , f • 

^ ’ ' • ' ; ■ ■ ' ' • 

This ^Mahratta prince (for a pa^icular account of whose 
family and possession^, vide Memoir on Central India, vol. i* 
. p. 116 ) is the only hue who maiutaiiw^ a nominal indepeudence of 
the, British government ;«.buj; he, ip jfact, now reli^ a^.hiuch on 
that power as those chiefs who can t^ain^ its protectiop^ hy treaty* 



the resident -at OijaKoti*, 
Without; intetfenhg, however, 'tle'have hS'* 
therto, and shall continue to exfeJcjse a;vei^ > 
salutary coated botht<^ver Po^let Rp^j^jn* 
dia apd hi^Jo^ offi^i^,, by. the t^s bri 
which<‘w^e^l<^nia|i^|^ said'' act with the , 
latter. . ^hen thes^ are men of good cj^ 
racter, and study the happiness of the in-, 
habitants and4he improvenoent <rf the couti* 
try, we can, by the cordiality and considera- 
tion with which we treat them, and th# 
ready attention we give to the settlement .of 
every petty- dispute they have with the sub- 
jects pf our allies, as well as other friendly . 
acts, grant them a countenance and aid 
which will promote the success of their 
local administration. The same principle 
leads to abstinence ’from all communication,; 
and to our keeping aloof (except where^, 
the general peace is at hazard) from all in^ . 
tercourse with those of Sindia’s pianag^, 
who afe noted for misrule Or had faith.. 
This line, of conduct towards, the latter; 
gTQunded, as it publicly shopld he, "oh- the 
avowed principle of keeping our^charact^i^' 
free of soil' from, their proceedings,, will in* 

* Gualior ’ftj jho capital of Dowlet Kdw 8india, whom a ' 
representative of th> Brirish 'ig^Vernirtent 
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erease^QUP locJiJ repwtatjqji,* jhas the 
effect of rendering tlxe employment of such 
men. inconvenient and unprofitable to the 
state, , and thus constitutes pno of the chief 
means we have o^ working a refo|mjL in it's 
j internal administration J .*or i§ it a* slight 
:(aie; for the;^pression of our power is so 
great, that the belief of a local officer pos- 
sessing our good opinion and friendship, is 
of itself sufficient to repress opposition to 
his authority, while his forfeiting our favour 
i is sure to raise him enemies, both in his 
'■ district and at Gualior. 

' , With the courts of Holkar*, Dhar, Dewass, 
'■ and almost all the petty Rajpoot states West 
of the Chumbul, our relations are different. 
These have been raised from a weak and 
fallen condition, to one of efficiency, through 
vour efforts. But, though compelled, at first, 
to aid them in almost every settlement, we 
have, as they attained the power of acting 
;> for themselves, gradually withdrawn from 
minute interference on points connected w\th 

• 

* For an acfcount of the. Mahratta families of Holkar, Dhar, 
and Dewass, vide Memoir on Central Indio, vol. i. pp* 

97, and 112. A *detailed , account of the Rajpoot chiefs here 
^uded to is given in p. 463 ,of the ^me volume., 



their interiial. admittistetioh,!*limitaDg: W 
selves to what is necessary for ihfe^ihaihtiB- 
narice of the public tranquillity . 

There i^'|6 strofeg" a- feeling in the tniads 
of the princes ;ahd chiefs above alluded to,, 
and in those of all their officers (from their 
prime mihister down to the lowest agent); of 
their actual dependence ’ upon the British 
government, that it is , almost impossible to 
make them understand that they are, in the 
conduct of their internal administration, d:e- 
sircd and expected to act independently of 
it. Their difficulty of comprehending and 
trusting the policy which dictates ouf - Con- 
duct in this particular, arises out of its being 
opposite to all their habits and knowledge. 
Time alone, and^ the most minute care' of 
every European agent employed, can impart 
to them that confidence which is essential 
to their becoming competent functionaries of . 
rule. To effect this object, the principles 
hitherto inpulCated and acted upon must jbe 
steadily pursued, and We must decline -all 
interference, except in cases Where Gras- 
siahs*, *Bheels, or other plunderers are con- 

• 

* The Grassiahs are Rajpoot chiefs, who subsist by extortUigj 
through force or intimidation, a part of the produce of thoae 



stre^fe, (^an te^- in : oiler’ by 

the ^l^er 'ot :th#'iritis1li^^.^^ 
we , itoitet, in %uch ^tyfel^ypn^have the 
hmits of bur interference ■'^S&ly., defi^^ 
that no belief, may e^ist o^^ bur ‘jpo^iessing 
the power of departing 'feto tbh !.|estnc- 
tiohs we have im||osg| upon oufs^ve^l for 
on such impressioite being general, and being- 
confirmed by scrupulous consistency of ac- 
tion, depends pur success in ^ving that 
efficiency'’ tb the varibus Native authorities 
subject to uur control, which is' necessary 
to enable' them to perform the different 
duties allotted to them. 

In cases bf interference with lessbr rulers, 
subh as the reformed Rajpoot plunderers and 
Bheel chiefs, we may, be compelled to enter 
mbre minutely , into their affiairs; but the 
principles obS^ved should be the same; 
abd while we take care to repress eveij dis- 
position to a return to predatory ji^bits, and 
see that men who have iPng cherished such, 
possess themselves of honest means of liw 

4&tiict8 -thAjr. Wee {assessed, but from' whi4h, they Jiar^^been 
, eitpelled by Mahratta invaders. For a particular 
, theae chiefci vide Memoir on Cenlral India, vol. i. p- W •''** 




of their rule ; biit ^ye 

the Tur^feCjaUl* of the Bhe 

** * ' ' ‘ '‘•'IS:'’" ■•'j'”' 

cluster jjof. hamlets) the, foil exercise of* his, 
authority ;ov^|^, thos€^fo^ him, aceofdin^ji. 
as that: is gr'^i^ed oh t|e ancient preju- 
dices whiglr hC; 

and his landl/ oy followers belong. 

The feehngs of irritation and hatred with 
which almost all the princes and plfliefe of 
this quarter regard thejGlrassiabs and Bheels,, ’ 
and the total want’, bf confidence of the 


latter in their nomS®^ superiors; have and, 
will continue to render palls for our interfe- . 


ren<» very freijui^t : but however high the 
character and eondition of the one party, and 
•however bad and fowr-that of- the other may 
be, we must, never grpht our^hame or sup- 
port to measures of coercion or violence, 
without fiilly understandiiig the merits of ; 
the cdse, norpithout having had'direct,coih- 
munication’withHhe party or paries incul- 


pated j otherwise' we may /be inyolyOd ip 
embarrassment, and become ipicpnscibusty 
the instruments of injustice and bpp|essiqn;, 
Maiiy questions will occur;*' deejpy coii-" 
nected with our r^utatibh foit jtbbdlf^fi. 
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which cannpt be decided 1?^ any p^ct rules ; 
'but whenever thut i^ poncemed, the., tone of. 
our fejeling sh 9 |iW be vjerj high. ,Jt is fhe 
pointy U^on 'whiph |pie :of our 

government of thi^^^ great , euipip'^liinges; 
and in these, countries,, whefe* our^ftile "and 
control are new,,;^^4 io whicb the inhabit- 
ants gannot y^t understand any explanations 
that 1^0 not rest upon .broa4; aind dbyious 
grounds, the require much atten- 

tion. There are many cases in yirhich our 
faith, though not.- speeifipally. , is virtually 
pledged to individuals: ministers, for; in- 
stance, of, minor or incompetent princes or 
chiefs, who have been brought forward or 
recognized by us in the exercise of authority, 
have a claim-upon our supporf -and conside- 
ration, whiph nothing ' but bad , conduct on 


their part can forfeit, .'^e shoujid, no’doUbt, 
be most carefql of any intpi^ejence that 
leads to such obligations. They,^,are only 
to be, incurred when a necessity fha|^volves 
the ppace- and 'prusperity .‘of the country ^ 
calls for them :t ,bu|. they must be sapredly 


observed ^ for, ^ith a people who look, i“ 
all, questionk,o|“g6yerament, more to persons 
■ than ^sterasy the abandonment, except from 

‘gr&jjiiscoqduct, oi[ apy. individual p'hftb^4 
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been raised or, openly ptotec^u oy us, would 
excite stronger feelings tKaft the breach of 

an article of a treaty/and locally prdVe niore 

injurious, as it weakens that reliance upoh^ 
our faith which is the very foundatidh of 

our strength. , 


We mayrek satisfied, while we pdrsue 
the course I haye^ stated, ’(and it is the one 
to which our faith is ahnost in every ca^e, 
either directly or by implication,* pledged,) . 
that we have, from our parafnouVit poiver, a 
very efficient check over states arid tribes 
ivhose rulers, officers, and chiefs will soon 
discover that they can only gain oui^ favour 
ind support by good conduct,- or forfeit, it 
b) bad. With srich knowledge ‘ and witli -^ 
Means comparatively limited, we cannot ex- 

«ct they wiU be disposed to incur dimlea- 
ure, when the ' terms on which ■ they can 
;«n approbation-are so easy-: at lerist ho 

^en possessed of common sehse and dis- 
ernmeijj (qualities in which the Natives of 
»<lia are seldom deficient) can be expected 
^ manner; but we muk nk 
.al from ourselves, that their- donduct 
, >8. as in all other partfoulars, will rdst 
^ % on the value of - thrib^cofiditirin in 
are idaced, or r^heri left ; and 



in proportion as we render it one of c6i 
fort and digdity, .ep itjU their eare be 
preserve our good and to naerit o 

confidence. It is, ibideed, upontx)fiif succt 
in« 4 BUpp! 5 rtii% ife respectabiUty- that -t 
peruianehceof a i^tenisof control, over gre 
and sniall Nativ^* statesr spch as ' w ha 
•'established in this 4iiarter*pf' India, w 
depehdy* We have^no chofoe of»means 
the peiferitnancevof this delicate and ard 
ous.part of ouif duty.' Though the chei 
must be efficient, it should be almost u 
seen: jthe effect ought to be produced mo 
byjthe imfjression than the' exercise of sup 
nor power. ?*Our principah dlbject must 1 
to elevate the authorities to whoirf we ha 
left .the administration of their resp)ecti 
territories ; wl pmst, in all cases of interl 
rence,; brift^ then) forward to their ownsii 
jects/ as theflroiainbntpbjects of respects 
obedience; s6 for ftom tie agent attractii 
notice to hirifeelf, he shonld'pbrpdsely rep 
it, that itimay be givpd^to the cpuarter whe 
it is wanted, and;, to Which it belongs. 

Wheliiwe aid any'prince, or chief agait 

his own subje^s, hie bame should bh®^® 

sively used ; )^tl we .sh(lildhe.f^t:carel 
,.in makingiourliative agents hndferva»t»P 





the foil of !^6spe6t^tfl^eva^ branch' 

of his administratioiij^and- conlimially be bii^ 

the watch'to check thati^sppsition which 
inherent m them, t4>s%ht.loc^ authorities .* 
that they may; in th^.name Sf their roaster! ' 
draw that attention % themselves, whf4]ti it^ 
is quite essenti&L should belong to the oW? 
cers of the -Hatlye government. It is eVilt^ 
M that our control can only be-supportai 

|)le, to any human being who has.th^ name 
and appearance of power, sd long as it is. ex- 
ercised in a general manner, and regulated by; t 
the principles above stated. When; it de- 
fends to minute checks and interference-V • 
l e collection of revenue, thehdministratioh i 
)t justice, listens to the complaints of discon- 

ented, or even aggrieved . individuals, iand 

Jlows, upon systerii, its own Native agents 
(•interfere and act in the name of the^para- 
'ount state; the continuance of indepen-* 
em power, in any shape, to either prince or 
: ’ only .impoli tic blit dangerous, as 

fec of ,!”w ^1*^ least 

tionof a?? ^i:->e .the.extetmiti 

-^whentTT' o^:^edt actipus. 
control is’^ypsted of itsdar^'and: 
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liberal, character,' artd takes a more min 

shape, whatevei* merit belongs to the ad 
iristration becomes the due of the petson 
whom it is exercised, oir'^^his agents, and 
ndmindl prihde and his officers are degrac 
"into Suspected and meompetent instrume 
of rule, ^ ^ 

‘ ' In' this general outline of our- interfere: 
with the ruiera, great and small, of thisj 
of India, I have'dwelt much upon the p 
tical considerations upon which it is groui 
ed, ; because I am convinced, that there is 
part of the subject that requires to be 
. deeply studied and so fully understood, 
this should be, by every subordinate agei 
for there is no point of his duty which is 
once so delicate and arduous, or in wli 
‘ success or failure so much depehds upon 
dividual exertion. He will be prompted 
'deviate from. the course prescribed, by I 
acti’oii of his best feelings, and by hopes 
increasing hi|, personal reputation ; but 
will be kept steady in that course by a knc 
ledge of the irfpOrtaiieV of V thhse gene 
princi^es on which the present system re 
It is in the performance of this part oi 
duty, that ali which lias l^e^ sdU regard 
manner artel ihtetcoursig must fee in his t 
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niory ; fo’’ situation in , which 

those are, with whoin he must in all cases of , . 
interference come in contact, are not to be 
conciliated to thei^ condition, nor kej>t in 
that temper , with 'the paramount authority 
which it is necessary for its interest they 
should be, by* mere, correctness or strict , at-, 
tention to justice. The Native governments 
must be courted and encouraged to good con- 
duct, and the earnest endeavour of the British ' 
agent must hcj to give their rulers a pride in , 
heir administration : to effect this object, he 
nust win to his side, not only the rulers 
hemselves, but the principal and most re- 
ipectable men of the country. In his efforts 
to gain the latter, however, he must; beware 
of depriving the Ideal authority of that pub- 
lic opinion which is ’so essential both as a 
check to misrule and a reward to good go- 
vernment, but which would cease to be felt 
as either, the moment the ties between prince 
and subject were seriously injured or broken. 

I Where the public peace, oJf which we are 
the avowed protectors, has been violated, or 
"here murders or robberies have b^n epm- 
witted, we have a nght to urge the local au- 
thorities (whom we aid wil^ythe means both 
for the prayention, ^nd punislment of soicb 
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crimes) to pursue, tocording to’ their ■DWn 
usages, the course best - calculate to pre. 
sme the safety of pe^oris and of pti^erty, 
III other cases connected with the athninig. 
tration of justice, tliougtt ther&js no right of 
interference, it will he for their interest, and 
for our reputation, to low fio oppoi^nity of 
iinprekihg ^feneralty the benefit and good 
. name that will result from attention to an- 
cient institutions, particularly to that of the 
popi^ar courts o^!. Punchayet, which have 
never been discontinued, but in periods 
'marked by anarchy and oppression. 

The practice of Suttee* is not frequent in 
Malwa, and that of infanticide is, I believe, 
less so. The first is a usage, which, however 
shocking to humanity, has defenders among 
every class of the Hindu community. The 
latter is held in abhorrence by all but the 
Rajpoot families, by whom it is practised, 
and to whom it is confined ; yet many of the 
most respectable chiefs of that tribe speait 
of this crime wjth all the horror it merits- 
You cannot .interfere in the prevention 
either of these sacrifices, 'beyond the exer- 

S hat influhnce which you possess from 

is a Hindu t%9^f-sacriiice of a fen'*'' 

.pile of her ^ / 
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personal character: inOeed, to attempt iiuwe, 

ffould be at the hapjid of , making wrong im- 
pressions, and of de/eating the end you.der 
sired to attain, Praise those; who abstain 
from such acts, add, neglect ef ‘those ,who 

approve ot perpetrate them, is the best' re- 
Biedy that can he applied. It is the cowrse 
I have pursued, and has: epi*tmnly been at- 
tended with success. ,,v 
That the line, of interference which hi 
been describ|d|| .difflciti will not .be ^de- 
nied ; but wh^^^urse can we discover fpr 

the future rule and (cjontrol of the different ; ; 

Native states in India, which does not present 
a choice of difficulties ? Men , are too apt, at 
the first view of this gr^at subject, to be de.. 
luded by a desire tb render easy, and to sim- 
plify, what is of necessity difficult and comr, 
plicated, ..Moral considerations nome in . aid 
of the warmest and best; sentiments of the 
uman mind to^entice^us to innovation;, we 
led ourselves almost the sharerS ,of\hat 
enme and misrule which we^think our inter- 
erence could mitigate or amend; and, in the 
ervour of our virtue,^ we,. are too apjt to for-, 
pi. that temporary di- partwl benefit oain’ : 

J ails lasting and general evil, -that 
pan. however Arptica^y^gPod, raji^'he 
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' practically batl‘ 31 iat imperfectly executed. 

' We forget, in the pride of our superior 
knowledge, the condition of others ; and 
• self-gratification makes almost every man de- 
sire te Crowd into the few yeaH of his official 
c^eer the work Of hafi"^ cenfuly. Thus 
" measures have been, and' Ipojitinue to be, 
brbiight forward “ in advance^ of the com- 
ittunity” for whftse benefit they are intended. 
^ Of what has passed, it is not necessary to 
speak; the future is in our |||wer,and I can- 
' not Conclude this pfe of iflPsbbject, which 
relates' to an interference that is calculated, 
according as it is managed, to hasten or re- 
'4ard the introduction of our direct rukv 
without impressing upon every officer em- 
ployed under my orders the importance of a 
conduct calculated to 'preserve, while it im- 
proves, the established governments andNa- 
" tive authoritiel of the country! ' To'these it 
Is his duty to ^ve such impulse as he can, 
without injuring their framer towards an 
amendment suited to their silJuation, to the 
'character of the* rulers, and to that of the 
various classes under their rule, f consider, 

' and the opinion is thehesult of both experi- 
ence and reflection, that all dangers to ou' 
power in India are slight in comparison with 



those whi^h are likely to ensue from .our to( 
zealous efforts to change the condition of its 
inhabitants, with wI,om we are yet. in mj 
opinion, but ve^ imperfectly acquainted. A 
person who entertains, such sentimentsi's I 
do on this , question, must uppear Ihe W 
ate of very slow reform ; but if I am so, it 
IS from ,a/i^l|, conviction that any thiii^ like 
precipitation m our endeavours at im^ove- 
ment is likely to terminate in casting back 
those we desfee to advance : on the contrary, 
if instead of overmarcjiing. we are content to 
go along with this .immense population, and 
to be in good temper with their prejudices, 
their religion, and usages, wre muk gradually 
win them to better ways of thinking mid of 
acting. ^ The latter prpcess, no dquibt, must 
be one of great timp^ but its, success will be 
retarded^by every hasty step. 

There ^re few points on which more care 
•s required than the selection and^eirlploy- 
ment of Native , servants for the public ser- 
’fice. The higher, classes pf^these, such as 
Moonshees * 'Mootsuddies.f and Writops, 
sbould -be meu of regular habits of life, 
‘ntelligent, ,an4 of gPpd character in fer 
* Mo0ns^ee^Mahomedan 'Secretary ojf wiiter. ' ^ 
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own -toibes. There, is no objectioh to ah 
officer continuing to keep in service a person 
he has brought from a distant province, who 
has been long with him, and on wlmse fide- 
lity and competence' he can repose; but, 
generally speaking, it is Aiuph better to en- 
tertain, respectable 'Natives or old residents 
of the cpuntry in which he 'iS; 4 ,^iftployed; 
such may have dooser habits and be less 
Attached, but die fprtner his. vi^ance will 
check and correct, and attachment will soon 
be created by kindness arid consideration.. 
Their advantages over foreigners are very 
numerous. The , principal aVe, their , ac- 
quaintance with the petty interests of the 
country, and their knowledge of all the pre- 
judices and die jealouaes „0f the different 
classes o^ the' comn;uqity to wju^ they 
belong^*' On all these' points thejSttperior 
be minutely informed, V^d, if he 
employs, men riot personally acquainted with 
the disposition and condit^op oC ihos.e under 
his charge or {^Ontrol, his information op 
such subjects must come, through 'siultiplied 
mediumsj which , is in itsdff‘{a'iierious evil. 
But, independent of fliid, employment of 
the Natives of a distant province is^ always 
uapopulaf, ' aftd they'.atp geiiersilly vidwed 
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with dislike and suspicion by tMliigyV andi; 

more respectable classes of the country in# 
which they are introduced. This excites 
feeling in the>inds of the format, WhicK 
either makes them keep aloof from %’C6n-^ 
nexion with Jlie Inhabitants, or, s64 the. 
society, aritt^use as instruments/ men who 
are discontented or of indifferent cha^ct^h 
It is (h|5cult to say which of these caiMes 
hasthe Wrst effect. ’The one gives anW 
pression of : pride, if not c^irteihpt,^,ahd the, 
other of desigh and an inclination to ih» 
trigue; ^d both operate ppfavourably to the 

local reputation of the master. i 
I have obserired, tKat^tffe Natives who 

least infolded of the principles of our r^e| 
are ready to grant respect and cdnfidence^to 
an English ;officer, which they refuse to per- 
sons Of their own tribe ; but they ar^ apt to 
form an Unfavourable opinion of his disposi- 
tion and character from any bad epnduct of 
lus Native servants, if foreigners: (m the cohi ’ 
trary, when the latter are members V their 
own commipiity, the expb)|iure /Of thdr .er* 
ws or-crim^, wh% it brings; sliamu^and 
conyeys a salut^ty Idssonv to the Jdas^ to 
^*tey^,helA fe ittcndld with tho ‘ 

■ of |»iring^:^8th»d;rili‘|epre^h 



' European in their estimation. To all these 
j^Oneral reasons might be added Ihany, 
* igrounded on 'Uhe partWar cdhdition of 
Central India. The oppresMbn thelnhabit- 
ants of this quarter have recently suffered, 
both from Hihdu and MaHomedan NatiVes of 
the Deckahf and Hindustan, ■j;|^makes them 
naturally ‘alarmed, at these classed There 
^ iii *also, in the ihipoverished state of ,mahy of 
the ’ best fatUilies of the country, a^ strong 
additibryil reasbtffor our giving them, in pre- 
ference to strangers, what little We ban of 
salary as public ^rvahts. ' 

idn the' abbve observations there ‘is no de- 
' site to exclude iaiiy raembet of Dcckan or 
Hindustan families, who have settled for life, 
or for several generations, .in Malwa; such 
objection would proscribe from our employ 
some bf the most intelligent and respectable 
inhabitants of that province. . 

The terra Deckan means South, and is given to the south- 
ern parts of India ;,,but, in limited sense, is now applied to the 
territories of the Nizam or Prince of Ilydrabad, an4. to thosd 
above the lyidunttSns which fprmerly belonged/'to tho.^Paishwah 
, or head of th6,tl)&nah government ' , ’ * • ' * 

t Hindti^^\i.n iti^local and limitj^^«|n8e) comprehends the 

large and ri^h provinceaVbjch western p^B of 

from Lucknow to the Punjab, andijpf6tnithe,t^ntry ;^^P?jpoo^^ 
ftna ^ the Himalaya moontai^s.'*^; ’ 
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It has .been before njpntioned, that “ puhn. 
licity” in our tr^,ac|ion of .business is Didst' 

essential, . ehieily it puts at. rdposO' an 
alarmed and agitated population, and, |)e-, 
yondall, their priri^jes and; chiefs., W^, may 
greatly promote this object? by thd selection 
of servants. I early observed a very serious 
uneasiness, if not alaym, in Holkar’s minis- 
ters, regarding the codrse I meant to pursue 
towards that court; and as one means of 
removing it, I chose as a principal Native 
writer an intelligent Brahipin,. whose family 
was attached to that of Holkar, in whose 
employ I found him; and who could, I 
knew,5f;j^Qm his connexions, . have ho per- 
manent interests, separate from his duty to 
that state. I was ponseious of having no- 
thing to conceal, but I knew the importance . 
of Tantia Jogh * and others being satisfied 
thit this was the case. No measure I have 
adopted, has tended more to tranquillize 
their minds ; .and I state the fact, because its 
application may be suited to cases of d^y 
occurrence.; . ' ^ ' 

In the employment of the higher classes 

* Tantia Jogh, the Minist^of the minor Prince Mulhan 
Holkar, 



of 

ties/^^ and Ko one ^ 1^%1lo¥ed to take a 

l^ad,' dr mix (unless wheii' directed) in the 
dccuijation of aridtiier' '^"The keeping' of 
these' persons iff^their ex&Ct places will be 
found difficult, from the habits of the Natives 
being'dppdsite to such rules ; but |t is essen- 
tial f for jjrrdrs, if ' nof eiult, unll be the cer- 
tain co’hsequencd of a coiifusidri of duties, 
which destroys itllat pride which good men 
feel from jpo^sessing confidence, aiicl enables 
bad to evade that personal responsibility 
'which* constitutes the chief check upon their 
/conduct.*' ' 

' The employment of the Jower" classes of 
public servants requires much attention. 
/These should be selected on the same prin- 
ciples that have already been stated, with 
reference to the duties they are to perform, 
which' ought always to be exactly defined, 

’ and their conduct vigilantly jvatched. It 
will indeed be fbund useful fd fender as 
public liS possible 'th% nature of :t|eif /ni- 
ployment,* and tp call ujpon all local aufhori- 
ties^to aid us ih tlie 'prp^^tion'of^^hosn 
authprized and odious actp^f injustice and 
oppfesion towards ili^iihhabijkantSfcOf-Jhe 


Native .s4mnts, fti|irji?hbuld, ^I'^Wch as 
isiblef be restricted fcf their ^ sbetlflfi du- 
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country ifi spite of ajj 

our efforts, fiiw opportunities of cotnnutting” 

I sp6ak fron^ .til# f^Ue,st experience wh^li 

I state,, that, , thpdgff thf Natives of rn& 

may do full justice to the. purity of our in- 
tentions, and thp' Excellence of the prihci- 
ples of ouV rftle, they are undisguised in 
their seijtiinents regarding those pwts of 
our adninis^ation in tvhich • the very (Iregs 
of their own communit;^ are employed. 
They cannot, indeed, but' See, with ' feelings 
of detestation and resentment a man raised 
from the lowest of their own mks, and de- 
corated with the official badge pr stick of a 
civil or political English officer, become the 
very neit moment insolent to persons to ' 
whom he and his family have been for ages 
submissive, or turn ‘the extortioner of money 
from those tribes, among which he has l^- 
fore lived as an humble individual. ^ 

^kis class of servants to 
injure our reputation is every where great» 
but more sp in the propprtion that the !Na- , 
tives of the country are ignorant of omr real 
character, arid where their dread of our 
power is .ei^pessivet^ Ojf ^the piiscliiEf t^ey 
have done, or rathgr tried to do* in , 

I can speak ^frrp aj P^cJ J^^^ I 
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h^ve endeavoured \Yith iuftremitting solici- 
tude to counteract their.,, impositions and 
oppressions, ;,by piipljs^ing proclamations, 
and giving high rewards td all who informed 
against or seized any of. my servants, when 
attempting the slightest interj^rence in the 
country, or affecting to have any . business 
beyond that of carrying a letter, or some 
sp^ified or limited duty; but J, have, never- 
theless, been compelled within three years to 
punish publicly and discharge one Moon- 
shee, two Mootsuddies or writers, three Je- 
madars*, and upwards of fifty Hircarrahsf; 
and. alpiost an equal number of the same 
class belonging to other public officers have 
been taken and punished, or banished the 
country, " 

, These examples will shew the danger of 
being tempted, by any convenience of service, 
ot.a desire to accelerate the accomplishment 
of our objects, to employ such instruments 
with any latitude of action. 

The importance* of encouragihg the de- 

* A tfeln&ddtf is the*hea4 or principal of the HifcarAhs. 

t Hircarrah ^eansditerally a man of work,” but is com- 
monly applied as i text,, to m^seiiger? wIiq aye ^stin^uish- 
ed by particular dresses, by bearing a stick o't pike, anii by wear- 
ill^ 'badges ^vllich'dc^Ii5t^^thc baffles of those by whom thdf , are 
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pendent stated of India tb do ' tH^ oi*?W' 
work) and to lean, ■ ori . j[ioints'' of iritenial ' 
administration, as little* ^s possible lipoii im, ' 
has been before faoticed.'j .and as long as We 
manage to keep clearof that specifes of i#' 
terference Which weakens and unsettles,' ' 
without? an/>propojrtionate good to balance 
its evil effects, we shall haife credit in gene- ” 
ral opinion fdr all the 'good measures which 
the State under our protection adopts,' and 
our reputation will be benefited (from thfe ' 
comparisons that draWn) even by its acts 
of folly and injustice. But the latter advan- ‘ 
tage will be lost by any half and impolitic 
mixture in its .concerns, and there is no' 
mode in which this will be found so* inju- 
rious aj that of granting it the aid of Native ' 
servants in our employ. Allowing the higher 
classes of these to enter into the affairs of 
such governments in any shape. Would 
he destructive of every principle that has 
been inculcated } but the giving their rulers, ' 
ministers, or local officers^' the aid Of' lower 
servants, ^puld be still more* to the injury 
our reputation^ for among the ( higher 
classes we might find fhfen of virthd ',^d 
firmness of cji'aracter beyond what cOuHdW. 
expected from tlje otherk, When exposed, 
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aig Ihefivouid be^ jto sucl»:t0mi)ta^ 'I'hey 

wpold be used foT->]pu)^bses of coercion, if 
wit pppression ; and:ihere would be snfp. 

art in thoselw^ltos employed tbem, 
tto throw, jvhen thsi %as their object, the 
odium of What these instruments did, upon 
the English government, in ^neral, 

their:desire vVo'uld, be limited t6 have the 
aid pfjthe Brilish. na^e i;o alaA,,\nto,cbm- 
pliahee,^With .thmr demands, individuals or 
communities. They Would be aware that 
the Hircarrah qr servant j^enfe to assist their 
authority, was a.'qheck upon their proceed- 
ings, and this would lead to his being bribed; 
and, if he did not become an instrument of 
violence, it would only bp because he re- 
ceived ^^gher wages frqm thie^, party ^he was 
sent to oppress. I have seen, such manifold 
instances of the bad .effects, resulting from 
the employment of this’clasa. in the manner 
described, that I haye fofcmdre; thp tlnee 
years peremptorily refused any iudh md to 
Native chiefs,; and must require -all those 
under my orders to do the Wame, . The besl 
answer to* all applicatip3^^ttpoil.this subject 
is, that compliance is! at vhrianep 

system ordered'to be pursued 

usage ofjrantjng suchtMdi' 



be found convenient, and m some cases acr 
celerate the accomplishment offend mea- 
sures, must in the end produce muclj ^ 
and be attended with loss of reputation to thl- 
British government, whose gdod name could , 
notbemtrusted^ to low agents and menials- 
acting beypnchthe strict, andlS^^lant, obser- 
vation of the European officer, r 
The right we have to act, i^hen the pub^ ^ 

he peace is threatened or disturbed, has been 
generaUy noticed under the‘ head of interfe- 
rence ; but it will be useful to say a few words 
on the mode of exercising that right; parti- 
cularly as it relates to ^points which are 
connected with the internal administration 
of police and cripiinal justice.. 

In countries whicji have been W in the 
condition of Central India, > there is a con- 
nexion formed l^tw^fen the most powerful and 
those who are apparehtly the most insignifi- 
cant of.the disturbers of the public peace 
which will for some-time require a vigilant at- 
ention to evbryiact of the latteri to prevent 
revival of » ffisorderly or predatory spmt. 

" casef wfe. sh^ll onl^^diave to 

I ompt thp local authority to exertions, r But 
nour aid.is requiredr .and trdop8 or-anv 
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4elinquen^ they should J^ariably be given 
qver to the ruler or chief.iii,#hqse countries 
the crimes were , comipjitted, by whom they 
^ill be examined, and , j)unished according 
established c^tom. I have usually limited 
my, interference in this pa,rt of the adminis- 
tration of the ' Kative jStates of Malwa to 
two^tioints. The first is, that in cases of 
Jobbery, but pa|;ticulariy conamon 

booty of Bheels and other plunderers), there 
should be restitution to the owners, the 
moment the property was proved; leaving 
those person^ through whose hands it has 
passed, by real or pretended sales, to have 
their disputes arid recriminations settled, 
and to recover from each other, according to 
usage. , This practice i^ novv generq,!, and 
its enforcement for the last two years has 
done more to jput an end,to,Bheel and 
other robberies than all the other mea- 
sures that have been taken. The^ second 
point on which t havg ^endepoured 
make a change in practice of adminis- 
tratiom of Justice j’ln th^ .!N^tive States'of 
Malwqii tiiat of preventing the enme o 
wilful murder being commuted* for the pay 
ment of a p®uni9.ry fine j tint in* 
of this nature, where circumstances conipc 
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us to interf^fe, it is desirable that ,po fixecu 
tion should take- place till guilf 'HSl" bek 
clearly proved. ';.;The Observance' of this riih 
is more necessaiyr^Vs, in ' cases wheiS' till 
criminals are of a plundering ‘jtribe, ' sueh a: 
Bheels and Bau^es*, the Natiye ruler ' oi 
chief will b^ disposed to deem tfie ipere ac- 
cusation enough to warrant the pumshnienti 
whereas, it is exactly with such classes th‘ll 
it is of importance to/us to be more particu- 
lar, lest we lose the impression we desirO tc 
make upon them, by becoming in any ’^'a^ 
accessaries to acts of violence or injury.' " ' 

On all occasions when the local power is 
sufficient, it is most desirable to bring it intc 
action, that it may cease to be dependent 
upon us for the maintenance of the internal 
peace. - This is partieularly advisablofwdiere 
excesses are committed, thht have',''eitter as 
their real dr j^rbfessed causes, superstitious 
or religious feelings. Ki'such cases'^ Wcejpt 
where the mixture of political ihotives is 
manifest and’avdweiJ, or the'* danger imrai- 
?ont, we should call" upbh the Native 'go- 
''ornraent,- by its duty ' and-* allegiance 
tile paramount state, to put^dbwn all' dis- 

' ' ' ' '^*‘1^:. ''"fw ’ I. ' 1* 

‘ B^Vgries, a (^'Oenlral In. 




of the p^ce, > J)articularly when 
fenaties; like those at Pertaiibgurh*, eom- 
bihe With- their atrocities ;1‘ the avowal of 
sentiments hosUlie to ,our rule. The ac- 
tual cohiditioil of Central India makes it 
likely that such efforts as those above 
alluded to may be repe^teff, aud they will 
alwiay's (however contemptible they may 
seem) require to be treated with much de- 
licacy. It should be deemed a guiding 
principle not to act, if we can avoid it ; and 
when absolutely compelled to do so, it is 
essential that we should appear, not as prin- 
cipals, but in support of the local govern- 
ment: for the spirit that engenders such 
excesses, whether they proceed from in-, 
trigue or ffinaticism, will only attain strength 
by op^'sitionV and any violent measures on 
out part; however' justified by crime or ont- 
rage,. might make the most unfavourable 
•impressions upon an 'ignorant and bigoted 
pbpulatidin, who, while, they confess all the 
benefits Of our general rule ’ and control, 

* llie namebf a ^wn, which is the capital of a small principa- 
lity. The %iatics here ejlnded to, und.er the* dwection 
female who ..decided herself an’ incarn^li®*^ of -one of thegwis, 
committed severd murd&s;, W^wlpl® w|re^erpetratiiij, 
she exhibited; to IjW Wp^tiods follojaiers a minor, in wliict 
wteiefledted 'the 'trfflihpli ff itt# aifid the defeat 

theiin^sh.) 



are easily excited ,to a dread of our suci^s^ 
ultimately leading to attempts at chaiS’ 

the religion and institutions of . their S 

fathers. 

rebels or piuMereta coUectini! 

m such force as to require British troops to- 
suppress thep, you (if the emeiupucT ’ 

prevents reference to superior authority 
urake a reqursriion for aid front the uearek 

commanding officer that can fiirnish it. 

The rules for such requisitions have been' 
gencntlly notffied: the political agent trill' 
give tire fullest information of the service to . 
e per ormed, the nature of the country, the 
Ckaracter of the enemy and his resources, 

. hknowledge, the selection of, the force, 
as. 0 number and equipment, .that is to 

^ pWed at his disposal. But it k.t. be,. 

''Pon both, that ii. a- 

Sbould always he above the object fo W, 
omplished,.a8 failure or defeoMn any 

'«vbaHr ^ attended with ' 

Y "adiconsequences. , * 

* si iT tarepnat .yrhat has * 

primary duty d^ a ■ 

^ ty during the last three yeatftlK, 

[ ' ■ ' ^ Aa'i - . ' . ... ' ' I 



adoption of every preventive measure to avert 
,jthe pecessity of the employment of force. Its 
appe^ance has hitherto been almost in all 
cases sufficient tQ produce the requiredeifect; 
and , in the few instances where it has been 
employed, the moment of success has been 
succeeded by. that of conciliation,^ To act 
differently, and to pursue those wild tribes 
who are the common disturbers of the peace 
with retaliation of outrages beyond what is 
necessary to evince our power, is to confirm 
them in their habits, and to add to their 
other motives of hostility those of resent- 
ment and despair. When engaged in warfare 
with such classes, we should be cautious how 
we inflict summary punishment on the in- 
dividuals who fall into our power. These 
are often the mere instruments of crime, and 
act in its commission under as strong an im- 
- pulse of duty to their superiors as the soldier 
? in our ranks ; and it is as unreasonable to ex- 
pect their habits can be changed by making 
examples of such men, as it -would that we 
could subdue the’ spiritof a nation by puttin,g 
to deatli every soldier belotiginj§;^o it t 

we found lighting against us in action. 

increased danger in which this place » 

ffividuals„would onlv strensthWthat po«e | 




fill feeling 'bi^''Wh(cii"'’t% 
their leaders, While !i add^'ll^gi of i 
against those #fio 
they deemed crueltyl^ i^ the 

duty of all agents of the g ' ’ ‘ " 

to direct itheir effoifts^l^’^^^t'a 


spia-- 


the frame ‘of these ^ava|e cn^miiahj^ ; 
instead of comm^i)(^§; io iihitation of nh- 


principled and despotic Native iulew,^^ 
unprofitable and interminable Warfare upon 
individuals, who can hardly be termed' guilty 
when they act by the express brder of chieft 
to whom and their predecessors <th^y and 
their fathers have given implicit obedience 
for centuries. The nature tod strength of 
the ties which subsist in these societies wdre 
fully discovered m the trial of Nadir Singh,* 
the celebrated Bheblalah chief of the 
dhya range. No ' one has questioned the 
justice of his puhishnient ; hut that of the* , 
persons who comfnitted by his order the bar-iV 
barons crime for which he was toiled, ;would 
have been deemed to act uf^Oppitosio^ v 
• .One of ^e'fco^e^ttial^ ypn 

nave to malratiitfhd ^ce^.iS ihaj^'uf .'oxert* 
"'g yourlelf'l^T ^ 








sfellSrble W the Kehefitg 


’'^iM''Wil 

;th,e j -^ttr |tt6tectioh: There is 

» t|4*^i|it w^ich this, IS more required, than 

our troops' cam^ 
foUowers^!me]^h|titi Who have passes, and, 

ground use the Bri- 

name£iPhVgo^r1bments of the 4i%en^ 
presileticiWs hatte Bi^n Iphg sensible of this 
evil, attcf have endearoiirecl, by the strict- 
est orders arid pirpclamaitions, to correct it. 
The pre|Su}g] of begaries * and hackeries f 
has be^ positively forbidden ; but these 
orders’mi^St be enforcW with a rigorous and 
uncompromising spirit by the civil and poli- 
tical authdritihs, otherwise they will prove 
unavailing. ;,Thjs is a point of duty in which 
I consider those under my orders to have no 
option or latitude. ' Tn tho present condition 
of Central Inih^ ’it is onW of too much im- 
.portance, bodi es it relates to the temper 
. of the.'iinfebilants 'ahd the; reviving pro- 
speritjpdf the cbuntry, to Warknt any devia- 



when Wio 
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trite, . ^whose 
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unwse indulgeac^^^trast. it 

countiy, will soon Jt^am to ihAf' 4 
ofits Wd; RoWtc 

i,5pri<«ig.fo, ,j#jL : 

T; 

Fver of anjr person,, Wh«tov« be Ius mbS 

,n,n^„*a5p„adfn^,4^:4j^, 

ten «u,g more rosnorpos in ttoops, : 
m a desire' of profit, thjui ' 

^ er* yet been extorted by erCoppessive; 
.sptm; which, wcordins to .ffl;N,tivee-I> 

>'« heard^spadt „pon„the;sobjee^tl4 

een earned to .na great, if .n’ot-giater 
ta^hs, in conntriet , subject, lo th.^ nfle and, 

Miami, than m th^,wor8t efi Heitiown go-i 

vernments., ■ • ^.. * 

Jhem are„ I fear, nhdiylbp^^j ^ 

< ilvT ««t.^tehded,i,<)ne,. 

ychief pbj^c^ Ii^s bton ito ^ in? 

‘f’e most fotoi)b%;|^ 

ting raajitnet,: ^ 

^terc^urse 
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haSits on your paH;' will 
alone give effect to the 
princijpjes of action that have beeii pre- 
for* your bbsefyance. You are'^called 
upon to perforni no-*easy task : to possess 
powei^, but seldotn to exercise it ; to witness 
abuses which you think you could correct; 
to see the errors, if not crimes, of supersti- 
tious bigotry, and tl^e miseries of misrule, 
and yet forbear^ lest ybU injure interests far 
greater than any within the sphere of your 
limited duties, and impede and embarrass, 
by a rasK’ change and innovation that may 
bring local benefit, the slow but certain 
march of 'general improvement. Nothing 
can keep you right on all these points but 
constant efforts to add to* your knowledge, 
and accustoming your mind (as I havb before 
urged you) to dwell upon the character of 
the British power in India, and that of the 
empire over which it is established. The 
latter, comprehending .numerous tribes and 
nations, with all their variofis institutions 
and governments, may tiuty, though raetij- 
phoricaHy, be viewed as, a vast and ancient 
fabric, neither without shajpe(nor beauty, but 
of which many parts are in a dilapidated 
state, and all more or less soiled or decayed, 


ledge which such 
insDire.^ that can 
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reste upon af 


the v^ry summit 

are now ita^dssesspj-s ; and _ 

while we^mprov^ 

ourselvqs,completelj hi^tem''6f th"e'6& 
of ^the, 9tF«cture ,tp 

and defers ; nw mi^ we t^taoye'the- sli- 
est stone till another, is"^ really^ suited to pll 
the Vacant niche/ ptherWise wp ih'ay ir^dr 

vertently hring a ruin ont^oiir own iiea^s, 
and those o^ others, , on the spot where ^e 
too eagerly sought to erect a, mdnmnent *of 
glory. '■ ■■ 

. JOHN MALCOLM. 


Camp Dhooliahy 

'2Sth J^ne, 1821. 
« 
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books 

relating to INDIA', 

MEMOIR of CENTRAL TIV nr 4 • 

and adjoining Provinces, with the HistorJ InH 

tiona of the p«t and present CohdiS 

an original Map, Tables of il,« » Country. With 

General Sir John Malcolm, G.CBKT^^o ®y '^Sjor- 

2vols. Svo. £1. I««. boards. ’ , ®R«>nd Edition. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER 


FROM GENEVA. 


“I breathe freely in the ncighbmrhood of 

this lake ; the ground upon which I tread has 
* 

been subdued from the earliest ages ; the 
principal objects which immediately strike 
my eye, bring to my recollection scenes, in 
which man acted the hero and was the chief 
object of interest. Not to look back to earlier 
times of battles and sieges, here is the bust of 
Rousseau — here is a house with an inscription 
denoting that the Genevan philosopher first 
drew breath under its roof. A little out of 
the town is Ferney, the residence of Voltaire ; 
where that’ wonderful, though certainly in 
yaany respects contemptible, character, re- 
ceived, like the hermits of old, the^ visits of 
pilgrims, not only from his own nation,. but 
from the farthest boundaries of Europe.. 



viii Extract of a Letter from Geneva. 

Here too is Bonnet’s abode, and, a few steps 
beyond, the house of that astonishing woman 
Madame de Stael: perhaps the first of her 
sex, who has really proved its often claimed 
equality with the nobler man. We have before 
had women who have written hiteresting 
novels and poems, in which their tact at ob- 
serving drawing-room eharacters has availed 
them ; but never since the days oflHeloise have 
those faculties which are peculiar to man, been 
developed as the possible inheritance of 
woman. Though even here, as in the case 
of Heloise, our sex have not been backward 
in alledging the existence of an Abeilard in 
the person of M. Schlegel as tfie inspirer of her 
works. But to proceed : upon the same side 
of the lake, Gibbon, Bonnivard, Bradshaw, 
and others mark, as it were, the stages for our 
progress ; whilst upon the other side; there 
is one house, built by Diodati, the friend of 
Milton, which has contained within its walls, 
for sever/d months, that poet whom we have 
so often read together, and who— if human 
passions remain the same, and human feeliugS) 
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like chords, on being swept by nature^s im- 
pulses shall vibrate as before — will be placed 
by posterity in the first rank of our English 
Poets. You must have heard, or the Third 
Canto of Chllde Harold will have informed, 
you, that Lord Byron resided many months 
in this neighbourhood. I went with some 
friends a few 'days ago, after having seen 
Ferney, to v*iew this mansion. I trod the 
floors with the* same feelings of awe and 
respect as we did, together, those of Shak- 
speare’s dwelling at Stratford. I sat down 
in a chair of the saloon, and satisfied myself 
that I was resting on what he had made his 
constant seat. I found a servant there who 
had lived with him ;* she, however, gave me 
but little information. She pointed out his 
bed-chamber upon the same level as the 
saloon, and dining-room, and informed me 
that he retired to rest at three, got up at two, 
and employed himself a long time over his 
toilette; that he never went to sleeg without 
a pair of pistols and a dagger by his side, and 
that he never eat animal food. He apparently 
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spent some part of every day upon the lake 
in an English boat. There is a balcony from 
the saloon which looks upon the lake and the 
mountain Jura ; and I imagine, that it must 
have been hence, he contemplated the storm 
so magnificently described in the Third 
Canto ; fur you have from here a most 
extensive view of all ihi points he has therein 
depicted. I can fancy him like the scathed 
pine, whilst all around was sunk to repose, 
still waking to observe, vvhat gave but a weak 
image of the storms which had desolated his 
own breast. 


The sky is chang^cd !— and such a change ; Oh, night ! 
And storm and darkness, ye ar& wond'rous strong, * 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, ^ 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers th-o' her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : -Most glorious night ! 

Thou wer’t rot sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy far and fierce delight,— 
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A portion of the tempest and of me ! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black,— and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake’s birth, 

Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear, as lovers who have parted 
In haste, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, tho’ broken hearted ; 

Tho' in their souls which thus each other thwarted, 

Love was the \ery root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed— 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winter— war within themselves to wage. 


I went down to the little port, if I may use 
the expression, wherein his vessel used to lay, 
and conversed with the cottager, who had the 
care of it. You may smile, but I have ray 
pleasure in thus helping my personification of 
the. individual I admire, by attaining to the 

knowledge of those circumstances which 

. 

wero daily around him. I have made nu- 
merous enquiries in the town concerning him, 
but can learn nothing. He pnly went into 
society there once, when M. Pictet took him 
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to the house of a lady to spend the evening. 
They say he is a very singular man, and 
seem to think him very uncivil. Amongst 
other things they relate, that having invited 
M. Pictet and Bonstetten to dinner, he 
went on the lake to Chillon, leaving a gen^ 
tleman who travelled with him to receive 
them and make his apologies. Another even- 
ing, being invited to the house of Lady 

D H , he promised to attend, 

but upon approaching the windows of 
her ladyship’s villa, and perceiving the 
room to be full of company, he set down his 
friend, desiring him to plead his excuse, and 
immediately returned home. 1 his will serve 
. as a contradiction to the report which you 
tell me is current in England, of his having 
been avoided by his countrymen on the con- 
tinent. The case happens to be directly the 
reverse, as he has been generally sought 
by them, though on* most occasions, appa- 
rently without success. It is said, indeed, 
that upon paying his first visit at Coppet, fol- 
lowing the servant wlio bad announced his 
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name, he was surprised to meet a lady carried 
out fainting ; but before he had been seated 
many minutes, the same lady, who had been 
so^fTected at the sound of his name, returned 
and conversed with him a considerable time- 
such is ‘female curiosity and affectation ! He 
visited Coppet frequently, and of course as- 
sociated there with several of his countrymen, 
who evincM no reluctance to meet him whom 
his enemies alone would represent as an out- 
cast. 

Though I have been so unsuccessful in this 
town, I have been more fortunate in my en- 
quiries elsewhere. There is a society three 
or four miles from Geneva, the centre of which 
is* the Countess bf Breuss, a Russian lady, 
well acquainted with the agrtmens de la 
ciete^ and who has collected them round her- 
self at her mansion. It was chiefly here, I 
find, that the gentleman who travelled with 
Lord Byron, as physiciaft, sought for society. 
He\ised almost every day to" cross the lake by 
himself, in one of their flat-bottomed boats, 
and return after passing the evening with 
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his friends, about eleven or twelve at night, 
often whilst the storms were raging in the 
circling summits of the mountains around. 
As he became intimate, from long acquaint- 
ance, with several of the families in this 
neighbourhood, I have gathered from their 
accounts some excellent traits of his lordship’s 
character, which I will relate to you at- some 
future opportunity. I must, however, free 
him from one imputation attached to him — 
of having in his house two sisters as the 
partakers of his revels. This is, like many 
other charges which have been brought against 
his lordship, entirely destiti ce of truth. His 
only companion was the physician I have 
already mentioned. The ‘report originated 
from the following circumstance : Mr. Percy 
Bysshe Shelly, a gentleman \vell known for 
extravagance of doctrine, and for his daring, 
in their profession, even to sign hinjself with 
the title of in thfe Album ut Chamouny, 
having taken a house below, in 'which he 
resided with Miss M. W. Godwin and Miss 
Clermont, (the" daughters of the celebrated 
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Jlr. Godwin) they were frequently visitors at 
Diodati, and were 6ften seen upon the lake 
with his Lordship, which gave rise to the 
report, the truth of which is here positively 
denied. 

Among other things which the lady, from 
whom I procured these anecdotes, related to 
me, she mentioned the outline of a ghost story 
by Lord By^on. It appears that one evening 
Lord B., Mr. P. B. Shelly, the two ladies and 
the gentleman before alluded to, after having 
perused a German work, which was entitled 
Phantasmagoriana, began relating ghost sto- 
ries; when his l^ship having recited the 
beginning of jChristabel, then unpublished, 
the«whole took so strong ahold of Mr. Shelly’s 
mind, that he suddenly started up and ran out 
of the room. The physician and Lord 
Byron followed, and discovered him leaning 
against a mantle -piece, with cold drops of 
perspiration trickling down his face. After 
• havirjg given him something to refresh 
him, upon enquiring into the cduse of his 
alarm, they found that his wild imagination 
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helving pictured to him the bosom of one oi 
the ladies with eyes (which was reported ol 
a lady in the neighbourhood where he lived] 
he was obliged to leave the room in order b 
destroy the impression. It was allterwardi 
proposed, in the course of conversation, thal 
each of the company present should write a 
tale depending upon some supernatural agency, 
which was undertaken by Lord B., the phy. 
sician, and Miss M. W. Godwip.* My friend, 
the lady above referred to, had in her pos. 
session the outline of each of these stories ; 1 
obtained them as a great favour, and herewith 
forward them to you, as I was assured you 
would feel as much curiosity as myself, t« 
peruse the ebauches of so great a genius, and 
those immediately under his influence.” 


* Since published under the title of “ Frankenstein ; St, Tke 
Modern Prometheus.” 
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THE superstition upon which this tale is 
founded is very general in the East. Among 
the Arabians it appears to be common ; it did 
not, however, extend itself to the Greeks until 
after the establishment of Christianity ; and 
it has only assumed its present form since 
the division of the Latin and Greek churches ; 
at which time, the idea becoming prevalent, 
that a Latin body could not corrupt if buried 
in their territory, it gradually increased, and 
formed the subject of many wonderful stories, 
still ^extant, of the dead rising from their 
graves, add feeding upon the blood of the 
. young and beautiful. In the West it spread, 
with some slight variation, all over Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, and Lorraine, where the 
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belief existed, that vampyres nightly imbibed 
a certain portion of the blood of their victims, 
who became emaciated, lost their strength, 
and speedily died of consumptions ; whilst 
these human blood-suckers fattened — and 
their veins became distended to such a state 
of repletion, as to cause the blood to flow from 
all the passages of their bodies, and even from 
the very pores of their skins. 

In the London Journal, of March, 1782, is 
a curious, and, of course, credible account of 
a particular case of vampyrism, which is stated 
to have occurred at Madreyga, in Hungary. 
It appears, that upon an examination of the 
commander-in-chief and magistrates of the 
place, they positively and unanimously .af- 
firmed, that, about five years before, a certain 
Heyduke, named Arnold Paul, had been heard 
to say, that, at Cassovia, on the frontiers of 
the Turkish Servia, he had been tormented 
by a vampyre, but chad found a way to rid 
himself of the evil, by eating some of the* 
earth out of the vampyre’s grave, and rubbing 
himself with*'his blood. This precaution; 
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however, did not prevent him from becoming 
a vampyre* himself; for, about twenty or 
thirty days after his death and burial, many 
persons complained of having been tormented 
by him, and a deposition was made, that four 
persons had been deprived of life by his at- 
tacks. To prevent further mischief, the inha- 
bitants having consisted their Hadagni,+ took 
up the l)ody, and found it (as is supposed to 
be usual in caSes of vampyrism) fresh, and en- 
tirely free from corruption, and emitting at the 
mouth, nose, and ears, pure and florid blood. 
Proof having been thus obtained, they resorted 
<0 the accustomed remedy. A stake was 
driven entirely through the heart and body of 
Arnold Paul, at which he is reported to have 
cried out as dreadfully as if he had been alive. 
This done, they cut off his head, burned his 
bodji, and threw the ashes into his grave. 
The same • measures were adopted with the 

“ 1 ; — 

* The universal belief is, that a person suckei by a vampyre 
becomes a vampyre himself, and sucks in his^urn. 
t Chief bailiff. 
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corses of those persons who had previously 
died from vampyrism, lest they should, in 
their turn, become agents upon others who 
survived them. 

This monstrous rodomontade is here re- 
lated, because it seems better adapted to 
illustrate the subject of the present observa- 
tions than any other instance which could be 
adduced. In many parts of Greece it is 
considered as a sort of punishment after death, 
for some heinous crime committed whilst in 
existence, that the deceased is not only doomed 
to vampyrise, but compelled to confine his 
infernal visitations solely to those beings he 

loved most while upon earth — those to whom 

: * 

he was bound by ties of kindred and affection. 
— A supposition alluded to in the “ Giaour.” 

But first on earth, as Vainpyre sent, 

Thy corse shall from its tomb he rent ; 

Then ghastly haunt the native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy race ; 

There from thy dhn^hler, sister, wife. 

At midnight drain the stream of life ; 

Yet loathe the banquet which perfort^ 

Must feed thy livid living corse, 
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Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; 

cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall. 

The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Sli.ill ble^ss thee with a father i, nirne— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 

Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge her eye’s last spark, 

And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes cs’e r its lifeless blue ; 

Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn 
Affection’s funds st pledge was worn— 

But now is borne away by thee 
Memorial of thine agony! 

Yet with thine own be^pt blood shall drip; 

Thv gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 

T ten stalking to thy sullen grave. 

Go -and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 

V Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they. 

• 

Mr. Southey has also introduced in his wild 
but beautiful poem of Thalaba/’^ the vam- 
pyre corse of the Arabian maid^Oneiza, who 
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is represented as having returned {rom the 
grave for the purpose of tormenting him she 
best loved whilst in existence. But this 
cannot be supposed to have resulted from the 
sinfulness of her life, sk being pourtrayed 
throughout the whole of the tale as k complete 
type of purity and innocence. The veracious 
Tournefort gives a long Account in his travels 
of several astonishing cases of vampyrism, to 
which he pretends to have been an eye- 
witness ; and Calmet, in his great work upon 
this subject, besides a variety of anecdotes, 
and traditionary narratives illustrative of its 
effects, has put forth some learned dissertations, 
tending to prove it to be a classical, as well as 

I • 

barbarian error. 

Many curious and interesting notices on 
this singularly horrible superstition might be 
added ; though the present may suffice for 
the limits of a note, necessarily deroted to ex- 
planation, and which may now be concluded by^ 
merely renjarking, that though the terra Vam- 
pyre is the one in most general acceptation, 
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there are several others synonimous with it, 
made use of in various parts of the world : 
as Vroucolocha, Vardoulacha, Goul, Brouco- 
loka^ &c. 




THE VAMPYRE 


IT happened that in the midst of the dissipa- 
tions attendant upon a London winter, there 
appeared at the various parties of die leaders 
of the ton a nobferaan, more remarkable for 
his singularities, thmi his rank.. He gazed 
upon the mirth around hinrt, as if he could not 
participate therein. Apparently, the light 
laughter of the fair only attracted his attention, 
that he migjit by a look quell it, and throw 
fear into those breasts whcTe thoughtlessness 
reigned. Those who felt this sensation of 
awe, could not explain whence it arose : some 
attributed it to the dead grey eye, which, fix- 
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iiig upon the object’s, face, did not seem to 
penetrate, and at one glance to pierce through 
to the inward workings of the heart ; but fell 
upon the cheek with a leaden ray that weighed 
upon the skin it could not pass. His peculi- 
arities caused him to be invited to 6very house ; 
all wished to see him, and those who had been 
accustomed to violent Excitement, and now felt 

I 

the weight of enmiy were pleased at having 
something in their presence capable of engag- 
ing their attention. In spite of the deadly hue 
of his face, which never gained a warmer tint, 
either from the blush of modesty, or from the 
strong emotion of passion, though its form 

t 

and outline were beautiful, many of the female 
hunters after notoriety attempted to win his 
attentions, and gain, at least, some marks of 
what they might term affection : Lady Mercer, 
who had been the mockery of every monster 
shewn in drawing-rooms since ller marriage, 

threw herself in his way, and did all biit 

, • 

put on the dress of a mountebank, to attract 
his notice: 7 - though in vain: --when she 
stood before him, though his eyes were ap- 
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parently fixed upon her’s, still it seemed as if 
they were unperceived^ — even her unappalled 
impudence was baffled, and she left the field. 
But though the common adultress could not 
influence even the guidance of his eyes, it was 
not that the female sex was indiU'erent to him : 
yet such was the a[)parent caution with which 
he spoke to the virtuous wife and innocent 
daughter, that fevv kn*ew he ever addressed 
himself to females. He had, however, the 
reputation of a vvinning tongue ; and whether 
it was that it even overcame the dread of his 
singular character, or that they were moved 
by his apparent hatred of vice, he was as often 

among those females who form the boast of 

» 

their sex from their domestic virtues, as among 
lliose who sully it by their vices. 

About the same time, there came to Llondon 
a young gentleman of the name of Aubrey : 
lie wa» an orphan left with an only sister in 
the possession of great wealth, by parents who 
died while he was yet in childhood. Left 
also to himself by guardians, who thought it 
their duty merely to take care his fortune, 
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while they relinquished the more important 
charge of his mind to the care of mercenary 
subalterns, he cultivated more his imagination 
than his judgment. He had, hence, that high 
romantic feeling of honour and candour, which 
daily ruins so many milliners’ apprentices. 
He believed all to sympathise with* virtue, and 
thought that vice was thrown in by Providence 
merely for the picturesque effect of the scene, as 

r 

we see in romances : he thought that the misery 
of a cottage merely consisted in the vesting of 
clothes, which were as warm, but which were 
better adapted to the painter’s eye by their ir- 
regular folds and various coloured patches. He 

thought, in fine, that the dreams of poets were 

« 

the realities of life. He was handsome, frank, 

r • 

and rich : for these reasons, upon his entering 
into the gay circles, many mothers surrounded 
him, striving which should describe with least 
truth their languishing or romping favourites : 
the daughters at the same tiifte, by their 
brightening countenances when he approached^ 
and by their sparkling eyes, when he opened 
his lips, soon? led him into false notions of his 
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talents and his merit. Attached as he was to 
the romance of his 'solitary hours, he was 
startled at finding, that, except in the tallow 
and wax candles that flickered, not from the 
presence of a ghost, but from want of snulfing, 
there was no foundation in real life for any of 

I 

that congeries of pleasing pictures and de- 
scriptions contained in those volumes, from 
which he had formed his study. Finding, 
however, some compensation in his gratified 
vanity, he was about to relinquish his dreams, 
when the extraordinary being we have above 
described, crossed him in his career. 

He watched him ; and the very impossibility 
of forming an idea of the character of a man 
entirely absorbed in himself, who gave few 
other signs of his observation of external ob- 
jects, than the tacit assent to their existence, 
implied by the avoidance of their contact : 
allowihg his imagination to picture every thing 
that flattered its propensity to extravagant 
jdeas, he soon formed this object into the hero 
of a romance, and determined to observe the 
offspring of his fancy, rather than the person 
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before him. He became acquainted with him, 
paid him attentions, and so far advanced upon 
his notice, that his presence was always re- 
cognised. He gradually learnt that Lord 
Ruthven’s affairs were embarrassed, and soon 

found, from the notes of preparation in 

Street, that he was about to travel. Desirous 
of gaining some information respecting this 
singular character, wlio, till now, had only 
whetted his curiosity, he hinted to his guard- 
ians, that it was time for him to perform the 
tour, which for many generations has been 
thought necessary to enable the young to talie 
some rapid steps in the career of vice towards 
putting themselves upon an equality with the 
aged, and not allowing them to appear as if 
fallen from the skies, whenever scandalous 
intrigues are mentioned as the subjects of 
pleasantry or of praise, according to the de- 
gree of skill shewn in carrying them on. 
They consented: and Aubrey hnmediately 
mentioning h^ intentions to Lord Ruthven; 
was surprise®^ receive from him a proposal 
to join him, blattered by such a mark of 
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esteem from him, who, apparently, had nothing 
in common with othef men, he gladly accepted 
it, and in a few days they had passed the 
circling waters. 

Hitherto, Aubrey had had no opportunity of 
studying Lord Ruthven’s character, and now 
he found, that, though many more of his actions 

were exposed to his view, the results offered 

• 

different conclusions from the apparent mo- 
tives to his conduct, llis companion was 
profuse in his liberality ; — the idle, the vaga- 
bond, and the beggar, received from his hand 
more than enough to relieve their immediate 
wants. But Aubrey could not avoid remark- 
ing, that it was pot upon the virtuous, reduced 
to indigence by the jpi^^fortunes attendant even 
upon virtue, that he bestowed his a\ms; — 
these were sent from the door with hardly sup- 
pressed sneers ; but when the profligate came 
to ask* something, not to relieve his wants, but 
to allow him to wallow in* his lust, or to sink 
-him still deeper in his iniqu. y , he was sent 
away with rich charity. This was* however, 
attributed by him»to the greater ftnportunity of 
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the vicious, which generally prevails over the 
retiring bashfulness of the virtuous indigent. 
There was one circumstance about the charity 
of his Lordship, which was still more im- 
pressed upon his mind : all those upon whom 
it was bestowed, inevitably found that there 
was a curse upon it, for they w'ere all either 
led to the scaffold, or sunk to the lowest and 
the most abject misery. At Brussels and other 
towns through which they passed, Aubrey was 
surprized at the apparent eagerness with 
which his companion sought for the centres of 
all fashionable vice ; there he entered into all 
the spirit of the faro table : he betted, and 
always gambled with success, except where 
the known sharper was his antagonist, .and 
then he lost even more than he gained ; but it 
was always with the same unchanging face, 
with which he generally watched the society 
around : it was not, however, so wh*en he 
encountered the ra^h youthful novice, or the 
luckless father pf a numerous family ; tj/enhis* 
very wish Seemed fortune's law—this apparent 
abstractedness of mind was laid aside, and his 
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eyes sparkled with more fire than that of the 
cat whilst dallying with the half-dead mouse. 
In every town, he left the formerly affluent 
youth, torn from the circle he adorned, cursing, 
in the solitude of a dungeon, the fate that had 
drawn him within the reach of this fiend; 
whilst many a father sat frantic, amidst the 
speaking looks of mute hungry children, with- 
out a single farthing of his late immense 

I 

wealth, wherewith to buy even sufficient to 
satisfy their present craving. Yet he took no 
money from the gambling table ; but im- 
mediately lost, to the ruiner of many, the last 
gilder he had just snatched from the convulsive 
grasp of the innocent : this might but be the 

t 

result of a certain degree of knowledge, which 
was not, however, capable of combating the 
cunning of the more experienced. Aubrey 
often wished to represent this to his friend, 
and beg him to resign that charity and pleasure 
which prdve'd the ruin of all, and did not tend to 
tis own profit ; — but he delayed it — for each 
day he hoped his friend would give -him some 
^opportunity of sppaking frankly and openly 
. c 2 • 
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to him ; however, this never occurred. Lord 
Ruthveu in his carriage, and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of nature, was 
always the same : his eye spoke less than his 
lip ; and though Aubrey was near the object 
of his curiosity, he obtained no greater gra- 
tification from it than the constant excitement 
of vainly wishing to break that mystery, whicli 
to his exalted imagination began to assume 
the appearance of something supernatural. 

They soon arrived at Rome, and Aubrey for 
a time lost sight of his companion ; he left him 
in daily attendance upon the morning circle of 
an Italian countess, whilst he went in search of 
the memorials of another almost deserted city. 

f 

Whilst he was thus engt^ed, letters arrwed 
from England, whi^h he opened with eager 
impatience ; the first was from his sister, 
breathing nothing but affection ; the others 
were from his guardians, the latter astoftished 
him ; if it had before entered into Bis imagina- 
tion that there was an evil power resident ir;. 
his companion, these seemed to give him 
almost sufficient reason fo^ the belief. Hi* 
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guardians insisted upon his immediately leav- 
ing his friend, and urged, that his character 
was dreadfully vicious, for that the possession 
of irresistible powers of seduction, rendered his 
licentious habits more dangerous to society. 

It had been discovered, that his contempt for 
tlie adultress had not originated in hatred of 

her character ; but that he had required, to 

« 

enhance his gratification, that his victim, the 
partner of his ^ilt, should be hurled from the * 
pinnacle of unsullied virtue, down to the 
lowest abyss of infamy and degradation : in 
fine, that all those females whom he had 
sought, apparently on account of their virtue, 
had, since his departure, thrown even the 
mask aside, and had not^scrupled to expose 
the whole deformity of their vices to the public 
^aze.* 

Aubrey determined upon leaving one, whose 
character’ hrfd not yet shown a single bright 
goint on which to rest the eye. He resolved 
to invent some plausible pretext for «,bandon- 
ing him altogether, purposing, in the mean* 
while, to watch .him more closely, and to 
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let no slight circumstances pass by un- 
noticed. He entered into the same circle, 
and soon perceived, that his Lordship was 
endeavouring to work upon the inexperience 
of the daughter of the lady whose house he 
chiefly frequented. In Italy, it is seldom 
that an unmarried female is met with in 
society ; he was thcrefoVe obliged to carry on 
his plans in secret ; but Aubrey’s eye followed 
him in all his windings, and soon discovered 
that an assignation had been appointed, which 
would most likely end in the ruin of an in- 
nocent, though thoughtless girl. Losing no 
time, he entered tlie apartment of Lord 
Ruthven, and abruptly asked him his inlcn- 

t * ^ 

tions with respect to the lady, informing him 
at the same time that he was aware of his 
being about to meet her that very night. 
Lord Ruthven answered, that his intentions 
were such as he supposed all would have upon 
such an occasion ; and upon being pressed 
whether he intended to marry her, merely 
laughed, ^brey retired ; and, immediately 
writing a note, to day, that from that moment 
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he must decline accompanying his Lordship 
» 

in the remainder of their proposed tour, he 
ordered his servant to seek other apartments, 
and calling upon the mother of the lady, 
informed her of all he knew, not only with 
regard tojier daughter, but also concerning 
the character of his Lordship. The assigna- 
tion was prevented. • Lord Ruthven next day 
merely sentiiis servant to notify his complete 
assent to a separation ; but did not hint any, 
suspicion of his plans having been foiled by 
Aubrey’s interposition. 

Having left Rome, Aubrey directed his 
steps towards Greece, and crossing the Pe- 
ninsula, soon found himself at Athens. He 
then fixed his residence in the house of a 
Greek ; and soon occupied himself in* tracing 
the faded records of ancient glory upon monu- 
ments^ that apparently, ashamed of chronicling 
the deeds ^f freemen only before slaves, had 
hidden themselves benealh the sheltering soil 
or mS,ny coloured lichen. tJnder the same 
roof as himself, existed a being, so beautiful 
and delicate, that she might have formed the 
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model for a painter, wishing to pourtray on 
canvass the promised hope of the faithful in 
Mahomet’s paradise, save that her eyes spoke 
too much mind for any one to think she could 
belong to those who had no souls. As she 
danced upon the plain, or tripped^along the 
mountain’s side, one would have thought the 
gazelle a poor type of her beauties ; for who 
would have exchanged her eye', apparently 
the eye of animated nature, for that sleepy 
luxurious look of the animal suited but to 
the taste of an epicure. The light step of 
lanthe often accompanied Aubrey in his 
search after antiquities, and often would the 
unconscious girl, engaged in the pursuit of 
a Kashraere butterfly, show the whole beauty 
of her form, floating as it were upon the wind, 
to the eager gaze of him, who forgot the letters 
he had just decyphered upon an almost e^aced 
tablet, in the contemplation of he» sylph-like 
figure. Often would her tresses falling, as she 
flitted around, exhibit in the sun’s ray such 
delicately brilliant and swiftly fading hues, 
as might well excuse* the forgetfulness of the 
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antiquary, who let escape from his mind the 
very object he had before thought of vital im- 
portance to the proper interpretation of a 
passage in Pausanias. But why attempt to 
describe charms which all feel, but none can 
appreciate It was innocence, youth, and 
beauty, unaffected by crowded drawing-rooms 
and stifling balls. Whilst he drew those re- 
mains of which he wished to preserve a me- 
morial for his •future hours, she would stand* 
by, and watch the magic effects of his 
pencil, in tracing the scenes of her native 
place ; she would then describe to him the 
circling dance upon the open plain, would 
paint to him in all the glowing colours of 
youthful memory, * the marriage pomp she 
remembered viewing in her infancy ; and 
then, turning to subjects that had evidently 
raadfta greater impression upon her mind, 
would telkhim all the supernatural tales of 
her nurse. Her earnestness and apparent 
belie/ of what she narrated, e;>ccited the 
interest even of Aubrey ; an(j often as she 
1-old him the tale of the living vampyre, who 
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had passed years amidst his friends^ and 
dearest ties, forced every year, by feeding 
upon the life of a lovely female to prolong 
his existence for the ensuing months, his 
blood would run cold, whilst he attempted to 
laugh her out of such idle and horrible 
fantasies; but Ian the cited to him the 
names of old men, who had at last detected 
one living among themselves, hfter several 
. of their near relatives and children had been 
found marked with the stamp of the fiend’s 
appetite; and when she found him so in- 
credulous, she begged of him to believe her, 
for it had been remarked, that those who 
had dared to question their existence, always 
had some proof given, which ^obliged tliem, 
with gHef and heartbreaking, to confess it 
was true. She detailed to him the traditional 
appearance of these monsters, and his horror 
was increased, by hearing a preUy accurate 
description of Lord Ruthven; he, however,^ 
still persisj;ed in persuading her, that there 
could be no truth in her fears, though at the 
same time he wondered at the many coinci- 
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dences which had ^ all tended to excite a 
belief in the supernatural power of Lord 
Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach himself more and 
more to lanthe ; her innocence, so contrasted 
with all *the affected virtues of the women 
among whom he had sought for his vision of 
romance, won his heart ; and while he ridi- 
culed the iJiea of a young man of English 
habits, marrying an uneducated Greek girlf 
still he found himself more and more attached 
to the almost fairy form before him. He 
would tear himself at times from her, and, 
forming a plan for some antiquarian research, 
he would depart, determined not to return 
until his obj^t was attained ; but he always 
found it impossible to fix his attention upon 
the ruins around him, whilst in his mind he 
retained an image that seemed alone the 
rightful possessor of his thoughts. lanthe 

^ was unconscious of his love, and was ever 
§ * 
the same frank infantile being Jie had first 

known. She always seemed to part from 

him with reluctance ; ’ but it was because 
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she had no longer any gne with whom she 
could visit her favourite haunts, whilst her 
guardian was occupied in sketching or un- 
covering some fragment which had yet 
escaped the destructive hand of time. She 
had appealed to her parents on the Subject of 
Vampyres, and they both, with several present, 
affirmed their existence, 'pale with horror at 
the very name. Soon after, Aubrey deter- 
mined to proceed upon one of his excursions, 
which was to detain him for a few hours ; 
when they heard the rtame of the place, they 
all at once begged of him not to return at 
night, as he must necessarily pass through a 

wood, where no Greek would ever remain, 

< • 

after the day had closed, upon qjy considera- 
tion. They described it as the resort of the 
vampyres in their nocturnal orgies, and de- 
nounced the most heavy evils as impending 
upon him who dared to cross tlleir path. 
Aubrey made light of their representations, ^ 
and tried to jaugh them out of the idea ; but 
when he saw them shudder at his daring 

• ff 

thus to mock a superfor, infernal power, the 
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very name of which apparently made their 
blood freeze, he was silent. 

Next morning Aubrey set off upon his 
excursion unattended; he was surprised to 
observe the melancholy face of his host, and 
was concerned to find that his words, mocking 
the belief of those horrible fiends, had inspired 
them with such terror. When he was about 

to depart, lanthe came to the side of his horse, 

« 

and earnestly begged of him to return, ere 
night allowed the power of these beings to* 
be put in action ; — he promised. He was, 
however, so occupied in his research, that he 
did not perceive that day-light would soon 
end, and that in the horizon there was one of 
tho^e specks which, in the warmer climates, 
so rapidly gather into a tremendous mass, and 
pour all their rage upon the devoted country. 
— He at last, however, mounted his horse, 
detertnined to make up by speed for his delay ; 
but it was {oo late. Twilight, in these southern 
^ climates, is almost unknown ; immediately the 
sun sets, night begins : and ere he had ad- 
vanced far, the ppwer of the storm was above 
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— its echoing thunders had scarcely an interval 
of rest— its tliick heavy rain forced its wa> 
through the canopying foliage, whilst the blue 
forked lightning seemed to fall and radiate at 
his very feet. Suddenly his horse took fright, 
and he was carried with dreadful rapidity 
through the entangled forest. The animal at 
last, through fatigue, stopped, and he found, 
by the glare of lightning, that he tvas in the 
neighbourhood of a hovel that hardly lifted 
itself up from the masses of dead leaves and 
brushwood which surrounded it. Disniouui- 
ing, he approached, hoping to find some one 
to i»uide him to the town, or at least trusiina 
to obtain shelter from the pelting of the storm 
As he approached, the thunders, for a inoi;>ent 
silent, allowed him to .hear the dreadful shrieks 
of a woman mingling with the stilled, exultant 
mockery of a laugh, continued in one almost 
unbroken sound h(3 was startled : but, 
roused by the thuijder which again rolled 
over his head, hq, with a sudden effort, (preed 
open the ddor of the hut. « lie found himsell 
in utter darkness : the sound, .however, guided 
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liim. Ilti was apparently uiiperceived ; for, 
though he called, stlh the sounds continued, 
and no notice was taken of him. He found 
liiinself in contact with some one, whom he im- 
mediately seized; when a voice cried, Again 
baffled 1” to which a loud laugh succeeded ; and 
he felt himself grappled by one whose strength 
seemed superhuman : determined to sell his 
life as dearly as he could, he struggled ; but it 
was in vain : he was lifted from his feet and 
hurled with enormous force against the ground : " 
—his enemy threw himself upon him, and 
kneeling upon his brc'ast, had placed his hands 
upon his throat — when the glare of many 
torches penetrating through the hole that gave 
ligh^ in the day, disturbed him he instantly 

rose, and, leaving his prey, rushed through the 

% 

door, and in a moment the crashing of the 
bianehcs, as lu' broke through the wood, was 
no lohger heard. 4dic storm was now still ; 
and iViibrey, incapable of moving, was soon 
, lieard^ by those without. They entered; the 
liglit of their torches fell upon thc^mud walls, 
and the thatch loaded on every iiidividual straw 
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with heavy flakes of soot. At the desire oi 

Aubrey they searched for her who had at- 

tracted him by her cries ; he was again left in 

darkness ; but what was his horror, when the 

light of the torches once more burst upon him, 

to perceive the airy form of his fair conductress 

brought in a lifeless corse. He shut his eyes, 

hoping that it was but a vision arising from his 
( 

disturbed imagination ; but he again saw the 
same form, when he unclosed them, stretched 
' by his side. There was no colour upon her 
cheek, not even upon her lip ; yet there was a 
stillness about her face that seemed almost as 
attaching as the life that once dwelt there 
upon her neck and breast was );)lood, and upon 
herthroat were the marks of teeth havingopened 
the vein : — to this Uie men pointed, crying, 
simultaneously struck with horror, A Vam- 
pyre! aVampyre!” A litter was quickly formed, 
and Aubrey was laid by the side of her who 

N • 

had lately been to l^im the object of so many 
bright and fairy visions, now fallen wi^h the 
flower of Kfe that had died within her. He 
knew not whal^ lus thoughte^were — his mind 
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was benumbed and seemed to shun reflection, 

and take refuge in vacancy — he held almost 

unconsciously in his hand a naked dagger of 

a particular construction, which had been 

found in the hut. They were soon met by 

different parties who had been engaged in 

the search of her whom a mother had missed. 

Their lamentable cries, as they approached the 
* ' 
city, forewarned the parents of some dreadful 

catastrophe. — To describe their grief would 

r ^ 

be impossible ; but when they ascertained the 
cause of their child’s death, they looked at 
Aubrey, and pointed to the corse. They were 
inconsolable ; both died broken-hearted. 

Aubrey being put to bed was seized with 
a most violent fev^, and was often delirious ; 
in these intervals he w«)uld call upijn Lord 
Ruthven and upon lanthe — by some unac- 
countable combination he seemed to beg of his 
former companion to spare the being he loved. 
At other times he would imprecate maledictions 
" upon his head, and curse him as her destroyer. 
Lord Ruthven chanced at this tinnte to arrive 
at Athens, and, 'from whatever motive, upon 
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hearing of the state of Aubrey, immediately 
placed himself in the same house, and became 
his constant attendant. When the latter 
recovered from his delirium, he was horrified 
and startled at the sight of him whose image 
he had now combined with that of a Vampyre ; 
but Lord Ruthven, by his kind words, implying 
almost repentance for the fault that had caused 
their separation, and still more by the attention, 
anxiety, and care which he showed, soon 
reconciled him to his presence. His lordship 
seemed quite changed ; he no longer appeared 
that apathetic being who had so astonished 
Aubrey; but as soon as his convalescence 
began to be rapid, he again gradually retired 
into the same state of ipind, and Aubrey 
perceived no differeiice from the former man, 
except that at times he was surprised to meet 
his gaze fixed intently upon him, with a smile 
of malicious exultation'playing upon his 'lips; 
he knew not why, bpt this smile haunted him. 
During the last ftage of the invalid’s recovery, • 
Lord Ruthven was apparently engaged in 
watching the* tideless waves raised by the 
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cooling breeze, or in marking the progre^ 
of those orbs, circling, like our world, the 
moveless sun ; — indeed, he appeared to wish 
to avoid the eyes of all. 

Aubrey’s mind, by this shock, was much 
weakened, and that elasticity of spirit which 
had once so distinguished him now seemed to 
have fled for ever. JHe was now as much a 
lover of solitude and silence as Lord Ruthven ; 
but much as he wished for solitude, his mind 
could not find it in the neighbourhood of 
Athens ; if he sought it amidst the ruins he 
had formerly frequented, lanthe’s form stood 
by his side — if he sought it in the woods, her 
light step would appear wandering amidst the 
underwood, in quest of the modest violet ; then 
suddenly turning round, would show, to his 
wild imagination, her pale face and wounded 

throat, with a meek smile upon her lips. He 

•• 

determine^ to fly scenes, every feature of which 
created such bitter associations in his mind. 
* He proposed to Lord Ruthven, to whom he 
held himself bound* by the tender care bo had 
taken of him during his iljness, that they should 
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visit those parts of Greece neither had yet 

a 

seen. They travelled in every direction, and 
sought every spot to which a recollection could 
be attached : but though they thus hastened 
from place to place, yet they seemed not to 
heed what they gazed upon . They hcipird much 
of robbers, but they gradually began to slight 
these reports, which they, imagined were only 
the invention of individuals, whose interest it 
was to excite the generosity of those whom 
they defended from pretended dangers. In 
consequence of thus neglecting the advice of 
the inhabitants, on one occasion they travelled 
with only a few guards, more to serve as 
guides than as a defence. Upon entering, 
however, a narrow defile,® at the bottonl of 
which was the bed 6f a torrent, with large 
masses of rock brought down from the neigh- 
bouring precipices, they had reason to repent 
their negligence ; for scarcely werii^the whole 
of the party engagcd*in the narrow pass, when 
they were startled by the whistling of Itullets 

cy 

close to their heads, and by the echoed report 
ef several guns, la an instiant their guards 
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had left them, and, placing themselves behind 
rocks, had begun to dre in the direction wlience 
the report came. Lord Ruthven and Aubrey, 
imitating their example, retired for a moment 
behind the sheltering turn of the defile : but 
ashamed of being thus detained by a foe, who 
with insulting shouts bade them advance, and 
being expQsed to unresisting slaughter, if any 
of the robbers should climb above and take 
them in the rpar, they determined at once to 
rush forward in search of the enemy. Hardly 
had they lost the shelter of the rock, when Lord 
Ruthven received a shot in the shoulder, which 
brought him to the ground. Aubrey hastened 
to his assistance ; and, no longer heeding the 
contest or his own*peril, was soon surprised by 
seeing the robbers’ faies around him — his 
guards having, upon Lord Ruthven’s being 
wounded, immediately thrown up their arms 
and surfendered, 

By promises of great VeWard, Aubrey soon 
induced them to convey his* wounded friend 

to a neighbouring cabin; and having agreed 

% 

upon a ransom, he was no more disturbed by 
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their presence-— they being content merely to 
guard the entrance till their comrade should 
return with the promised eum, for which he 
had an order. Lord Ruthven’s strength rapidly 
decreased; in two days mortification ensued, 
and death seemed advancing with h^sty steps. 
His conduct and appearance had not changed ; 
he seemed as unconscioi^is of pain as he had 
been of the objects about him: but towards 
the close of the last evening, hi^ mind became 
apparently uneasy, and his eye often fixed upon 
Aubrey, who was induced to offer his assistance 

with more than usual earnestness ‘‘Assist 

me! you may save me — you may do more 
than that — I mean not my Kfe, I heed the 
deatli of my existence as KtUe as that of the 
passing* day ; but y<6u may save my honour, 
your friend’s honour.” — “How? tell me how? 
I would do any thing,” replied Aubrey.---“ I 
need but little — my life ebbs apace^-J cannot 
explain the whole— ^but if you would conceal 
all you know of me, my honour were free from 
atain in the world’s moutfi— and if my death 
were unknown wme tidod in Qagland-J 
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but life.’" — shall not be known ” — 

Swear !’* cried the dying toan, raising himself 
with exultant violence, “ Swear by all yout 
soul reveres, by all your nature fears, sweai^ 
that for a year and a day you will not impart 
your knowledge of my crimes or death to any 
living being in any way, whatever may happen^ 
or whatever you maytsee — His eyes seemed 
bursting from their sockets : ‘‘I swear 
said Aubrey he sunk laughing upon his^ 
pillow, and breathed no more. 

Aubrey retired to rest, but did not sleep ; the 
many circumstances attending his acquaint- 
ance with this man rose upon his mind, and he 
knew not wh5' ; when he remembered his 
oatK a cold shiveWng came over him, as if 
from the presentiment of something*horrible 
awaiting him. Rising early in the morning, 
he WJU5 about to enter the hovel in which he 
had left tjie corpse, when a robber met him, 
and informed him that it was no longer there, 
haviri^ been conveyed by hihaself and Com- 
rades, upon his retiring, to the pinnacle of a 
neighbouring mount, according to a promise 
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they had given his lordship, that it should be 
exposed to the first cold ray of the moon that 
rose after his death. Aubrey astonished, and 
taking several of the men, determined to go 
and bury it upon the spot where it lay. But, 
when he had mounted to the summit he found 
no trace of either the corpse or the clothes, 
though the robbers swore they pointed out the 
identical rock on which they had laid the 
body. For a time his mind was bewildered in 
conjectures, but he at last returned, convinced 
that they had buried the corpse for the sake of 
the clothes. 

Weary of a country in which he had mht 
with such terrible misfortune^, and in which 
all apparently conspired * to heighten that 
superstitious melancholy that had seized upon 
his mind, he resolved to leave it, and soon 
arrived at Smyrna. While waiting for a 
vessel to convey him to Otranto, oHo JSTaples, 
he occupied himself ‘'in arranging those effects 
he had with him* belonging to Lord Ruthven. 
Amongst other things there was a case con- 
taining several weapons of offence, more or 
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less adapted to ensure the death of the victim. 
There were severaf daggers and ataghans. 
Whilst turning them over, and examining 
their curious forms, what was his surprise at 
finding a sheath apparently ornamented in ihe 
same style as the dagger discovered in the 
fatal hut — he shuddered— hastening to gain 
further proof, he found the weapon, and his 
horror may be imagined when he discovered 

that it fitted^ though peculiarly shaped, the 

• 

sheath he held in his hand. His eyes seemed 
to need no further certainty — they seemed 
gazing to be bound to the dagger ; yet still 
be wished to disbelieve ; but the particular 
form, the sam# varying tints upon the haft and 
sheath were alike in splendour on both, and left 
no room for doubt ; tiiere were als(i drops of 
blood on each. 

He left Smyrna, and on his way home, at 

*• 

Rome, his,first inquiries were concerning the 
lady he had attempted io snatch from Lord 
Ruthven’s seductive arts. -Her parents were 
in distress, their ’fortune ruined, and she had 
not been heard'of sincq the Separture of his 
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lordship. Aubrey’s mind became almost 
broken under so many repeated horrors ; he 
was afraid that this lady had fallen a victini to 
the destroyer of lanthe. He became morose 
and silent ; and his only occupation consisted 
in urging the speed of the postilions, as if he 
were going to save the life of some one he held 
dear. He arrived at Calais ; a breeze, which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon wafted him to 
the English shores ; and he hastened to the 
mansion of his fathers, and there, for a 
moment, appeared to lose, in the embraces and 
caresses of his sister, all memory of the past. 
If she before, by her infantine caresses, had 
gained his affection, now that the woman 
began to appear, she was still more attaching 
as a companion. * 

Miss Aubrey had not that winning grace 
which gains the gaze and applause of the 
drawing-room assemblies. There .was none 
of that light brilliancy which only exists in the 
heated atmosphere of a crowded apartment. 
Her blue eye was never lit lip by the levity of 
the mind beneath. Tjiere waS a melancholy 
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charm about it which did not seem to arise from 
misfortune, but from'some feeling within, that 
appeared to indicate a soul conscious of a 
brighter realm. Her step was not that light 
footing, which strays where’er a butterfly or a 
colour may attract — it was sedate and pensive. 
When alone, her face was never brightened 
by the smile of joy ; but when her brother 
breathed to Jier his aflection, and would in her 
presence forget those griefs she knew destroyed 
his rest, who would have exchanged her smile 
for that of the voluptuary ? It seemed as if 
those eyes, — that face were then playing in the 
light of their own native sphere. She was yet 
only eighteen, •and had not been presented to 
the* world, it having been thought by her 
guardians more fit that her presentation should 
be delayed until her brother’s return from the 
continent, when he might be her protector. 
It was noy^, therefore, resolved that tlie next 
drawing-room, which was fast approaching, 
should be the epoch of her entry into the 
‘‘busy scene.” Aubrey would rather have 
remained in th6 mansiop of his fathers, and 
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fed upon the melancholy which overpowered 
him. He could not feel interest about the 
frivolities of fashionable strangers, when’ his 
mind had been so torn by. the events he had 
witnessed ; but he determined to sacrifice his 
own comfort to the protection of his sister. 

V 

They soon arrived in town, and prepared for 
the next day, which had been announced as a 
drawing-room. » 

The crowd was excessive— -a drawing-room 
had not been held for a long time, and all who 
were anxious to bask in the smile of royalty, 
hastened thither. Aubrey was there with his 
sister. While he was standing in a corner by 
himself, heedless of all around him, engaged in 
the remembrance that the ©first time he liad 
seen Losd Ruthven \^iis in that very place — he 
felt himself suddenly seized by the arm, and a 
voice he recognized too well, sounded in his 
ear — Remember your oath.” Hejiad hardly 
courage to turn, fearful of seeing a spectre 
that would blast him, when he perceived, 
at a little distance, the Same figure which 
had attracted Ws nptice on* this spot upon 
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his first entry into society. He gazed till* 
his limbs almost refusing to bear their weight, 
he was obliged to take the ^irm of a friend, 
and forcing a passage through the crowd, 
he threw himself into his carriage, and was 
driven home. He paced the room with 
hurried steps, and fixed his hands upon his 
head, as if he were afraid his thoughts were 
bursting frgm his brain. Lord Ruthven 
again before him — circumstances started up 

• 

in dreadful array — the dagger — his oath.— 
He roused himself, he could not believe it 
possible — the dead rise again ! — He thought 
his imagination had conjured up the image 
his mind was nesting upon. It was impos- 
sible that it could be real — he determined, 
therefore, to go again into society ; % though 
he attempted to ask concerning Lord Ruthven, 
the name hung upon his lips, and he could 
not succeed in gaining information. He 
went a few nights after with his sister to the 
assembly of a near relation. Leaving her 
under the protectidu of a matron, he retired 
into a recess, arfd there gave Himself up to his 
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own devouring thoughts. Perceiving, at last, 
that many were leaving, he rouJ»ed himself, and 
entering another jroom, found his sister sur- 
rounded by several, apparently in earnest 
conversation ; he attempted to paas and get 
near her, when one, whom he requested to 
move, turned round, and revealed to him 
those features he most abhorred. He sprang 
forward, seized his sister's arni, and, with 
hurried step, forced her towards the street : at 
the door he found himself impeded by the crowd 
of servants who were waiting for their lords ; 
and while he was engaged in passing them, he 
again heard that voice whisper close to him^- 
Remember your oath!" — He did not dare 
to turn, but, hurrying his sjster, soon reached 
home. i 

Aubrey became almost distracted. If be- 
fore his mind had been absorbed by one sub- 
ject, how much more completely ^was it en- 
grossed, now that the certainty of the mon- 
ster’s living again pressed upon his thoughts. * 
His sister’s attentions were now unheeded, 
and it was in Vain that she intreated him to 

s 
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explain to jber what had caused his abrupt 
conduct. He only uttered a few words> and 
those terrified her. The mojre he thought, the 
more he was bewildered. His oath startled 
him ; — was he then to allow this monster to 
roam, bearing ruin upon his breath, amidst all 

j 

he held dear, and not avert its progress ] His 
very sister might have been touched by him. 
But even if he were to break his oath, and 
disclose his suspicions, who would believe 
him? He thought of employing his own 
hand to free the world from such a wretch ; 
but death, he remembered, had been already 
mocked. For days he remained in this state ; 
shut up in his r9om,he saw no one, and eat only 
when his sister can^e, who,with eyes streaming 
with tears, besought hinv for her sake,^to sup- 
port nature. At laM, no longer capable of 
bearing stillness and solitude, he left his house, 
roamed from street to street, anxious to fly 
that im*ag*e which haunted him. His drea# 
^ becaipe neglected, and he wapdered, as often 
exposed to the noon-day sun as tb the mid** 
night damps. *He was no* longer to be 
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recognized; at first he returned with the 
evening to the house ; b\it at last he laid him 
down to rest wherever fatigue overtook him. 
His sister, anxious for his. safety, employed 
people to follow him ; but they were soon dis- 
tanced by him who fled from a pursuer 
swifter than any — from thought. His con- 
duct, however, suddenly changed. Struck 
with the idea that he left by his absence the 
whole of his friends, with a fiend amongst 
them, of whose presence they were uncon- 
scious, he determined to enter again into 
society, and watch him closely, anxious to 
forewarn, in spite of his oath, all whom Lojd 
Ruthven approached with intimacy. But 
when he entered into a room, his haggard 
and sus^oicious looks were so striking, his 
inward shudderings so visible, that his sister 
was at last obliged to beg of him to abstain 
from seeking, for her sake, a society which 
affected him so strongly. When, however, 
remonstrance proved unavailing, the ^uar- * 
dians thought proper to interpose, and, fearing 
that his mind Vas becoming alienated, they 
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thought it high time to resume again that 
trust which had beeji before imposed upon 
them, by Aubrey’s parents. ^ 

Desirous of saving him from the injuries 
and sufferings he had daily encountered in 
his wanderings, and of preventing him from 
eiposing to the general eye those marks of 
what they considered folly, they engaged a 
physician to reside ih the house, and take 
constant care of him. He hardly appeared 
to notice it, so ‘completely was his mind ab- • 
sorbed by one terrible subject. His inco- 
herence became at last so great, that he wat 
confined to his chamber. There he would 
often lie for days, incapable of being roused. 

He had become emaciated, his eyes had 

• • 

attained a glassy lustre -the only sign of 
affection and recollection remaining displayed 
itself upon the entry of his sister ; then he 
would«sometimes start, and, seizing her hands, 
with looks that severely affliced her, he would 
desire her not to touch him. Oh, do not 
touch him— if youi' love for me is .aught, do 
not go near him !” When, Jiowever, she 

E * 
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inquired to whom he refem^c}, his only answer 
.was, "True! true! and again he sank into 
a state, whence not even she could .rouse 
.him. This lasted many rnondis : gradually, 
however, -as the year was passing, his inco- 
herences became less frequent, and his mind 
threw off a portion of its gloonf, whilst his 
guardians observed, that several times in the 
day he would count uffon his fingers a definite 
number, and then smile. 

• The time had nearly elapshd, when, upon 
the last day of the year, one of his guardians 
entering his room, began to converse with bis 
physician upon the melancholy circumstance 
of Aubrey’s being in so awful a situation, 

when his sister was going next day to be 

• * 

married. Instantly Aubrey’s attention was 
« 

attracted ; he asked anxiously to whom. Glad 
of this mark of returning intellect, of which 
they feared he had been deprived, they ‘ 
mentioned the name of the Earf bf'Marsden, 
Thinking this was a young Earl whom h^ 
had met* with in society, Aubrey seemed 
pleased, and ^astonished them still more by 
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his expressing his intention to lie present at 
the nuptials, and desiring to see his sister. 
They answered not, but in a few minutes his 
sister was with him. He was apparently 
again capable of being affected by the influence 
of her lovely smile ; for he pressed her to 
his breast, and kissed her cheek, wet with 
tears, flowing at the thought of her brother’s 
being once more afive to the feelings of 
affection. He began to speak with all his 
wonted warmth, and to congratulate her 
upon her marriage with a person so distin- 
guished for rank and every accomplishment ; 
when he suddenly perceived a locket upon 
her breast ; opening it, what was his surprise 
at beholding the features of the monster who 
had so long influenced^ his life He seized 
the portrait in a paroxysm of rage, and 
trampled* it under foot. Upon her asking 
him •why he thus destroyed the resemblance 
of her future husband, he looked as if he did 

, not understand her — then seizing her hands, 

• » 

and gazing on her with a frantic expression of 
countenance, he bade her sweaf that she would 
b2’ 
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never wed Ms monster, for he— —But he could 

not advance— it seemedas if that voice again 

bade tilh remember his oath — he turned sud- 
1 

denly round, thinking Lord Ruthven was 
near him bbt saw no one. In the meantime 
the guardians and physician, who had heard 
the whole, and thought this was but a return of 
his disorder, entered, and forcing him from 
Miss Aubrey, desired her to leave him. He 
fell upon his knees to them, he implored, he 
begged of them to delay but for one day. 
They, attributing this to the insanity they 
imagined had taken possession of his mind, 
endeavoured to pacify him, and retired. 

• 

Lord Ruthven had called the morning after 
the drawing-room, and had been refused with 
every one else. When he heard of Aubrey’s 
ill health, he readily understood himself to be 
the cause of it ; but when he leame*d that he 
was deemed insane, his exultation and plea- 
sure could hardly be concealed from those 
among whom he had gained this information. . 
He hastened to the house pf his former com- 
panion, and, by constant atte^dance, and the 
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pretence of great affection for the brother and 
interest in his fate, te gradually won the ear 
of Miss Aubrey. Wlio , could resist his 
power ? His tongue had dangers and toils 
to recount — could speak of himself as of an 
individual having no sympathy with any 
being on the crowded earth, save with her to 

whom he addressed himself ; — could tell how, 

* 

since he knew her, his existence had begun 
to seem worthy of preservation, if it were 
merely that he might listen to her soothing 
accents; — in fine, he knew so well how to 
use the serpent’s art, or such was the will of 
fatp, that he gained her affections. The title 
of the elder branch falling at length to him, he 
obtained an important embassy, which served 
as an excuse for hastening the marri^e, (in 
spite of her brother’s deranged state,) which 

was to take place the very day before his de- 

■* 

parture for tljg^continent. 

Aubrey, when he was ieft by the physician 
"and hk guardians, attempted to bri.be the ser- 
vants, but in vain.* He asked for pen and 
paper; itwasgiten him^ heVrote a letter 
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to his sister, conjuring her, as she valued her 
own happiness, her own honour, and the 
honour of those now in the grave, who once 
held her in their arms as their hope and the 
hope of their house, to delay but for a few 
hours that marriage, on which he denounced 
the most heavy curses. The servants pro- 
mised they would deliver it ; but giving it to 
the physician, he thought it better not to 
harass any more the mind of Miss Aubrey 
'by, what he considered, the ravings of a 
maniac. Night passed on without rest to the 
busy inmates of the house ; and Aubrey heard, 
v\ ith a horror that may more easily be con- 
ceived than described, the notes of busy 
preparation. Morning came, and the sound 
of carriages broke upon his ear. Aubic} 
irrew almost frantic. The curiosity of the 
servants at last overcame their vi<rilanee, they 
wraduallv stole away, leaving him In the cus- 
tody of an helpless old woman. He seized 
the opportunity^ with one bound was nut ot 
the room, and in a moment found himself in 

the apartment where all werenearly assembled 
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Lord Ruthven was the first to perceive him : 
he immediately approached, and, taking his 
arm by force, hurried him ^ from th5 room, 
speechless with rage. When on the staircase, 
Lord Kiithveri whispered in his ear — ‘‘Re- 
member your oath, and know, if not my bride 
to day, your sister is dishonoured. Women 
are frail !” So saying, he pushetl him towards 
his attendants, who, roused by the old woman, 
had come in search of him. Aubrey could 
no longer support himself ; his rage not' 
finding vent, had broken a blood-vessel, and 
he was conveyed to bed. This was not 
mentioned to his sister, who was not present 
when he entered, as the physician was afraid 
of agitating her. The marriage was solemn- 
ized, and the bride q,nd bridegroom left 
London. 

Aubrey’s weakness increased ; the effusion 
of blood produced symptoms of the near ap- 
proach of death, lie his sister’s 

guardians might be called,^ and when the 
midnight hour had struck, he related com- 
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posedly what the reader has perused— he 
died immediately after. ' 

The ' guardians hastened to protect Miss 
Aubrey ; but when they arrived, it was too 
late. Lord Ruthven had disappeared, and 
Aubrey’s sister had glutted the thirst of a 
Vampybb! 
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'* The world was all before him, where to choose his place of 
rest, and Profidence his guide.” 

> 

IN sailing through the Grecian Archipelago, 
on board one of his Majesty’s vessels, in tho 
year 1812, we put into the harbour of Mitylene, 
in the island of that name. The beauty of 
this place, and the certain supply of cattle and 
vegetables always to be had there, induce 
marjy British vessels to visit it-— both men of 
war* and merchantmen; and though it lies 

9 

rather out of the track for ships bound to 
Smyrna, its bounties amply repay for th^ 
devfation of a voyage. We landed, as usual, 
ajt the bottom of the ba^, and whilst the men 
wercv employed in watering, and the purser 

f 

bargaining for cattle with the ’natives, the 
clergyman and' myself took a ramble to the 
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cave called Homer's School, and other places, 

where we had been befiye. On the brow of 

Mount Ida (a small monticule so named) we 

met with and engaged a young Greek as our 

guide, wh6 told us he had come from Scio 

with an English lord, who left the island four 

days previous to our arrival in his felucca. 

“ He engaged me as a pilot,” said the Greek, 

« 

and would have taken me with him ; but 1 

f 

did not choose to quit Mitylene, where I am 

f • 

likely to get married. He was an odd, but a 
very good man. The cottage over the hill, 
facing the river, belongs to him, and he has 
left an old man in charge of it : he gave 
Dominick, the wine-trader, si,x hundred ze- 
chines for it, (about 260/. .English currency,) 
and has resided there, .about fourteen months, 
though not constantly ; for he sails in his 
felucca very often to the different islands.” 

This account excited ou r cur iosity very 
much, and we lost no time in hastening to 
the house where pur countryman had resided. * 
We were kindly received by an old man, 
who conducted us over the mansion., h 
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consisted of four apartments on the ground- 
floor— an entrance Ijiall, a drawing-room, a 
sitting parlour, and a bed-room, •with a 

9 

spacious closet annexed. They were all 
simply decorated : plain green-stahied walls, 
marble tables on either side, a large myrtle in 
the centre* and a small fountain beneath, 
which could be made to play through the 
branches by moving a spring fixed in the side 
of a small bronze Venus in a leaning posture ; 
a large couch dr sofa completed the furniture/ 
In the hall stood half a dozen English cane 
chairs, and an empty book-case : there were 
no mirrors, nor a single painting. The bed- 
chamber had merely a large mattress spread 
on the floor, with two stuffed cotton quilts 
and a pillow — the common bed throughout 
Greece. In the sitting-room we observed a 
marble refcess, formerly, the old man told us,, 
filled* with books and papers, which were 
then in ar largeletiman’s chest in the closet: 

it was open, but we did not think ourselves 

* • 

justified in examining the contente. On the 
tablet of the recess lay Voltaire’% Shakspeare’s^ 
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•Boileau’s, and Rousseau’s works complete; 
Volney’s Ruins of Empi^s ; Zimmerman, in 
the German language ; Klopstock’s Messiah ; 
Kotzebue’s novels ; Schiller’s play of the Rob- 
bers; Milton’s Paradise Lost, an Italian 
edition, printed at Parma in 1810; several 
email pamphlets from the Greelc press at 
Constantinople, much torn, but no English 

book of any description! Most of these books 

« 

were filled with marginal notes, written with 
‘a pencil, in Italian and Latin. * The Messiah 
was literally scribbled all over, and marked 
with slips of paper, on which also were 
remarks. 

The old man said : “ The lord had been 
reading these books the^ evening before he 
sailed, and forgot tg place them with the 
others; but,” said he, ‘‘there they must lie 
until his return ; for he is so particular, that 
Were I to move one thing without ordefs, he 
would frown upon /ne for a week together ; 
he is otherways very good. I once did him. 
a service ; *and I have the.produce of this farm 
for the trouble of taking c^re of it, except 
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twenty zechines which I pay to' an aged Ar- 
menian who resides ^ a small cottage in the 
wood, and whom the Iprd brought here from 
Adrianople ; I don’t know for what reason.” 

The appearance of the house exfemally was 
pleasing. The portico in front was fifty 
paces long and fourteen broad, and the fluted 
marble pillars with black plinths and fret-work 
cornices, (as it is now customary in Grecian 
architecture*) were considerably higher than 
the roof. The roof, surro’unded by a light 
stone balustrade, was covered by a fine 
Turkey carpet, beneath an awning of strong 
coarse linen. Most of the house-tops are thus 

r 

furnished, as upon them the Greeks pass 
their evenings in^ smoking, drinking light 
win&, such as lacljryma christi,” eating; 
fruit, and enjoying the evening breeze. 

On the left hand as we entered the house, 
a srttall streamlet glided away, grapes, oranges 
and lintefe were clustq’ing together on dts 
, borders, and under the sh^e of two large 
myrtle bushes, a marble seat with an orna- 
mental wooden, back was placed, on which 
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we were told, the lord passed many of his 
evenings and nights till twelve o’clock, read- 
ing, wilting, and talking to himself. J 
suppose,” said the old man, praying,'' for he 
was very devout, and always attended our 
chinch twic^ a week, besides Sundays.” 

The view from this seat was wlM may he 
termed ‘‘ a bird’s -eye view.” A line of rich 
vineyards led the eye to iVlouat Calcla, covered 
with oLve and myrtle trees in bloom, and on 
(he summit of which an ancient Greek temple 
appeared in maje.>tic decay. A small stream 
issuing from the ruins descended in broken 
cascades, until it was lost in the woods near 
the mountain’s base. The sea smooth as 
glass, and an horizon unshadowed by a 
single cloud, terminates the ^iew in (font; 
and a little on the left, through a vista of 
lofty chesnut and palm-trees, seveVal small 
islands were distinctly observed, studding the 
light blue wave with spots' oT ememhl green. 

I seldom enjoyed a view more than 1 did , 
this; but Gur enquiries vyere fruitless as to 
the name of th /3 person who had resided in 
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this romantic solitude § none knew his name 
but Dominick, his banker, who had gone to 
% Candia. The A/nienian,’’ said our con- 
ductor, could tell, but I am sure he will 
not.” — ‘'And cannot you tell, old friend]” 
said I — “ If I can,” said he, “ I dare not.” 

We had not time to visit the Armenian, but 

• 

on our return to the town we learnt several 

particulars of the isolated lord. He had 

• • 

portioned eight young girls when he was last * 
upon the island, and even danced with them 
at the nupt.ial Feast. He gave a cow to one 
map, horses to others, and cotton and silk to 
the girls who li\;o by weaving these articles. 
He also bought a 4ew boat for a fisherman 
who had lost his own ii^ a gale, and lie often 
gave Greek Testaments to the poor children. 

In short, he appeared to us, from all we 
collected, to have been a very eccentric and ^ 
benevolent character. One circumstance we 
'learnt^ which our old friend, at the cottage 
thought proper not to disclose. Heliad a moU 
beautiful daughter, with whom the lord was 
often seen walking on the sea-shore, and he 


p 
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had bought her a piano-forte, and taught her 
himself the use of it. 

Such was the information with which we 
departed from the peaceful isle of Mitylene ; 
our imaginations all on the rack, guessing who 
this rambler in Greece could be. He had 
money it was evident :^he had philanthropy of 
disposition, and all those eccentricities which 
mark peculiar genius. Arrived at Palermo, 
all our doubts were dispelled. Falling in 
company Muth Mr. Foster, the architect, a 
pupil of Wyatts, who had been travelling in 
Egypt and Greece, The individual,” saicl,hc, 
about whom you arc so fvi vious, is Lord 
Byron; I met him in my travels on the kland 
of Tenedos, and I also visited him at Mkylene. ’ 
We had never then heard of his lordships 
fame, as we had been some years from home ; 

but “Childc Haroldc” being put into our hands 

# * 0 

we recognized the*recluseof CaJclainevery 
page. Deeply did we regret not having been 
more curious in our researches at the cottage, 
but wc consoled ourselves with the idea of 
returning to Mitylene on some future day, 
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but to me that day never* return. I make 

V ... . * . 

thisl^tatement, believing it^not quite unin- 
teresting, and in justice to his lordship’s good 
name, which has been grossly slandered. He 
has been described as of an unfeeling dis- 
position, averse to associating with human 
nature, or contributing in any way to sooth its 
sorrows, or add to its pleasures. The fact is 
directly the reverse, as may bej)lainly gathered 
from these little anecdotes. All the finer 
feelings of the heart, so elegantly depicted in 
his lordship’s poems, seem to have their seat 
in liis .bosom. Tenderness, sympathy, and 
charity appear tv guide all his actions : and 
his CQurting the rvpose of solitude is an 
additiouiil reason for marking him as a being 
on whose heart Religion hath set her sval, and 
over whose head Benevolence hath thrown her 
mantle. No man can road the preceding 
pleasing “ trhits” without feeling proud of him 
?is a countryman. With respect to his loves 
or pleasures, 1 do not assume a right to give 
an opinion. Reports are^ever io be received 
with caution, particularly when directed 
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against man’^s mDrai integrity ; and he who 
dares justify hiniself before that awful trit)!inal 
where all mi . appear, algne may censpre the 
errors of a fellow-mortal. Lord Byron’s 
character is wwthy of his genius. To do good 

r 

in secret, and shun the world’s applause, is the 
surest testimony of a virtuous heart and self- 
approving conscience. 


T.riE END 



Oillet,Fi tutor, Ctown touri, Heet 










